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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—If you are not acquainted 
with the following anecdote, which I have 
met with in the ,Life of the Rev. J. G. 
Pike by his Sons, it may be acceptable to 
your genealogical readers. It occurs in a 
letter to his mother, daughter of James 
Gregory, merchant of London, who was 
a descendant from Oliver Cromwell, the 
Lord Protector. Writing from Derby, 
April 13, 1829, he says :—“ Perhaps the 
following very singular history, just told 
me, will interest you. In the burying- 
ground of a small Quakers’ chapel here 
was interred an illegitimate daughter of 
James the Second. She left court (at 
what time in life I did not hear), and 
became a Quaker. She lived in a cellar 
in the Old Market, where she spun worsted, 
to dispose of which she regularly had a 
stall on the market-day. Once, when 
standing with her little store, she observed 
a carriage drive to the principal inn. By 
the arms and livery of the attendants, she 
knew that its occupants were in search of 
her. She immediately packed up her 
worsted, retired to her cell, and carefully 
concealed herself ; where she remained 
undiscovered. She lived to be eighty- 
eight, and was buried in the Quakers’ 
ground. As no stone could be allowed, 
box was planted in the shape of a grave, 
and the initials of her name, Jane Stuart, 
were planted also in box, thus:—‘ J. S. 
aged 88, 1742.’’’ (Memoir, p. 195.) 

Yours, &c. Osrricnu. 

Mr. Ursan,—Among your deaths in 
the November Obituary, I read,—‘‘ May 
30. In Newtown, Sydney, Mrs. Riley, 
known formerly as ‘ Margaret Catchpole,’ 
the subject of the popular work by the 
Rev. R. Cobbold.” This does not agree 
with the end of her history. There it is 
said that her son returned from England 
to Sydney, “to close the eyes of his affec- 
tionate parent, who died September 10th, 
1841, in the sixty-eighth year of her age.” 
You may think the discrepancy worth 
noticing. H. W. G. Ray. 

In answer to the inquiry of H. O. as to 
The Annals of Cambridge, by Mr. C. H. 
Cooper, we are happy to return the fol- 
lowing satisfactory information. The 
work is not completed, but is brought 
down to the autumn of 1853. The author 
is waiting for the new Acts to regulate the 
government of the University, and to carry 
out arrangements between the University 
and Town, with which he proposes to con- 
clude. The Additions and Corrections are 
in the printer’s hands. The Index of 
Matters is nearly complete. A Nominal 
Index is intended. 


Are any of our Correspondents aware 
of the existence of any Archiepiscopal 
Seal of Cranmer besides the well-known 
one which is attached to the Convocation 
Deed of the Divorce, 1540? Any com- 
munication on the subject of Cranmer’s 
Seals, made to the Rev. G. C. Gorham, 
Brampford Speke Vicarage, Exeter, would 
greatly oblige him. 

Mr. Ursan,—It may be interesting to 
your Correspondent J. G. N. who inquires 
respecting the onyx George, said to have 
belonged to Charles the First, to know 
that the jewel in question was amongst 
those of the late Duke of Wellington at 
the time of his death, and is probably now 
in the possession of the present duke. 

On the following point I should be very 
glad of information :—In the “ Memorials 
of Canterbury,’’ by the Rev. A. P. Stanley, 
it is stated, I think on the authority of 
Mr. Albert Way, that the names ‘ Salt 
Lane,”’ and ‘‘ Cold Harbour ’’ are con- 
stantly found in the vicinity of Roman 
roads. What do these names imply, and 
why are they so found ? 

Yours, &c. A. M. E. B. 

The “ other Jacobite relics” alluded to 
by our Correspondent R. A. in p. 42, are 
a piece of the broad blue ribbon of the 
Garter worn by the old Pretender, and a 
piece of the plaid of his son Charles- 
Edward. 

We have received from the best autho- 
rity the following corrections to the sons 
of the late Maclean of Ardgour, enume- 
rated in our last month’s Obituary, at p. 84: 

5. Henry Dundas, Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Army, Governor (Resident of Lord 
High Commissioner) in Cephalonia and 
other Ionian Islands, married Eleanor, 
daughter of Rev. J. D. Carlyle. He is 
still living, resident at Lazonby Hall, in 
Cumberland, and was High Sheriff of that 
county in 1848. 

7. Charles-Hope married Caroline-Eli- 
zabeth, and left one daughter. 

11. William, Captain R.N., died in 
1851, leaving two sons and one daughter, 
having married Elizabeth-Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Charter, esq. of Lynchfield, in 
Somersetshire. 

12, George, Lieut.-Colonel R. Artillery. 

14. Peter, Lieut.-Col. Royal Artillery, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry 
Somerset, and has issue. 

Colonel Maclean was not guardian to 
the Marquess of Dalhousie, who, however, 
paid him a visit at Ardgour, as stated ; 
Ardgour having been one of the earliest 
and most attached friends of the Mar- 
quess’s father. 
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PRESIDENT BOYER. 


THE political action of our day is 
singularly fruitless from its tendency 
to imitation. In grand political action 
we expect one or all of these three 
things to be recognised: either the 
individuality of genius, or the force of 
ideas, or imperious exigencies. But 
genius does not appear; ideas assert 
themselves too coldly and timidly togain 
any popular sway; and exigencies are 
trifled with till the roar of the breakers 
drives the pilot from his post. Ours 
is the age of revivals, and it is not in 
religion alone that men are content 
with a wretched mimicry of the past. 
Wonder is freely expressed at the con- 
version of so many silly Protestants to 
the Roman Catholic Church. But the 
phenomenon is not peculiar. The same 
persons who pity or who mock the 
converts are guilty of similar folly or 
weakness in matters which, though 
purely secular, still bear on man’s most 
living and lasting interests. There is 
an attempt to disguise this feebleness 
by giving it fine names. The common- 
place rhetorician talks about judicious 
compromises, and the commonplace 
philosopher about centuries of transi- 
tion. Such words just as little conceal 
anything as they explain anything. 
All civilisation involves compromise, 
and all centuries are centuries of 
transition as well as our own. It would 
be better frankly to confess that, not 
being fertile enough to invent, nor 
bold enough to initiate, nor persistent 
enough to achieve, we find it conve- 
nient to reproduce in slavish and slo- 
venly fashion some by-gone greatness, 
—once beautiful, but now no longer in 
harmony with earth’s yearnings and 
wants. A real affection for existing 
institutions, a real reverence for the 
past, none but the most rabid of revo- 


lutionists would condemn. The imita- 
tion we speak of however has no affinity 
with such noble sentiments. Confusion 
of thought, paralysis of vigour, con- 
ventional cowardice, dexterity at pay 
ing a part where every part is alike 
attractive and easy, these are in the 
main what form and nourish it. To 
be without convictions, yet feel how 
necessary convictions are: is not thi 
the secret of that noisy and pretentious 
impotence which in morals and in poli- 
tics is in these days the substitute for 
valorous deeds? Besides this chief 
fountain of evils, there are special as- 
pects arising from special teachings. 
There are those who would cure human 
woes in every region of the globe by 
English constitutionalism. There are 
others who think that French Republic- 
anism, red, or of some less glaring co- 
lour, is the effectual remedy. There is 
a class of spurious conservatives, dis- 
ciples of Carlyle, who, with pompous 
kindness, inform us that no institution 
should be permitted to die so long as 
it has any virtue remaining ; forgetting 
that no institution can ever die till it 
has done its work. Every fresh teach- 
ing only results in this,—an increase of 
the apes and the apings. Lord John 
Russell cannot be himself, but Mr. 
Fox ; and Mr. Disraeli cannot be him- 
self, but Lord Bolingbroke. It some- 
times seems as if men passed through 
three stages—reality, dissimulation, 
and simulation. Reality is not ours; 
dissimulation we have not the skill to 
acquire, or do not think it worth the 
trouble to practise ; but what incom- 
parable adepts we are at simulation,— 
that art in which any fool can be a 
knave! 

What strange scenes has this ten- 
dency produced in our modern Europe! 
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what still stranger in that new world 
so fertile in blessings and in curses to 
mankind! In the United States of 
America there is the loud and inces- 
sant boast of independence ; but, ex- 
cept where self-interest was a more 
overpowering motive, how have those 
United States been bewildered, be- 
numbed, besotted, by the fatal spirit 
of imitation! In the South American 
Republics, where there was not the 
same energy, sobriety, or sagacity to 
counteract, still more madly and ex- 
travagantly has that spirit been work- 
ing, so that at last each of those re- 
publics has grown a hell of all the 
anarchies and all the vices. But if we 
wish to see-that spirit in its most tra- 

ical excesses, as well as in its most 
udicrous caprices, we must visit that 
fair island famous as the Queen of the 
Antilles, whose tropical luxuriance, 
however marvellous, is yet surpassed 
by its fruitfulness in folly, suffering, 
and crime. Well has the island been 
called Saint Domingo, for the gloomy 
soul of him who, in giving his name, 
gave his nature to the Dominicans, has 
satiated itself with havoc and horror 
there ever since Columbus saluted 
Hayti, or the moufitain land, with 
rapture, as the first of his conquests 
to ungrateful monarchs. If, as is 
usually stated, the original inhabitants 
amounted to a million, and if Spanish 
avarice and Spanish cruelty soon left 
no trace that they had ever been, the 
atrocities of the buccaneers, the abo- 
minations of the slave trade, the into- 
lerable torments inflicted on the ne- 
groes, the jealousies and contests be- 
tween the various races and the various 
portions of the colony, the contempt 
for whatever is sacred in morality or 
awful in order, were the worthy re- 
sponse to, and the natural fruit of, that 
bloody prelude. Yet, down to theout- 
break of the French Revolution, social 
existence pertinaciously asserted itself 
amid jarrings and convulsions, and, if 
the earth yielded her lavish increase, 
hands unstained by guilt, not a few, 
were ready to gather it up and give it 
as food and as wealth tomankind. But 
since then the demon has raged and 
the wild beast has devastated,—and the 
demon and the wild beast have been 
human beings. Why did the woe and 
the wickedness so rapidly augment ? 
Not because fierce and ignorant Afri- 
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cans revelled in the Saturnalia of what, 
for want of a better word, we must call 
simiousness. Left to the irrepressible 
impulses of their own tropical blood, 
they would soon by reckless force have 
solved, however rudely, a problem which 
supremest and calmest reason is needed 
completely to solve. But ensnared 
by, yet altogether incompetent to com- 
pees European ideas, they have 
eaped from hideous insanity to hideous 
insanity, so as at last to make it ques- 
tionable whether the immediate an- 
nexation of the island to the United 
States would not be its fittest and 
most desirable fate. 

There is almost only one man who 
comes before us with some distinctness 
of human lineaments from the gory 
chaos—the President Boyer. That he 
was a great man we do not believe: 
it might even with substantial justice 
be debated whether he was a good 
man. But, good man or greaf man or 
neither, he had assuredly to contend 
with difficulties innumerable and in- 
superable, arising from those simious 
propensities in government, of which 
Saint Domingo offers an example so 
revolting. Where he governed,—well 
or ill,—was anything like sage or stable 
government possible at all ? 

Jean Pierre Boyer was born at Port 
au Prince, in Saint Domingo, on the 
28th February, 1776. The son of a 
Creole, and of an African Negress who 
had received her freedom, he was still 
in his boyhood when the French Re- 
volution lifted up its wail of distress, 
its shriek of defiance, its voice of hope 
and of deliverance among the nations. 
The fulminating sounds and fulmi- 
nating steps that thrilled through so 
many hearts, could not be without their 
tones of potent enchantment for his. 
it is said that he passed some of his 
earliest years in France, where, if the 
Mulatto child learned nothing else, he 
would at least see that the tinge on his 
cheek was deemed by many, even of 
the most unprejudiced, a stain as well 
as a tinge. Whatever his thoughts, he 
had on his return to his native island 
not much time for mere thinking. The 
French Revolution brought forth other 
revolutions—most of them abortions. 
In Saint Domingo it was not the co- 
loured population which began the re- 
volutionary movement. If the Whites 
had been united, as they have generally 
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been in the West India colonies of the 
English, there would have been no 
insurrection. But Hispaniola had, to 
justify the name which Columbus gave 
it, been first settled by Spaniards: 
settlements had afterwards been formed 
by the French, so that here was already 
division among the whites from dif- 
ference of language and from cognate 
causes. Then the ferment of the 
French Revolution not only developed 
strong sympathy for the promoters and 
opponents of the revolution at home, 
but created or intensified a thousand 
discords among the colonists them- 
selves. Thus, while there were consti- 
tutionalists and monarchists, there was 
also a town party and a country party, 
or a party consisting mainly of the 
planters and another consisting mainly 
of the merchants; there were the ad- 
herents and the assailants of the co- 
lonial administration ; there were the 
advocates and the denouncers of co- 
lonial independence. However small 
the number of the whites was when 
compared to that of the Mulattoes and 
the Blacks, they would, by looking at 
the interests of the colony alone, have 
been easily able to keep its peace un- 
disturbed and its prosperity uninter- 
rupted. But the Frenchman is a 
Frenchman everywhere ; and, while the 
most stupendous events were rapidly 
chasing each other at Paris, the heart 
of the Haytian Frenchman was at Paris 
too. The faults of the Colonial As- 
sembly were not more flagrant than 
those of the National Assembly. But 
the instinct of unity, which the French 
have in such a supreme degree, made 
that harmless in France which was 
unspeakably disastrous in Saint Do- 
mingo. Apart from all political ques- 
tions and social circumstances, French 
and English emancipationists, more 
zealous than discreet, had been busy 
among the slaves. The Negro, however, 
understands by freedom only unre- 
stricted indulgence, and abstract argu- 
ments about freedom impressed him as 
little sixty years ago in Hayti as they 
now impress him in the United States. 
The most stolid of the human race, 
however, is always quickly and over- 
whelmingly influenced by striking prac- 
tical contradictions. 
the bad priest, and not the reasoning 
of the ingenious sophist, which pro- 
motes scepticism ; and, when the dull 
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African heard his master singing the 
Marseillaise, he must have concluded 
that the rattle of his own chains har- 
monised but ill therewith. Though 
when the revolt, provoked still more 
by folly than by oppression, broke forth 
in August, 1791, Boyer was not much 
more than fifteen, yet he soon after 
entered not only on the soldier’s em- 
ployments, but on what were deemed 
the patriot’s duties. His bravery and 
talents were quickly recognised. France 
from its own troubles was incapable 
of a persistent policy toward Saint 
Domingo, even if it had been disposed 
to pursue it; but the disposition was 
as wanting as the ability, and all that 
French factions cared for was to use 
Saint Domingo as a weapon of war- 
fare. In the colony itself the Whites 
despised the Mulattoes, and the Mu- 
lattoes despised the Blacks, and the 
Blacks hated both. As a Mulatto, Boyer 
first fought willingly enough for a 
freedom in which Mulatto and Black 
equally sought their salvation. But 
when, disgusted by the haughtiness and 
indignant at the treachery and plot- 
tings of all except those who had once 
been slaves, the hero Toussaint Lou- 
verture tried to turn the great battle 
into a slave’s battle, Boyer remem- 
bered only that he was a Mulatto, and 
forgot that he was a patriot and a man. 
None had repelled more valiantly the 
invasion of the English and the Spanish ; 
none was more energetic in opposing 
and thwarting the noble Toussaint. 
On the defeat of the party which he 
had now joined, Boyer took refuge with 
Pétion and other leaders in France. 
Serving chiefly under the orders of 
Rigaud, he had been created chief of 
battalion, and up to this point he seems 
to have been much more a soldier than 
a politician. 

Toussaint Louverture has been called 
the Napoleon of Saint Domingo ; but 
the Corsican Napoleon did not display 
much either of appreciation or of mag- 
nanimity towards his Haytian brother. 
Bonaparte was not of an envious or 
jealous nature. He may have regarded 
Moreau, Bernadotte, and others, as ob- 
stacles to his ambition ; assuredly he 
never looked on them asrivals. These 
were not the men whom he was likely 
to dread or todislike. No: he feared 
rather such as resembled himself most 
in character and in destiny. The 
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career of Toussaint Louverture had 
been as wonderful as his own; yet this, 
instead of making Bonaparte admire 
him, would be sure to produce the 
very opposite effect. Besides, Bona- 
parte was always guided too much by 
the subtle and powerful, but remorse- 
less Italian genius, to have either ten- 
derness for the feelings or respect for 
the rights of individuals. Personally 
few could be less cruel: politically few 
could be more so. Still in this, as in 
so much else that he was and did, we 
are far too prone to judge him by an 
exclusively English standard. It is 
possible also that the designs and the 
doings of Touissant Louverture were 
grossly misrepresented to him. Never- 
theless, when all apologies and expla- 
nations have been made, the conduct 
of Napoleon toward the Negro chief 
will be condemned as thoroughly in- 
defensible. By a decree of the Na- 
tional Convention, of the 4th February, 
1794, slavery had been abolished in 
Saint Domingo; that is to say, formal 
recognition was given of what was 
already an irreversible fact. By a 
decree of the Directory Toussaint Lou- 
verture was appointed commander of all 
the troops in the French part of the 
island; that is to say, a power was con- 
ferred on him which he already pos- 
sessed. From the known temper and 
tendencies of the National Convention, 
he was convinced that the first was an 
act of justice: he wasequally convinced 
that the second was an act of necessity. 
For the first he was grateful: the 
second must have worn to him the 
aspect of an insult, a warning, or a 
trap, according to the different points 
from which he viewed it. ‘That, unless 
ater ge by the bad faith of the 

‘rench revolutionary government, he 
would only have proceeded by gradual 
and peaceable means to assert and to 
realise the independence of his country, 
is certain. The whole ruinous extent of 
that bad faith he probably never knew. 
By aproclamation of the 8th November, 
1801, Bonaparte, as First Consul, had 
promised the inhabitants of Saint Do- 
mingo, without distinction of colour, 
liberty and an equality of rights; but 
by an anterior and secret decree of 
the 25th December, 1800, he had 
sent three commissaries to re-establish 
slavery there, though by a less offen- 
sive name. On the 20th May, 1802, 


he promulgated at Paris a law which 
he had presented to the legislative 
body for the restoration of slavery in 
all the West India colonies. On the 
7th of that month General Richepanse 
had, by reviving the ancient order of 
things in Guadaloupe, anticipated the 
law. ‘Toward the end of the year 
1801 a considerable expedition was 
despatched by Bonaparte to Saint Do- 
mingo. There were twenty-five thou- 
sand French troops under the com- 
mand of General Leclerc, Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law. Among these were 
many valiant men, who had followed 
Napoleon through his grand Italian 
campaigns ; perhaps some of those in 
whom the republican ideas were the 
most deeply rooted. In this expedition 
Boyer was employed as captain. The 
intentions of the French general, and 
the work which Napoleon had set him 
to perform, do not seem to have been 
divined rapidly enough by Toussaint 
Louverture for organic, extensive, and 
efficient action. hen refugees from 
Guadaloupe informed him of the coun- 
ter-revolution which was preparing 
there, and when the conduct of Leclere 
showed, in spite of the most plausible 
pretences, that the same fate was in 
store for Saint Domingo, Toussaint 
ordered, but when too late, his lieu- 
tenants to carry on a war of extermi- 
nation against the French. This was 
on the 7th of February, 1802. To 
this order General Leclerc responded 
by declaring Toussaint and the other 
Negro chiefs outlaws. Without ques- 
tioning the noble qualities and the 
rare sagacity of Louverture, we may 
perhaps admit that the old timidity of 
the slave clung to him to the last, and 
paralysed his vigor. On the 1st of May 
he made his submission, and on the 
11th of June he was treacherously ar- 
rested and conveyed to France. This 
act, odious under so many aspects, was 
an immense and irreparable political 
mistake. The Mulatto leaders who had 
favoured the expedition, from mistak- 
ing its objects, now convinced of the 
designs, dangerous to Mulatto and 
Negro alike, which the French che- 
rished, detached themselves from it. 
Boyer was one of the last of them to 
do this. ‘The insurrection broke out 
afresh. ‘The French army lost its gene- 
ral, and gradually melted almost en- 
tirely away, finding however in the 
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climate a more deadly foe than in the 
sword of the enemy. The wretched 
wreck of battalions which a few years 
before had done things so wonderful, 
General Rochambeau led back, in No- 
vember, 1803, to France; and with 
him, who, as successor of Leclerc, had 
shown himself a monster of folly and 
guilt, went the last remnant of French 
dominion in Saint Domingo. In the 
worst of the recent disasters which 
had befallen the French, the powerful 
though horribly bloody hand of John 
James Dessalines had been felt. A Negro 
from the Gold Coast, he had fora dozen 
years been conspicuous in all the trou- 
bles of the colony. Toussaint Louver- 
ture had trusted and advanced him: he 
betrayed his benefactor. Boundlessly 
lustful, rapacious, and cruel, he had, 
breaking through enormous energies 
and insatiate passions, a fine military 
genius. In the course of the year 1804 
the independence of Saint Domingo 
was declared ; and the supreme power 
conferred on General Dessalines, who 
forthwith proceeded to get himself 
crowned, at Port-au-Prince, as empe- 
ror. In all the affairs of this period 
Boyer had taken no prominent part; 
and when a conspiracy was formed for 
the overthrow of the barbarous empe- 
ror, at the head of which were the 
Negro Henry Christophe and the Mu- 
latto Alexander Pétion, he was no 
sharer therein. The result of the con- 
spiracy was the downfal and death of 
Dessalines. No sooner was the victory 
achieved than Christophe and Pétion 
began to fight with each other for the 
spoil. From the conflict arose two 
states; one to the north under Chris- 
tophe, who, as emperor, assumed the 
title of Henry First; and one embrac- 
ing the centre and the south, having a 
republican form, and under Pétion as 
president. Christophe, at the head of 
a Negro monarchy, governed despoti- 
cally, though with less of the fierceness 
and the caprice of the savage than 
Dessalines. Pétion, as the head of a 
Mulatto republic, governed in the main 
with dignity and sagacity. Boyer at- 
tached himself to the fortunes of Pétion, 
and served him faithfully and well in 
the council chamber and in the battle- 
field. Boyer was first raised to the 
rank of colonel, then to that of general 
of division. Alike for his administra- 
tive as for his military talents, he re- 
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ceived the chief command over the 
capital city, Port-au-Prince, which, 
adopting as far as he could European 
oles of disciplining and handling his 
troops, he defended with courage, skill, 
and successful obstinacy against the 
brave though unmanageable hordes 
which Christophe hurled against it. 
Pétion and Christophe, in perpetual con- 
flict in everything else, were yet unani- 
mous in resisting the preposterous and 
exorbitant claims of France, which she 
only owned her weakness by asserting, 
since she made no vigorous attempt 
to enforce them. In the constitution 
which Pétion had shaped for his repub- 
lic, the president was to hold office for 
life, slavery was abolished, freedom of 
the press was proclaimed, the legis- 
lative power was divided between 
a chamber of representatives and a 
senate, and all officers of government, 
from the highest to the nen were 
to be considered as responsible to the 
law. On the death of Pétion, in the 
spring of 1818, Boyer was unanimously 
p oe to succeed him. The French, 
in judging Boyer, are too apt to be led 
away by their favourite theorisings. 
But surely, whatever his faults, it was 
much that he was able, amid most con- 
fused and difficult circumstances, to 
maintain his position as president for 
five and twenty years, and to convert 
three dissevered and jarring portions 
of Saint Domingo into a united whole. 
The numerous tyrannies, and the still 
more numerous follies of Christophe, 
excited a spirit which finally broke 
forth into rebellion. On the Mulattoes 
in his dominions, whom he sus 

of republican sentiments, his hand had 
been the heaviest, and they, in self 
defence, more than from the impulse 
of their republican ideas, gave voice 
and a banner to the general discontent. 
The revolt spreading, Christophe’s 
army abandoned him: with body shat- 
tered by disease, and with mind pros- 
trated by calamity, he in despair shot 
himself on the 8th October, 1820. His 
troops having submitted to Boyer, his 
subjects soon followed the example ; 
and the entire French part of Saint 
Domingo now formed one republic. 
In 1822 Boyer undertook an expedi- 
tion against Spanish Saint Domingo. 
This had been restored to Spain by the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, but it 
had been so completely neglected by 
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the mother country, that the colonists 
declared themselves independent in 
December 1821. No serious resistance 
was offered to Boyer, and, thirty years 
after revolutionary movements had 
begun in Hayti, the world beheld and 
applauded in him the absolute and 
victorious master of the island. 

What the world welcomed the re- 
actionary governments of France could 
not be expected to approve. From the 
time of the Restoration it seems to 
have been the dream of the legitimist 
pemeens, of those who were said to 

ave learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing during more than twenty 
years of changes the most stupendous 
and calamities the most tremendous, 
it was their dream to restore every- 
thing to what it had been previously 
to the Revolution. It would have been 
still easier to realise this dream in 
France itself than in the colonies. For 
the Holy Alliance, the bulwark of the 
Legitimists, though omnipotent in 
Europe, was powerless across the At- 
lantic Ocean. The concentrative ge- 
nius of the French besides renders 
them incapable of an enlarged and 
energetic colonial policy. The true 
colonial policy in modern times is to be 
enslaved as little as possible to formulas 
and institutions, and to give the freest 
scope to industrialism. This suits ex- 
actly the character of the English, who 
have strong political predilections but 
no political convictions; it does not 
however suit the character of the 
French, of whom the very opposite 
may be said. ‘Then, of a commerce 
trusting to its own vigorous resources 
and developments, the French have 
no conception, and have had no ex- 
erience. Moreover, exhausted by a 
ong struggle, and humiliated by many 
defeats, France would gladly have re- 
ponies her exchequer and soothed 
er vanity with gold and glory from 
Saint Domingo. Finally, for the other 
Antilles which she still kept in bond- 
age, France dreaded the contagious 
proximity of the island and the race 
that Toussaint Louverture had re- 
deemed. These hints, however brief, 
may enlighten us regarding the arro- 
ant, teasing, paltry conduct which 

rance pursued toward Saint Domin- 
go, without ever venturing to do any- 
thing decided and bold. Demands 
and menaces were made; smal] squad- 
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rons were sent to harass the coasts of 
the island, but nothing effective was 
done. Boyer was weak enough, how- 
ever, to agree in 1825 to the payment 
of a hundred and fifty millions of francs 
to the French government, not as the 
purchase-money of perfect independ- 
ence, but of an independence limited 
by feudatory obligations. All similar 
proposals and arrangements the pa- 
triotism and determination of Presi- 
dent Pétion had rejected. The first 
result of the effort to pay such an ex- 
orbitant sum was to bring the finances 
into irremediable embarrassment ; its 
second to spread discontent among the 
inhabitants of all colours and creeds 
at a surrender of Saint Domingo’s free 
position and at increased taxation ; its 
third to lower the importance and 
estimation of the island in the eyes of 
the whole world; its fourth to hamper 
and paralyse its commercial dealings 
and relations ; for, though the payment 
of the hundred and fifty millions of 
francs was a simple impossibility, the 
agreement and its violation were both 
viewed as fraudulent, and fraud in other 
things was suspected. This was the 
greatest and most irreparable error 
which Boyer committed; but he was 
guilty of many others. Herein, though 
we think with his French accusers that 
he was not equal to the part he had to 
play, we yet believe that he was fatally 
misled by that spirit of imitation which 
we began by delineating and denoun- 
cing. His aim, so far as he had a con- 
sistent aim, appears to have been to 
establish in Saint Domingo a political 
constitution similar to that of the 
United States, while the community 
was socially framed more after the 
English model. There were to be a 
black democracy and a Mulatto aris- 
tocracy, and he himself at the head of 
both, unchecked in his arbitrary mea- 
sures by the very institutions he had 
established. What Boyer should have 
really done was to dispense with the 
forms and procedures of a free go- 
vernment altogether, and devote his 
whole energies to the industrial growth 
of the island, and to the civiliza- 
tion and education of the people. 
A law existed which prohibited Euro- 
peans from acquiring territorial pos- 
sessions and founding industrial esta- 
blishments in Hayti: whereas it was 
only by the skill, the capital, and the 
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example of Europeans that Hayti could 
take a grand and central commercial 

sition. Boyer, so far from abolish- 
ing the law, or doing anything to neu- 
tralise its pernicious effects, fostered a 
more restrictive policy. The slaves 
who suffered from the cruelty, and the 
Mulattoes who suffered from the preju- 
dices, of the planters in the West India 
islands, looked for a time to Hayti as a 
refuge and to Boyer as a protector ; 
and to certain of those proscribed for 
political offences in Martinique he of- 
fered, in 1822, succour and asylum. 
But he ceased to be the hope of the 
oppressed when he was himself seen 
indulging in proscriptions. A Negro 
named Darfour, a member of the cham- 
ber of representatives, had read before 
it a series of accusations against the 
abuses of Boyer’s government. Boyer, 
instead of refuting him, ordered him 
to be tried by a military commission : 
he was condemned and executed. Now 
no doubt the President must soon have 
discovered, that in a recently emanci- 
pated land like Saint Domingo parlia- 
mentary freedom and his own ener- 
getic action were incompatible. But 
it would have been far wiser and more 
merciful if he had destroyed, by one 
sweeping stroke, parliament altogether, 
than violated its freedom in the person 
of one of its members. The weakest 
kind of government, as it is the worst, 
is never either a despotism or an ex- 
treme democracy, but that where a 
despotism seeks trickily and jesuiti- 
cally to achieve its ends through par- 
liamentary agencies. It is this which 
will for ever make the reign of Louis- 
Philippe so execrable. Boyer in many 
respects was not unlike Louis-Philippe, 
and he fell as deservedly. While he 
intimidated the Chamber of Deputies, 
he filled the Senate entirely with his 
own creatures. In the midst of his 
increasing troubles and tyrannies the 
French indemnity pressed more and 
more heavily upon him. To pay a part 
of it he raised in France a loan of 
thirty millions; that is to say, he paid 
the French with their own money. To 
meet the interest of the loan he im- 
posed enormous taxes, issued paper 
money in profusion, and depreciated the 
value of the silver coinage. Cash and 
commerce disappeared with the same 
marvellous rapidity. To please France 
and to gain adherents, Boyer held out 
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a shadowy hope of compensation to 
the old planters for the losses they had 
suffered through the civil wars. To 
keep up his credit in the money mar- 
ket he represented the population of 
the island as more than double what 
it really was, while he gave delusive 
pictures ofits prosperity. When, incon- 
sequence of the indemnity which had 
eng oe to France, England and 
the United States declared that they 
would not recognise the independence 
of a people which had abdicated its 
sovereignty, and which subjected its 
foreign commerce to tariffs dictated by 
France, Boyer maintained that the 
feudatory obligations were only nomi- 
nal, and that the commercial privileges 
conceded to France could be limited 
or neutralised by treaties with other 
countries. All these falsehoods, fee- 
blenesses, and follies, bred conspiracies, 
most of which were easily suppressed. 
But at last, in the early part of 1848, 
Boyer saw himself in the presence of fif- 
teen thousand insurgents :—and it was 
not the most ignorant and passionate, 
but the most intelligent portion of the 
islanders who were the leaders of the 
movement. It was vain to resist; for 
Royer was deserted by those who had 
up to this time been the most devoted 
to him. On the 13th March he saw 
himself obliged to embark on board an 
English ship with thirty of his princi- 
pal counsellors and adherents. He 
took refuge in Jamaica, whence he 
sent an address to the Senate of Saint 
Domingo, defending his acts and re- 
counting his services. Charles Hérard, 
a Mulatto like himself, sueceeded him 
in the presidency, only like him to be 
driven after a short season into exile. 
The Blacks now took into their hands 
the power which had been so long in 
those of the Mulattoes. Europe has 
been too busy with its own wars and 
revolutions to have time for Negro 
vagarics in Saint Domingo ; but, if the 
Mulatto government under Boyer was 
bad, the Negro government which has 
followed has been worse. Chaos and 
cruelty are the only words we can 
apply to it. In 1848 Boyer went to 
reside in France, where he lived in the 
most complete retirement. He died at 
Paris on the 9th July, 1850. He left 
a married daughter. He had been 
accused of avarice, but the fortune 
which he brought . him into exile 
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was inconsiderable. As this charge of 
avarice was unfounded, other and 
harsher charges may have had their 
birth in the malignity of factions. 

To fructify and consolidate the re- 
sults of revolutions a man must be 
either a Washington or a Napoleon; 
must either have, with sagacity and a 
vigorous manly character, a supreme 
reverence for duty and law, or join to 
an adamantine will an inventive and 
commanding genius. Boyer was no 
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Washington, and he was no Napoleon. 
But that he was able, as has alread 
been observed, to plant a firm hough 
not a Herculean foot for five-and- 
twenty years on such a volcanic soil, 
proves perhaps that he had along with 
much weakness noble and notable qua- 
lities ; and posterity will probably pass 
on him a more favourable verdict than 
his contemporaries. 


Francis HARWELL. 


OUR OLD DRAMATIC POETS. 


Cursory Notes on Various Passages in the Text of Beaumont and Fletcher, as edited 


by the Rev. Alexander Dyce; and on his ‘“‘ Few Notes on Shakespeare.”’ 


Author John Mitford. 


MR. HALLAM, in his History of 
Literature, remarks that “ Of all our 
early Dramatic Poets, none have suf- 
fered such mangling by the printer as 
Beaumont and Fletcher.” It is sug- 

ested, however, that Marlowe and 

hirley have fared no better; and we 
all know that the text of Shakspere 
has, on the same ground,* endured 
a century and a half of verbal criti- 
cism, which is not likely to be entirely 
hushed until critics shall be no more. 
Indeed, Mr. Collier’s discovery of 
@ manuscript - annotated Shakspere, 
and the zeal and industry of a new 
school of commentators, have given a 
fresh zest to this pursuit, and it would 
be an unjust depreciation of the la- 
bours of the present race of critics to 
say that their efforts are less fruitful 
or less successful than those of former 
times.} On the contrary, we hold that 
many of our modern critics are pecu- 
liarly qualified for their task by a wide 
and intimate acquaintance with the 
contemporary literature of the authors 
whom they undertake to illustrate: 
whilst some possess the additional qua- 
lifications of an acute and discriminat- 
ing judgment anda refined and classical 
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taste. Among such critics Mr. Dyce 
occupies a foremost place, and his ex- 
cellences are shared in an ample de- 
gree by his old friend and coadjutor, 
the author of the Cursory Notes now 
before us. 

The principal commentators on the 
Works of Beaumont and Fletcher have 
been Seward and Sympson in 1750, 
Monck Mason in 1798, and Weber in 
1812. To their number was added, in 
the years 1843-6, the name of the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, upon whom Mr. Mit- 
ford makes the following remarks :— 


Mr. Dyce has favoured us with an 
edition, so rich in all the required learning, 
as much to surpass +. | previous attempts 
of the same kind on the same text. He 
has collected in one view all the variety of 
readings which the different editions have 
afforded; and he has much assisted the 
reader by his judgment and knowledge in 
the selection of those which have the 
most claim to be adopted; which are 
most congenial to the spirit of the authors, 
and suitable to the language of the times. 
By his intimate acquaintance with the 
dramatic vocabulary of our early stage he 
has preserved readings which former edi- 
tors had rejected, and explained what they 
had misunderstood; and he has often 





* The printers, it will be remembered, bear the blame due to the bad transcribers. 
They probably seldom had any better guide than the careless and vitiated copies of the 
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r. Mitford, very appositely to the present time, quotes a passage in Fielding’s 


Journey from this World to the Next, in which Shakspere, being interrogated concern- 
ing some ambiguous Dp in his works, declines any satisfactory answer, saying, 


“Tf Mr. Theobald ha 


not wrote about it sufficiently, there were three or four more 


new editions of hie Plays coming out, which he hoped would satisfy every one.’’ 
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thrown light, altogether new, on those 
idiomatic turns and forms of expression 
which gradually appear to arise, and to be 
willingly admitted, before the full esta- 
blishment of grammatical construction, 
and which constitute a peculiar and cha- 
racteristic feature of every language; which 
are not to be examined with philosophical 
analysis, nor subjected to grammatical 
restriction, but received at once on the 
authority of usage and prescription. Mr. 
Dyce has also shown much judgment in 
his decisions on the conflicting claims of 
conjectures made to improve a text, left 
inaccurate by the negligence of the writer, 
or mutilated by the ignorance and haste 
of the transcriber or printer ; and in those 
passages where the words admitted a 
doubtful interpretation, the reader will find 
no safer guide than in the cautious and 
careful direction of one to whom the pe- 
culiar genius of the writers has been more 
fully unveiled. In short, all the assist- 
ance that could be afforded by variety of 
research, and familiar acquaintance with 
the subject, will here be found ; and he 
who peruses the annotatidns to these 
volumes with the careful attention they 
deserve, will close his labours with that 
increased knowledge which will facilitate 
his progress when he enters the general 
field of dramatic literature; and with the 
conviction that the editor is in every way 
equal to the importance of the under- 
taking,—that he possesses many of the 
qualities said to be found wanting in one 
of his predecessors, but which are con- 
sidered necessary for the successful ac- 
complishment of his task— the vigour 
of imagination to make a poet, and the 
strength of judgment to make a critic.’’ 

Mr. Mitford makes many excellent 
conjectures to relieve the reader of the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher from 
those errors of the transcriber or 
printer to which allusion has already 
been made; and the result is often 
triumphant and unquestionable. To 
other suggestions Mr. Dyce will pro- 
bably demur; but our space will not 
allow us to enter into their discussion. 
Some of Mr. Mitford’s most valuable 
remarks are where he brings his skill 
in dendrology and natural history to 
correct the misapprehensions of town- 
bred commentators. 

On occasion of the following pas- 
sage,— 
He has undone thine honour, poison’d thy virtue, 
And of a lovely rose left thee a canker— 
the Editor had explained “ canker” as 
“a wild, or dog-rose,” misinterpreting, 
as it seems, a statement in Richardson’s 
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Dictionary, that “In Devonshire the 
dog-rose is called the canker-rose,”— 
a name of reproach applied from its 
being so constantly subject to blight. 
The “canker,” however, is not the 
rose, but its destroyer: and we ma: 
add that the dreadful disease to whic 
the human frame is subject, of the 
same denomination, was also formerly 
pronounced canker, not cancer. 

In another case, the Editor had 
remarked,—“ Bay is here used for 
laurel.” 


No! (cries Mr. Mitford) the bay-tree 
is emphatically rue laurel, and it is in 
the bay (i.e. the true laurel) that the 
quality here mentioned by the poets ‘is 
supposed to exist—Laurus nobilis, the 
laurel of the ancients. The plant that we 
now in England call the laurel, is a prunus 
or cerasus—the Lauro cerasus, or cherry- 
laurel; it was unknown to the ancients, 
and was only introduced into Europe in 
1576, and indeed it is no¢ mentioned in 
Gerard’s Herbal so late as 1597, so that 
it has not been known much above 250 
years. The Jay and Jaurel seem used for 
the same tree in Ford’s The Sun’s Darling, 
act ii. sc. 1, p. 353, ed. Weber. The Lauro 
cerasus, or common laurel, is too tender 
to bear the climate of Germany, and does 
not thrive well even at Paris. The Laurus 
nobilis, or bay-tree, is still more tender, 
and will not succeed if planted much north 
of London. The late severe winter (1855) 
has probably destroyed half of those that 
were in England—except in the southern 
counties. In my garden all, even of thirty 
years’ growth, were killed. 


Again, how instructively does our 
commentator discourse upon the his- 
tory of some of our most important 
culinary vegetables : 


It may be asked why ¢urnips are men- 
tioned rather than any other vegetable? 
because they were rare at that time, and 
lately introduced, in the same manner as 
potatoes are alluded to in Shakespeare. 
A well-informed writer, in a late work 
called Table Traits, tells us that “Turnips 
are so comparatively new to some parts of 
England, that their introduction into the 
northern counties is hardly a century old.” 
Amherst, of Merchant Taylors’, the well- 
known satirical writer, declared he was 
expelled the university, ‘‘ because he 
loved foreign turnips and Presbyterian 
bishops.’”’? Lord Townshend is well-known 
as having been influential in introducing 
them, to the great improvement of culti- 
vation in Norfolk : hence Pope’s line— 


All Townshend's turnips, 
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Lindsay, Bishop of Kildare, used to say, 
‘Tf 1 know anything, it is the manage- 
ment of turnips.”’ 

I may add that the long note on pota- 
toes, in the 15th volume of the Variorum 
Shakspeare, signed Collins (i. e. G. Stee- 
vens), needs some slight correction. 
Whenever this plant is mentioned by 
Shakespeare, the C lyulus batates, or 
sweet potato, is to be understood, not the 
Solanum tuberosum, or the one now in 
common use. The former was a favourite 
dish, and in high repute in France, some 
years previous to the introduction of the 
other. Tradescant* mentioned its be- 
coming rotten in his garden at Lambeth 
as soon as winter approached, which iden- 
tifies the more tender plant. Perhaps the 
best account of it is in Loudon’s Encyclop. 
of Plants, p. 624. The sweet potato is 
now occasionally imported to England as 
a curiosity, and may be seen in the shops 
of the superior fruiterers and salesmen. 


But perhaps Mr. Mitford’s remarks 
upon the cedar are the most notice- 
able, because of their frequent appli- 
cation to the expressions of our early 
poets. He says, 


It is curious, and shows how strong is 
the habit of taking words for and in place 
of the things signified by them, that, fre- 
quent as is the allusion to the “ cedar- 
tree’’ by our old poets, probably not one 
of them had ever seen one ; and, the trees 
not being introduced into England till 
1670, are not to be found figured in the 
plates of our old Herbals. The poets bor- 
rowed their allusions to them from the 
Old Testament: hence their mistakes in 
calling them “ lofty,” which they are not 
in growth, but are, if the word is applied, 
as meant, to situation ; as growing on the 
lofty heights of Lebanon; nor is the epithet 
straight appropriate or characteristic. 





This remark is made in connection 
with the following passage of Beau- 
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mont and Fletcher, as printed by Mr. 

Dyce :— 

Your brother is a royal gentleman, 

Full of himself, honour, and honesty ; 

And take heed, sir, how Nature bent to goodness 

(So straight a cedar) to himself, uprightness 

Being wrested from his true life, prove not dan- 
gerous. 

The difficulty rests in the fourth 
line, which consists of that kind of ex- 
pression, the punctuation of which may 
be relieved by the marks of parenthesis, 
but those marks, we may observe, are 
scarcely ever in old printing or writing 
found placed with that exactness in 
which we now employ them. The old 
editions read thus— 

And take heed, sir, how Nature bent to goodnesse 
(So straight a cedar to himselfe) uprightnesse, 
Be wrested from its true life, prove not dangerous. 

Mr. Mitford preposes— 

And take heed, sir, how (Nature bent to goodness, 

So straight a cedar to herself) uprightness, 

Being wrested from his true use, prove not dan- 
gerous. * 

But we, in lieu of any further alter- 
ation than that of Be to Being, and a 
proper arrangement of the parenthesis, 
would suggest the following explana- 
tion :— 

And take heed, sir, how nature bent to goodness, 
(So straight a cedar to him self uprightness,) 

Being wrested from his true life, prove not dan- 

gerous. 

i.e. how a nature, that has been trained 
to goodness, and resembles a cedar 
faithful to its natural uprightness, 
being wrested from its mode of growth, 
will be endangered. The phrase “him 
self uprightness” is equivalent to its 
own inherent uprightness. We do not 
regard “ Nature” as personified, re- 
quiring the feminine pronoun her ; but 
as—“*a nature” or natural disposi- 





* “T am grateful to certain inhabitants of Lambeth, for having lately renewed with 
much taste and care the decayed monument of this early and illustrious botanist, 


acer et optimus investigator nature, in their churchyard. 


It is a monument that 


I, as a xnworvgavves, piously visit during my annual sojourns in London.” 
+ If cedars are always ¢all with the poets, so are cowslips, as Shakspere terms 


them in his Merry Wives of Windsor. 


This, (remarks Mr. Mitford) in spite of the 


MS. correction of Mr. Collier’s volume, is a very appropriate epithet of the cowslip. 
It is an upright-growing flower, and ¢al/ compared to its common companions of the 
field—the daisy, primrose, violet, &c.; besides, there is a wild variety called the oxlip, 


which is of remarkable strength and height. 


Mr. Dyce’s note is quite to the purpose, 


and I will add an example of this very distinguishing epithet being given to it, in an 


elegant and well-known little poem— 


Where cowslips, clad in mantle meek, 
Nod their ¢a// heads to breezes weak. 
Ode on the Approach of Summer (T. Warton). 
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tion; “his” is then the ordinary pos- 
sessive pronoun at that time usually 
substituted for “its,” and in like man- 
ner the cedar is true to “ himself-up- 
rightness,” instead of “its own up- 
rightness.” This appears to be one of 
those “idiomatic terms and forms of 
expression ” which (as Mr. Mitford has 
himself so well remarked) are scarcely 
“to be examined with philosophical 
analysis, or subjected to grammatical 
restriction, but must be received on 
the authority of usage and prescrip- 
tion.” 

Having ventured thus far with an 
observation of our own, we shall now 
add one or two others that have oc- 
curred to us. 

In the play of Wit without Money 
is this line, 

Let Mims be angry at their St. Bel-swagger’. 
upon which Mr. Dyce has written a 
note, and Mr. Mitford:makes the follow- 
ing comment: “The conjectures and 
authorities cited in this note leave this 
singular expression still unexplained ;” 
adding, that he believes it to be the same 
with Belly-swagger, and that to beiden- 
tical with swag-bellied, as in Othello, 
act ii. sc. 2, where Shakspere speaks 
of “your swag-bellied Hollander.” 
Now, on considering the only two 
examples which are given of the word 
Bellswagger,—that in the dramatists 
before us, and one in Dryden,—it ap- 
pears to us that an indelicate interpre- 
tation has been erroneously given to 
it, although in both passages it occurs 
in connection with indelicate matters, 
which may have contributed to mis- 
lead the lexicographer Ash,* as well 
as his several successors, and that mis- 
conception has been assisted by the 
connection between swagger and swag- 
gerer. Whatever application may have 
been made of the term in a contemptu- 
ous or equivocal sense, we are satisfied 
that its original derivation is of a dif- 
ferent source, and such derivation will 
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explain the allusions to religious mat- 

ters with which we find it associated. 
The passage in the earlier drama 

occurs where two servants, annoyed 

at the determination of their mistress 

to quit London, are wishing all manner 

of hindrances to the journey,—that 

their lady’s hackneys may tire at High- 

gate, that all the inns at St. Alban’s 

may be unprepared to receive her, and 

next— 

Let Mims be angry at their S. Bellswagger, 

And we passe in the heate on’t, and be beaten, 

Beaten abominably, beaten horse and man, 

And all my Ladies linnen sprinkled 

With suddes and dishwater. 


The editors of 1788 thought this 
alluded to some local custom. Arch- 
deacon Nares, in his Glossary 1822, says 
“the history of this canonized person, 
S. Bellswagger, is a desideratum.” It 
is a history we cannot supply; but we 
think the passage itself furnishes a 
little history of the former state of 
Mimms. It was a village on the Great 
North road, where there were many 
women who gained their living as 
laundresses, and also by offering their 
humble accommodations to the lower 
class of travellers ; with this was mixed, 
no doubt, too much of vice and de- 
bauchery, that required, not unfre- 
quently, the interference of the village 
constable, who was also, as in later 
days, the bellman, and officially con- 
nected with the parish church. The 
bell-swagger was in fact the more mo- 
dern beadle. And now let us see how 
the passage in Dryden’s Spanish Friar 
supports the same view : 


Dominick.—Take notice how uncha- 
ritably he talks of churchmen! 

Gomez.—Indeed, you are a charitable 
belswagger! My wife cried out, Fire, 
fire! and you brought out your church- 
buckets, and called for engines to play 
against it!—Spanish Friar, Act v. Se. 2. 


In those days it was not every parish 
that had engines prepared against fire, 





* Belswagger (s. a low and cant word), a whoremaster. 
Bellyswagger (s. a low word, from belly and swagger), a bully, a hectoring fellow. Ib. 


The same meaning is attached to the first word by Johnson. 


Ash’s Dictionary, 1775. 


Webster (London edit. 


4to. 1831) explains it as ‘‘ a lewd man,’’ quoting Dryden; and Richardson (4to. 1836) 
as ‘* Perhaps, no more than a fine, a brave, swaggerer, a braggart, a bully.” He is fol- 


lowed by Halliwell (2d edit. 1850): ‘“‘ A swaggerer, a bully.’’ 


It may be remarked 


that Ash and most of the lexicographers have it be/swagger, but that in the first edition 
of Wit without Money it is more plainly printed “ bell-swagger.’’ In Ash’s Dictionary 
the compound words belman, belfounder, and belmetal (he has not got bellringer), are 


also spelt with one /. 
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but all had buckets, which were kept 
in the church-tower, under the charge 
of the “beadle and bellman.” Pro- 
bably, the ringers of the church-bells 
would also be called bell-swaggers, as 
it requires no great effort to sway 
or swag a hand-bell, but consider- 
able strength as well as skill, to swag, 
or weigh down, those hung in the 
steeple. If this does not sufficiently 
explain why the official at Mimms is 
called S. Bell-swagger, or Saint Bell- 
swagger, it’ at least accounts for the 
designation being mixed up _ with 
church-matters: and it is not impos- 
sible that the allusion is to the sanctus 
or saint-bell, the use of which was kept 
up in many places long after the Re- 
formation, and in some is not yet re- 
linquished. 

n “An eye of tame pheasants,” 
though a matter of natural history, 
Mr. Mitford has not improved the 
Editor’s note, which was to quote the 
o——— Phasianorum fetura from 
Cole’s Dictionary. He adds, “ An eye 
of pheasants is a corruption of a nide, 
or nest, of pheasants.” This we be- 
lieve to be a mistake. In old English 
an egg was called eye, plur. eyren, 
from the French oie ; the depository of 
the eggs was an eiry, a word used by 
Drayton, Milton, and Dryden (see the 
— in Richardson's Dictionary) ; 
and the parent bird who guarded the 
nest was an eyer (as in the Poem on 
the Deposition of Richard II.) The 
nestlings themselves were called eyasses, 
a term particularly applied to young 
hawks ; and Shakspere, in Hamlet ii. 2, 
speaks of “an ayrie of children, little 
yases.” It is true that the French have 
the word niais in the same sense; but 
we think, in a term of falconry, the 
French may have derived this from the 
English eyas, rather than from the 
Latin nidus. 

Our readers are probably already 
aware that Mr. Dyce is now pre- 
paring an annotated edition of Shak- 
spere—that poet, of whom he has 
heretofore said,— 


Thinking as I do that Shakespeare is 
unlike the other dramatists of Elizabeth 
and James’s age ; that his method of con- 
ceiving and working out character (to say 
nothing of his diction) is peculiarly his 
own—I deny the truth of a passage in 
Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Dramatists of 
the Age of Elizabeth :—‘ He towered above 
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his fellows, in shape and gesture proudly 
eminent; but he was one of a race of 
giants, the tallest, the strongest, the most 
graceful and beautiful of them, dut it was 
a common and noble brood.’’’ P. 12, ed. 
1840. 


In this sentiment Mr. Dyce is sup- 
ported by almost all those who have 
ventured to estimate the productions 
of human genius. It was confessed by 
Dryden; who declared of Shakspere, 
“He was the man of all modern and 

erhaps ancient poets, who had the 
argest and most comprehensive soul.” 
Mr. Hallam has amplified the same 
judgment: “The name of Shakspere 
is the greatest in literature—it is the 
greatest in all literature. No man 
comes near to him in the creative 
— of his mind. Compare him with 

omer—the tragedians of Greece, the 

oets of Italy; Plautus, Cervantes, 

oliere ; Addison, Le Sage, Fielding, 
Richardson, and Scott—the romances 
of the later or older schools. One 
man has far more than surpassed 
them all.” 

Dr. Chalmers: “I look on Shak- 
spere as an intellectual miracle. I 
dare say Shakspere was the greatest 
man that ever lived.” 

Coleridge has applied to him the 
epithet of pupidvovc, or thousand- 
souled, and speaks of his oceanic mind ; 
and Goethe says: “I regard Shak- 
spere as a being of a superior nature.” 

We shall now quote Mr. Mitford's 
comparative estimate of our greatest 
Bard with those that can only be re- 
garded as the satellites of his splendour, 
among whom he shines 

velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 

The names of Jonson and Fletcher, and 
of others scarcely of lesser fame, are pre- 
eminently great—sufficient to stand at the 
head of any drama of any country, and to 
render it illustrious. In variety of cha- 
racter, in richness of invention, and wis- 
dom of reflection, even the muse of the 
Athenian stage must retire before them. 
Irreparable would indeed be the loss of 
their writings to our literature and lan- 
guage; but when compared to Shake- 
speare they shrink into a narrower com- 
pass, and seem comparatively wanting in 
the treasures of imaginative wealth (which 
in him seem inexhaustible), and weak in 
that inventive and creative power by which 
he has formed an imperishable world of his 
own. There is that in Shakespeare’s mind 
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that thus appears to separate itself from 
all others. He seems alone to have as- 
cended into the highest sphere of intel- 
lectual life ;—to have surveyed, as from 
an eminence never reached before, the 
entire framework of human society —the 
whole internal structure of the moral uni- 
verse ; to have penetrated into the deepest 
recesses of the human heart, and to have 
commanded the boundless prospect of the 
thoughts, the passions, and the affections 
of mankind. 

And, lastly, we add Mr. Mitford’s 
remarks on the difference between the 
dramatic critics of the eighteenth and 
those of the nineteenth century. 


We may now look back with something 
like wonder at the manner in which the 
older editors approached their voluntary 
task, apparently without any preparation 
or reflection on that proper system to be 
pursued which could alone be successful : 
—when Pope altered what he did not ap- 
prove—when Warburton called on his 
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ready invention, his discursive erudition, 
and his ingenious fancy, to supply the 
place of patient investigation and inquiry 
—and when Steevens forced his own un- 
authorised system of versification into a 
theory, to be maintained at the costly 
sacrifice of his author’s genuine reading; 
nor can any one, deeply jealous of the in- 
tegrity of Shakespeare’s text, be led to 
approve the strange derivations from the 
original which have been made by some 
later editors, in opposition to the earlier 
authorities, and to the just laws of sound 
criticism.* From want of sufficient pre- 
paration for a task which demanded long 
previous studies, chiefly arise, I believe, 
those rash and inconsiderate innovations, 
and this delusive and dangerous plan of 
supplying the want of knowledge by un- 
supported assertion and a confident bold- 
ness of conjecture ; and we trust that the 
system (if such it can be called) so utter! 
destructive of truth, and so unworthy of all 
acknowledged talent and finished learning, 
has altogether passed away. 





THOMAS 


MANY of the pages of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine have been successfully 
devoted to the biographies of persons 
eminent in their day, but now almost 
forgotten. Among such names may 
be ranked that of Thomas Lupset, one 
of the first who taught the Greek lan- 
guage in this country, and a man held 
in high estimation by the learned of 
his time. The following particulars of 
his life are collected from Wood’s 
Athenz Oxonienses, as edited by Dr. 
Bliss; the History and Antiquities of 
the University of Oxford, by the same 
author, edited by Gutch; Knight’s Life 
of Colet; and various other sources. 

Thomas Lupset was born in the 

arish of St. Mildred, Bread Street, 

ondon, about the year 1498. He was 
the son of William Lupset, a gold- 
smith and citizen of London (who 
afterwards removed to the parish of 
St. Vedast, Foster Lane, where he 
died in 1522), and Alice his wife 
(buried at St. Alphage, London Wall, 
in 1545), When a boy he was taken 


LUPSET. 


into the care and protection of Dr. 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, by whom he 
was sent to St. Paul’s School, founded 
about the year 1509 by that worthy 
Dean; where he received his educa- 
tion under the care of the eminent 
grammarian William Lily and John 
Rightwise, the first masters thereof, 
and probably under the immediate 
superintendence of Colet himself, who, 
in his will,f calls him his scholar in 
the following words. “Item. I will 
that Thomas Lupeshed my schollar be 
remember’d after the Busnesion of 
myn executors, and to have all suche 
bookes prynted as may be most neces- 
“ay for his lernyng.” 
ccording to Dr. —— Lupset 
roceeded from St. Paul’s School to 
embroke Hall, Cambridge, which 
statement is confirmed by Dr, Knight, 
p. 203, who says he was there sup- 
ported by an exhibition from Colet ; 
where we hear of him also in a letter 
from Erasmus to Colet,§ dated from 
Cambridge, 11 July, 1511. That great 





* “Satius est ulcus intactum relinquere, cui mederi non possis; multum in his 
rebus valet ¢empus.”’ 
+ Knight’s Colet, App. xx. edit, 1823, p, 401. 
t Hist. Camb. p. 59. 
§ Erasmi Opera, fol, 1702-3, vol. iii, p. 107, “ tuus ac vere tuus alumnus,”’ &c, 
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man mentions him as having been very 
useful to him in his studies, as well as 
agreeable to him for his conversation. 
Wood doubts that he was ever at 
Cambridge because Caius gives no au- 
thority for his statement; but Caius, 
being contemporary with Lupset, was 
probably acquainted with the fact 
from his own knowledge. 

At the early age of seventeen Lupset 
repaired to Italy, as secretary to Rich- 
ard Pace, who went Ambassador to the 
Venetians in 1515. We also hear of 
him in Italy as visiting Reginald Pole.* 
Having taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts at Paris, he returned to Eng- 
land about the year 1519, and settled 
at Oxford as a member of Corpus 
Christi College. In 1520 he succeeded 
John Clement in the Rhetoric and 
Humanity Lecture, founded the year 
previously by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
publicly read upon Cicero's Philippics, 
in Corpus Christi Hall. In this ca- 

acity he is honourably spoken of in a 
ettert from the University to the 
Cardinal, dated 7th May, 1521. 


We place it in the number of your im- 
mortal benefits, that your exuberant good- 
ness towards the common advancement of 
learning hath vouchsafed to send Lupset 
among us; for whom though we always 
had a very great personal regard, yet it 
hath been highly augmented by the re- 
commendation with which you have been 
pleased to honour him after so affectionate 
and distinguishing a manner. 

And again in a letter to Thomas 
Linacre, the king’s physician, written in 
December of the same year,{ wherein 
they speak of Lupset’s reading on 
Linacre’s Version of the Sphere of 
Proclus, before a most numerous audi- 
ence, with great approbation. Sir Tho- 
mas More also, in a letter to Erasmus, 
mentions him in the following words. 


Lupsetus noster magno auditorio summa 
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cum laude sua, nec minore scholasticorum 
fruge, bonas literas in utraque lingua pro- 
fitetur Oxoniz. 

Stapleton§ names him among the 
learned friends of More. In this lec- 
tureship he was succeeded by Ludo- 
vicus Vives in August or September 
1523. 

On the 2nd of June, 1521, he sup- 
plicated the venerable regents met in 
congregation “that, whereas he had 
spent four years in study at Paris and 
Oxford, it might be sufficient for him 
that he might be permitted to proceed 
in the faculty of arts ;” which suppli- 
cation of his being granted, he was li- 
censed to proceed on the 19th of the 
same month, and on the 9th of July 
following he did really stand in the 
act then celebrated.|| 

It seems that he also succeeded the 
said John Clement in the Greek Lec- 
tureship founded by Cardinal Wolsey, 
but in what year is not known. 

Lupset had been deeply engaged in 
the study of school divinity ; but, being 
better informed by Erasmus, about this 
time he left the “rubbish of the schools” 
for the more polite learning then coming 
into vogue ; and Erasmus further adds 
that on that very day he sold the musty 
schoolmen, and purchased Greek au- 
thors.** 

In 1523 he was at Padua with Car- 
dinal Pole; whence returning to Eng- 
land, at the earnest request of Cardinal 
Wolsey he again journeyed to Paris 
as tutor to Thomas Winter, the Car- 
dinal’s natural son. 

On the 28th of March in the same 
year, Lupset was admitted to the free 
chapel of St. Nicholas in the parish of 
Stanford le Hope, in the county of 
Essex.ff On the 21st April, 1526, he 
was instituted to the rectory of Great 
Mongeham, Kent,{{ and, on the 4th of 
July following, to that of St. Martin 





* Phillips’ Life of Pole, 1767, 8vo. vol. i. p. 12. 


+ Nam immortalis beneficii, &c. 
~ Wood’s Hist. and Antiq. Ox. 
§ In vita Thome Mori, cap. v. p. 196. 
§ Wood’s Hist. Ox. by Gutch, note. 


Fiddes’s Life of Wolsey, fol. p. 217. 


|| Wood’s Ath. Oxon. 


Pits. 


** Eras. Epist. Tho. Moro. Knight’s Life of Erasmus, p. 216. 


+t 1523, Mar. 


Mag’r Tho. Lupset, A.M. admissus ad liberam capellam S. Nich. 


infra parochiam de Stanford le Hope per resign. Mag’ri Will. Kempe ultimi custodis. 


—Reg. Tunstall Ep’i Lond. 


tt 21 Apr. 1526. Magister Tho. Lupsett cler. primam tonsuram obtinens cum quo 
per sedem apostolicam infra scripta sufficienter dispensatum fuit eccl. parochialem de 
Magna Mongeham Cant. dioc. (admissus) per resign’ D’ni Robynson cler. ex causa 
permutat’ cum eccl. de Snergate ex coll. Arch’pi.— Reg. Warham Cant. , 
2 
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Ludgate.* He was also collated to 
the rectory of Cheriton, in the county 
of Southampton. In 1530 he became 
prebendary of Ruscombe, in the church 
of Salisbury, on the death of John Fox, 
archdeacon of Winchester. 

Various dates are given as to the 
time of his death. Wood says he died 
in 1532; Erasmus (in Epistol. Reg. 
Polo), in 1531; Holinshed +t corrobo- 
rates Wood’s statement. But the time 
of his death must have been in the 
= 1530, as the following extract will 
shew : 


1 Jun. 1530. Will. Revett, LL.D. ad- 
missus ad eccl’iam S. Martini infra Lud- 
gate per mortem mag. Tho. Lupset ad pres. 
abb. et conv. Westm.—Reg. Lond. 


He was buried in the church of St. 
Alphage within Cripplegate, where no 
tablet remains to his memory. Wood 
speaks of his wife Alice, but this must 
be a mistake for his mother; for Lup- 
set, being in priest’s orders, could not 
have married. Dod, the historian of 
the church of Rome,{ gives him this 
character: “ He was a general scholar, 
and not only esteemed for his polite 
way of writing, but for his modesty 
and candid behaviour; whose piety was 
no less remarkable than his learning.” 

Dr. Knight § says that in his opinion 
Erasmus entertained a greater respect 
for none of our countrymen than for 
him. He was greatly esteemed by 
Cardinal Pole, who invited him to his 
house in Italy, and by whom he was 
regarded as one of the greatest scho- 
lars of the age. The biographer of 
Pole adds that “ Lupset has left behind 
him several treatises equally learned 
and polite, and a still more valuable 
monument of himself—the character 
of candour, modesty, and religion.”— 
Phillips’s Life of Pole, i. 14. 

Lupset was very serviceable to his 
learned contemporaries in preparing 
and correcting their works for the 
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press. He was the supervisor of Li- 
nacre’s edition of “ Galeni de sanitate 
tuenda,” and of the second edition of 
Sir Thomas More’s “Utopia.” The 
only production of his own published 
in his lifetime consisted of “ Epistole 
varie ad Edw. Leuim, Nisenum et 
Paynellum ;” written from Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford, and printed 
in— 

Epistole aliquot Eruditorum nunquam 
ante hac excuse, multis nominibus digne 
quee legantur a bonis omnibus, quo magis 
liqueat, quanta sit insignis cujusdam syco- 
phantee virulentia. 


No name, place, or date. Wood 
says it was printed at Basil in 1520. 
The “virulentia” was against Eras- 
mus, concerning the non-insertion of 
1 John v. 7 in his edition of the Greek 
Testament. One of these letters is 

rinted in the Appendix, No. 26, to 
Knight's “ Life of Erasmus.” 

The following works were afterwards 
published in his name :— 


1. ‘© An Exhortacion to yonge Men, 
perswayding them to walke in the Pathe- 
way that leadeth to Honestie and Goodness, 
Written to a frende of his by Thomas 
Lupsete, Londoner.” This Treatise is ad- 
dressed ‘‘ To my Withipol;” || contains 40 
leaves, and concludes ‘‘ Fare ye well. At 
More,{ a place fof my Lorde Cardinal’s 
(Wolsey) in the feast of Saynt Bartholo- 
mew, 1529.’’ Londini in eedibus Regii 
Impressoris (Berthelet) anno M.D.xxx. 
Cvm privilegio. 12°. (Ames by Herbert, 
p- 432.) 1534, 12mo. (White Knights 
2488. 18s. Lowndes, Bibliog. Manual.) — 
1535. 12mo. (Ames, p. 426.)—1540. 8vo. 
—1544. 16mo. D. 4 in eights. (Lowndes.) 

2. “A Treatise of Charite 1 Joan. 5. 
Hee est enim charitas dei, vt precepta 
eius seruemus.’’ No author’s name ap- 
pears, but it is inserted among his works. 
Contains 48 leaves, the last blank, ‘* Lon- 
dini, in edibus—typis impress. Cvm pri- 
vilegio ad imprimendum solum. Anno 
M.D.xxIx.”’ 1Gmo. (Ames, p. 434.) 1546. 
8vo. 





* Newcourt, Repert. p. 414. 


t+ ‘‘ Thomas Lupset, a,Londoner, a lerned yoong man, who departed this life the six 
and thirteth yeare of his age about the yeare of our Lord 1532. He wrote sundrie 
vertuous treatises.’’ (Holinshed, edit. 1583, p. 977.) 


t Dod, Church Hist. p. 220. 
§ Life of Erasmus, p. 214. 


|| One Richard Withipol was Vicar of Walthamstow, Essex. 


But the person here 


addressed is styled Edmonde, and appears to have been a pupil to the author, and was 


now come to age. 
§ The More in Hertfordshire. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XLV. 


Perhaps he was the son of Richard. 
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3. ‘* A Compendiovs and A very Frute- 
fvl Treatyse teachynge the waye of Dy- 
enge well, writen to a frende, by the flowre 
of lerned men of his tyme Thomas Lup- 
sete, Londoner, late deceased, on whose 
sowle Jesu haue mercy.’’ Contains 40 
leaves, the last blank, ‘‘ Londini ex sdibus 
regii impressoris—cum privilegio—solum 
anno M.D.XxL1.’’ 12mo. or l6mo. (Sir M. 
M. Sykes, pt. ii. no. 309—14s8.) (Lowndes, 
Ames, p. 440.) —1534—1546—-1560. 8vo. 

4, ‘*A Sermon of Saint Chrysostome, 
wherein besyde that it is furnysshed with 
heuenly wisedom and teachinge he wonder- 
fully proueth, that no man is hurted but 
of hymselfe : translated into Englyshe by 
the flowre of lerned menne in his tyme 
Thomas Lupsette Londoner.” Contains 
D. 6 in eights. ‘‘ Londini, in officina— 
typis impress. Cum priuilegio—solum 
M.D.xLit.’’ The cut (Berthelet’s) sign 
on the back. Small oct. (Ames, p. 441.) 

5. Sermon of St. Cyprian on the Mor- 
tality of Man. 

6. Picus Earl of Mirandula his Rules of 
a Godly Life. 

7. The Gathered Councils of Isidore. 

These three last were printed in 1560, 
with the name of Lupset as translator, 
and Wood includes them in the list of his 
works. But in 1534, “A Sermon of Ci- 
prian of mortalitie of man and the rules of 
a Christian lyfe by Picus erle of Miran- 
dula bothe translated into englysshe by 
Syr Thomas Elyot,’’ was published by 
Berthelet (Ames, p. 423), and again in 
1539 (Bodleian Catalogue). Bishop Tanner 
(Bibl. Brit.) is inclined to think they are 
improperly attributed to Lupset. 

8. ** Workes,’’ 1545, containing 212 
leaves. 12mo. (Ames, p. 450.)—‘* Lon- 
dini, anno M.D.xLv1’’ in the compart- 
ment, with 1534 on the sel. 212 leaves. 
“q Londini, in edibus—typis impress.— 
Cum privilegio—solum. anno M.D.xLVI.”’ 
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oct. Accopy is in the Bodleian Library. 
At Sotheby’s, in 1824, one sold for 24s, 
(Ames, Lowndes). 

9.5“ Tho. Lupsets Workes. Anno domini 
M.D.LX.”’ D. 4 in eights. “ Imprinted 
in Paules churcheyearde, at the sign of the 
swanne by Jhon Kynge.”’ oct. (Horne 
Tooke, 439, 16s. A copy is in the Bod- 
leian, and another in the British Museum 
(George the Third). Contains, 1. The 
Treatise of Charity ; 2. The Exhortation ; 
3. Treatise how to die; 4. Chrysostom’s 
Sermon; 5. Cyprian’s Sermon ; 6. Picus’ 
Rules; 7. Councels of Isidore. (Maun- 
sell’s Catalogue, 1595, fol. p. 68.) 


Bale (Cent. 9. xi. p. 708) and Pits 
(sub an. 1532, p. 713) enumerate se- 
veral other works by him, but I can 
find no other mention of them. See 
Berkenhout (Biog. Lit. 1777, 4to. p. 
118) who remarks that these are pro- 
bably nothing more than the heads of 
chapters. 

Two Letters from Lupset to Eras- 
mus, dated “ Paris e Coll. Lombardi- 
orum, 15 Sept. 1516,” and “ Londino, 
28 Jan.” s. a. and one to Dr. Botzemus 
dated “ Enipotente & lecto 27 Apr. 
1523,” are printed in “Des. Erasmi 
Rot. Opera Omnia,” 1703, fol. tom. 3, 
pp- 1570, 1852 and 1702. Epistole, 
79, 459, and 325. Five Letters from 
Erasmus to Lupset are also printed in 
the same work. A Letter from Bu- 
deus to Lupset without date is printed 
at the beginning of Sir Thomas More’s 
Works, edit. 1566, fol. 

Leland, the antiquary, has cele- 
brated Lupset thrice in his “ Encomia 
Trophea,” &c. edit. 1589, pp. 9, 11, and 
37, “ Collectanea,” edit. 1770, vol. 5, 
pp. 87, 89, and 108. 

An Oxp Paving. 
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IT is the boast of most modern 
Germans that Shakspere is better un- 
derstood and more reverentially cared 
for in Germany than in his own country. 
They seem to think that he, as a poet, 
is in much the same condition as those 
poops who were said to have had 

ew who put trust in them in their 
native land. It must be allowed that 
Shakspere has been nobly translated 


by Schlegel and Tieck, and that he is 
represented on the German stage with 
rare fidelity to the poet’s text. Nor 
does reverence for him stop here. 
There are few German towns, at least 
university towns, at which he is not 
the favourite author at reading parties, 
where the different characters are al- 
lotted to the company, and each per- 
son reads aloud the character for which 
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he has been cast. Some fourteen years 
ago Bonn was especially famous for 
these pleasant and intellectual parties. 
There were few towns in which the 

et was more highly appreciated. 
This, perhaps, was natural ; for Schlegel 
was then a resident there, and his en- 
thusiasm for the poet was as fervent 
and as catching as ever. 

There is certainly no lack of affec- 
tion for the poet here at home. 
It must be confessed, however, that it 
has been manifested occasionally in 
very questionable shapes. ‘There is no 
dramatic writer who has been so ruth- 
lessly mutilated, in order, as it was 
supposed, to improve him. Of these 
outrages on an almost sacred text I will 
proceed to name a few examples, by 
way of illustration. For this purpose 
I will not follow a strictly chronolo- 
gical arrangement, but commence with 
a piece that has suffered less at the 
hands of improvers than many others, 
but which hee not entirely escaped 
the mutilating process to which I have 
referred. 

Auv’s WEL THAT Enns WELL, when 
revived with some, but not important, 


alterations, at Drury Lane, in the 
spring of 1742, brought misfortune 


to the actors. Mrs. Woflington was 
seized with sudden illness as she stood 
at the wing ready to go on, in Helena. 
Millward, who played the King, was 
even more unfortunate. He had pre- 
viously been ill, and the dress given 
out for him as King was either too thin 
for the boards of Drury in March, or 
was damp. He was seized with a 
shivering fit when wearing it, and 
soon after died. Despite the solicitude 
of Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Ridout, after 
playing Diana for one night, is said to 

ave been laid up for some time; and 
Davis asserts that Mrs. Butler, who 
was playing the Countess of Rousillon, 
“was seized with a distemper in the 
progress of the play.” The indispo- 
sitions of the ladies were only tempo- 
rary; but “All’s Well that Ends 
Well” could hardly have been uttered 
by any of the actors who played in the 

jece on the first night of its revival 
in 1742. 

Kemble produced the play, with al- 
terations of his own, at Drury Lane, 
in 1794. They were harmless, save in 
one point, in which he materially in- 
jured the text. In the 4th scene of 
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Shakspere’s third act, the Countess 


says :— 
When haply he shall hear that she is gone 
Ife will return, and lope Z may that she, 
Hearing so much, will speed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love. 


Kemble absurdly, in the second line, 
substituted he for J. This absurdity 
did not escape Geneste, for, as he says : 
“Bertram, who had abandoned his 
home for the sake of avoiding his wife, 
could not hope that she would return.” 
Kemble played Bertram ; a = which 
was performed by Charles Kemble at 
Covent Garden in 1811, when the 
piece as altered by John was again 
revived. The revival is memorable 
for. the fact that so good an actor as 
Fawcett was hissed in Parolles. He 
declared he would never play the part 
again ; but was induced to change his 
mind by Charles Kemble, who said 
that the secession of Fawcett would 
knock up the play. 

Kemble had high authority for treat- 
ing the text of Shakspere so as to suit 
stage arrangements, rather than to 
manifest respect for the author. 

Early in 1759, Capel and Garrick 
made an onslaught against Shakspere’s 
Antony AND CLeopatra. ‘They re- 
duced thenumber of characters, altered 
thenames of others,transposed speeches, 
and altogether seemed to take delight 
in creating confusion. In spite of new 
scenery and dresses, the play failed‘ 
and this was to the especial chagrin 
of Garrick, who thought to witch 
the world with “the Herculean Ro- 
man.” : 

John Kemble is said to have been 
the concoctor of the “ trash” made up 
from Shakspere and Dryden, and acted 
as “ Antony and Cleopatra,” at Covent 
Garden, in 1813. Young was the An- 
tony, and Mrs. Fawcett the Cleopatra. 
Kemble had a very just idea that Mrs. 
Siddons would act dl eopatra superbly, 
and had often invited her to play that 
character. Her reply was, that she 
should hate herself if she were to act 
Cleopatra as she knew it ought to be 
er What distinguished this altera- 
tion was, that Kemble put into it no- 
thing of his own. He merely dove- 
tailed Shakspere and Dryden ; vamped 
speeches from one with speeches from 
the other; welted scenes together, and, 
in fact, “cobbled” the affair. It did 
not succeed, as Shakspere’s play has 
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since done, when acted with more 
regard for the author. 

The first, and probably the worst, 
alteration of the Comepy or Errors, 
was that brought out at Covent Garden 
in 1734, under the title of “ See if you 
like it; or, It is all a Mistake.” It was 
called “a comedy in two acts,” and 
said to be taken from Plautus and 
Shakspere. Hull brought out another 
adaptation at Covent Garden in 1739, 
and played Ageon in it. The text of 
Shakspere was more respected here, 
and this version was occasionally 
played at “the Garden” for several 
years. It was, perhaps, never better 
—_ than in 1811, when Jones and 

runton were better representatives 
of the two Antipholus’ than Charles 
Kemble and Pope, who played the 
characters in 1808. The two Dromios 
were admirably enacted by Munden 
and Blanchard; but the former was 
so much shorter than the latter, that the 
idea of mistaking one for the other 
was absurd. In 1819, under Charles 
Kemble’s management, was committed 
the “literary murder” on Shakspere 
of turning this capital comedy into an 
opera. The criminal was Reynolds, 
who hoped that his additional scenes 
would be readily pardoned as being 
absolutely necessary for the sake of 
introducing the songs. It is as if a 
burglar were to say, “Pardon me for 
breaking into your house, as it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the bad end I 
have in view.” As an opera, the cast 
was excellent, but in the arrangement 
there was a continual comic violation 
of times, seasons, probability, grammar, 
geography, natural history, and com- 
mon sense, In 1824, Miss Stephens 
brought out this highly ridiculous 
emendation of Shakspere by Reynolds 
for her benefit at Drury Lane, and 
called it in the bills “ Shakspere’s 
Comedy of Errors.” Poor Shakspere! 

Not the least sacrilegious of the mu- 
tilators of Shakspere was Charles John- 
son, who, in 1723, brought out Love 
in a Forest at Drury Lane, as an im- 

rovement upon Shakspere’s As You 

iE Ir! ‘The mutilator fearlessly 
challenged the judgment of the au- 
dience in a piece from which he had 
omitted Touchstone and Audrey, Wil- 
liam, Corin and Phebe. Much of what 
one actor ought to say is given to 
another. Jaques robs Benedick. Ro- 


salind speaks extracts from the part 
of Viola, and Pyramus and Thisbe 
are brought from the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream to figure in the forest 
before the Duke! ‘The confusion is 
awful ; but there is one good point. In 
the second act, the speech touching 
the wounded stag used to be spoken 
by the first lord > alenian properly gave 
it to Jaques, and with hit it has re- 
mained ever since. The original play 
was revived at Drury Lane in 1740, 
when it was acted for the first time 
since the Reformation. Mrs. Prit- 
chard was the Rosalind, and Quin 
played Jaques. Rosalind was the least 
effective of the characters played by 
Mrs. Siddons. She dressed the part 
so absurdly as to excite very general 
ridicule. In this character she was as 
completely extinguished by Mrs. Jor- 
dan, as John Kemble was in Sir Giles 
Overreach, by Kean, or Jenny Lind 
in Norma by Diva Grisi. 

In 1682 Tate fancied there was 
something in the times like those de- 
picted in the days of Cor1oLanvs, and 
to make the parallel more striking, he 
pulled Shakspere’s play to pieces, and, 
out of the fragments built up his own 
“ Ingratitude of a Commonwealth.” 
Nahum altered all for the worse, and 
wrote a new fifth act which was still 
worse than the mere verbal or scenic 
alterations. The impudence of the de- 
stroyer was illustrated by his cool 
assurance in the prologue, that 


He only ventures to make gold from ore, 
And turn to money what Jay dead before. 


As if Tate had not done enough, 
Dennis, in 1719, altered Coriolanus for 
political reasons, and brought it out 
at Drury Lane, in the cause of his 
country and his sovereign. He called 
it “The Invader of his Country, or 
Fatal Resentment,” and _ perhaps 
thought to frighten the Pretender by 
it. The failure was complete, although 
Booth played the principal character. 
Dennis spelt Titus Lartius with ag, 
making him Largius! 

Then came Jamie Thomson's version 
at Covent Garden in 1749, with Quin 
for the hero. The public of Thomson's 
days had no great reverence for Shak- 
spere, but they cared less for Jamie’s 
“Caius Marius,” conceived in Kew 
Lane. The drama is worth reading, if 
it be only to see how very civil and col- 
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loquial the hot leader of the Volscians 
could be made by a Scotish poet, 
whose mind was innocent of classical 
perceptions of beauty. In Shakspere’s 
tragedy we have the annals of a life 
put into action. In Thomson’s we have 
a single incident diluted into five acts. 
The secession from Rome, with its 
consequence, forms the entire staple of 
a play which ends with a tag of troll- 
ing rhymes, which are about as natural, 
and not half so amusing, as if the grave 
speaker of them had danced a horn- 
pipe in his cothurni. 

In 1754 Sheridan, the actor, pro- 
duced an amalgamated version of 
Shakspere, Thomson, and a trifle from 
Dennis. It was enough to make the 
bard in his grave alter his curse from 
the man who might disturb his bones 
to the man who dared to re-arrange 
his pieces. 

In 1789 John Kemble, who really 
had that sort of regard for Shakspere 
which those people have for the pic- 
turesque who tear ivy away from a 
church tower in order to whitewash 
its walls, produced his alteration of 

revious alterations, at Drury Lane. 

he result was a mixture of Thomson 
and Shakspere, with five of the best 
scenes of the latter omitted, and what 
was judicious in the former spoiled. 
Thomson places Coriolanus “ upon the 
sacred hearth, beneath the dread pro- 
tection of the Lares.” Kemble lets 
the great Roman allude to the hearth, 
but puts him “beneath the statue of 
the mighty Mars.” Geneste, in no- 
ticing this reading, asks if Kemble 
supposed that Tullius had a statue of 
Mars in his chimney corner! Let me 
add, that Coriolanus was the finest of 
Kemble’s characters, and the worst of 
Cooke’s and Kean’s. George Frede- 
rick never played it but once in Lon- 
don, and that was for Raymond’s be- 
nefit at Drury Lane in 1804. Kemble 
said that he himself never played Co- 
riolanus so much to his own satisfac- 
tion as at Bath in 1817. 

In January, 1820, the Drury Lane 
managers “restored the text of Shak- 
spere, with omissions only,” and brought 
Kean out in a part for which he was 
totally disqualified by his stature, but 
which had its brilliant points never- 
theless. The true restoration of Shak- 
spere’s Coriolanus was one of the 
triumphs of Macready’s management 
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at Covent Garden. This might have 
appeased manes restless since that 
night in 1680 when Otway, at Dorset 
Gardens, turned Coriolanus and Romeo 
and Juliet into one play, and called it 
Caius Marius! What is extraordi- 
nary is, that this play was a stock-piece 
for half a century. 

CyMBELINE was revived by Theo- 
philus Cibber in 1744. Garrick altered 
it, but not materially, in 1761. No 
further injury was done to Shakspere 
till Kemble produced his edition of the 
play at Covent Garden in1806. Kemble 
convicted Shakspere of ignorance by 
re-christening several of the characters. 
He no doubt thought the poet a very 
careless, and himself a very clever, 
fellow. The old nomenclature was 
restored at Drury Lane in 1829. 

Brooke’s Cymbeline, whatever he 
thought of it himself, is inferior to 
Shakspere’s. The earlier Cymbeline by 
D’Urfey (1682) is worse than Brooke’s. 
D’Urfey talks therein of packet-boats, 
clergymen’s daughters, city dames, and 
“salacious Puritans.” This is even 
worse than Hawkins’s version (1759), 
in which he makes the youth brought 
up in a cave, talk fluently of my- 
thology and the poets, as though he 
were as skilled as the Oxford Professor 
of Poetry who had made him talk so 
inconsistently ! 

At the end of 1772 Garrick pro- 
duced his alteration of Hamuet. As it 
was never published, it is impossible to 
say how far he was authorised in his 
re-division of the acts of the play. It 
was not until nearly the close of the 
tragedy that he ventured to alter the 
language. He then made Laertes 
something more of an honest gentleman, 
and not a plotter with the king against 
the life of Hamlet. The delicacy of 
David was shewn by his leaving the 
audience in ignorance of the fate of 
Ophelia, and by his not permitting the 
queen to be poisoned on the stage, but 
causing her to be carried off gingerly 
in a fit of incipient insanity. The 
Gravediggers were cut out, as low, and 
Osric erased, as farcical. The other 
alterations were more worthy of Ducis 
than of David; but as Talma in the 
Hamlet of Ducis, so Garrick in his 
own edition of the Dane, gave infinite 
delight to his hearers. After all, the 
alterations of Garrick are not quite so 
audacious as the new fifth act supplied 
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to Shakspere’s tragedy by such a very 
Shaksperian gentleman as Monsieur 
Dumas ! 

The critics were less pleased than 
the mere play-goer at the way in which 
Garrick had treated Shakspere in this 

iece.- They accused all actors of 
ignorance. They instanced how it 
could not be otherwise on account of 
the defective training of most of them, 
and they alluded unmistakeably to 
young Powell and Mrs. Pritchard, the 
first of whom had come from trade, 
and the latter was not, originally, much 
higher in the social scale. 
he ignorance of actors may inca- 
acitate them from being critics, but 
it hardly disables them as actors. 
Rachel plays Phedra none the less 
sublimely for knowing no more of the 
history of the heroine and her times 
than she does of logarithms. 

Garrick was less culpable than 
Dumas or Ducis; but Tate Wilkinson, 
in his alteration of Hamlet, was more 
guilty than either. Like Colley Cibber, 

e introduced speeches from other 

lays, but he did not do this with the 
ju iciousness of Colley. Fancy the 

ing in Hamlet dying with the words 
in his mouth which Shakspere has 
given to Cardinal Beaufort! 

I remember, when ‘alma used to 
play with the tall Mademoiselle Du- 
chesnois, the seat of his chair was 
slantingly raised to make his height 
more equal with the lady’s. Garrick, 
too, had his chair-trick in Hamlet. 
When the ghost appeared in the scene 
between Hamlet and his mother, Gar- 
rick used always to overturn his chair. 
The latter was differently constructed 
from that used by the Queen. The feet 
were tapered, and placed so much under 
the seat that it fell with a touch. 

The best emendation I know of the 
common “business” (as the stage cant 
has it) of Hamlet, is that followed by 
some German theatres, and first sug- 

ested by Goethe in his Wilhelm 
Ticister. When our Hamlet used to 
compare his father’s picture with his 
uncle’s, he was wont to look at two 

ortraits hanging from his own neck. 

ometimes, and more judiciously, the 
Queen wore one and her son the other. 
In Germany the two portraits are the 
life-size adornment of one room, and 
to these Hamlet points as he makes the 
contrast between the two monarchs. 





There was less an outrage than a 
joke on Shakspere when Mrs. Siddons 
played the part of Hamlet. This was 
in the version partly altered by Lee and 
partly by Garrick. This was a rather 
favourite part with Mrs. Siddons in the 
country. Garrick’s alteration of Shak- 
spere’s Hamlet was never played in 
London after the year 1780, when Ban- 
nister, jun. produced for his benefit the 
play as originally written. Since then 
it tes been represented with merely 
necessary omissions. 

The Taminc or THE SuRew wasrather 
abridged than altered, and the abridg- 
ment has kept the stage, in spite of 
Mr. Webster’s reproduction of the ori- 
ginal play. When impetuous Wood- 
ward and the not less impetuous Clive, 
who hated one another, played the prin- 
cipal parts in the “farce,” he was so 
carried away by the cunning of the 
scene,—or something worse,—that he 
upset Kitty, and ran a fork into her 
hand. But for the latter accident her 
ten nails would have been scored on 
the face of Petruchio. 

In the same year, Garrick brought 
out Tue Tempgst as an opera, with 
Beard for his Prospero. Dryden’s ad- 
ditions were only partially adopted, 
but Garrick would have nothing to do 
with Hippolito and Dorinda. Garrick 
was too much ashamed of his produc- 
tion to acknowledge the hand he had 

in it; but nobody doubts his having 
made the changes in question. He 
even revived Dryden’s opera of The 
Tempest, which is more absurd than 
his own. Murphy rightly conjectures 
that David would have rendered more 
honour to Shakspere had he played 
Prospero himself, rather than permitted 
it to be sung by Beard. But Theophilus 
Cibber is by far the most indignant of 
the censurers of Garrick. Writing in 
1756, he remarks that, “ Were Shak- 
spere’s ghost to rise, would he not 
frown in indigtidtion on this pilfering 
pedlar in poetry, who thus shamefully 
mangles, mutilates, and emasculates 
his (Shakspere’s) plays? The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream has been 
minced and fricasseed into a thing 
called the Fairies ; the Winter’s Tale 
mammocked into a droll; and the Tem- 
pest castrated into an opera. ... Yet 
this sly prince would insinuate all this 
ill om of the bard is owing, forsooth, 
to his love of him! Much such a mock 
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proof of his tender regard as the cob- 
bler’s drubbing his wife. . . . Nowonder 
Shakspere’s name is insulted by fo- 
reigners, while he is tamely suffered 
to be thus maltreated at home.” 

The way in which Tas Mercuant or 
Venice has been treated presents, per- 
haps, the greatest outrage on Shak- 
spere. This was done by Granville 
(Lord Lansdowne), in his “ Jew of 
Venice.” The individual in question 
makes the elegant Portia express her 
horror of marrying a Dutchman, as 
she should then become “ La Signora 
Gutts! oh hideous! what a sound 
will that be in the mouth of an Ita- 
lian!” Doggett, the great comic actor, 
but not a buffoon, was the favourite 
Shylock of his day; Macklin, however, 
caused Doggett and his imitators to be 
forgotten. 

Macklin deservedly enjoys the re- 
putation of having restored Shylock 
to the stage. He revived the Merchant 
of Venice, at Drury Lane, in 1741, in 
opposition to the Jew of Venice—the 
wretched “ emendation” of Shakspere 
by Lansdowne. The whole company 
at Drury was in a sort of agony at the 
boldness of Macklin, who resolved to 
play Shakspere’s piece unmutilated! 
Quin told him he would be hissed off 
the stage. The agony would have been 
still greater if the actors had had the 
least idea that Macklin had resolved 
to play Shylock, not as a comic part, 
as Doggett and others had played it, 
but as a serious character. At re- 
hearsal he simply repeated his text, 
and his own heart almost failed him 
when the night came, for the audience 
received him coolly. The speech, how- 
ever, descriptive of Shylock’s hatred 
of Antonio, electrified the house, and, 
as Kean said of his own Shylock, when 
he made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane, the “pit rose at him,” to ac- 
knowledge the Jew as Shakspere had 
depicted him. 

Garrick laid his hands on Tue W1n- 
TER’s TALE in 1746, made a comedy of 
it, and added to it the second name of 
“or, Florizel and Perdita.” As if this 
were not enough, he brought out, on 


the same night, his alteration of the 
Taming of the Shrew. It was entitled 
the “Farce of Catherine and Petru- 
chio.” The public approved the ab- 
surd changes made by “ Roscius.” The 
pieces were played together a dozen 
times at least. Garrick cut out the 
first three acts of the first-named piece, 
and yet he had the assurance to con- 
clude his introductory prologue with 
the words, 

*Tis my chief wish, my joy, my only plan, 

To lose no drop of that immortal man. 


Garrick corrected Shakspere’s geo- 
graphy, by erasing Bohemia as a mari- 
time country, and altering it to By- 
thinia. He also supplied a nearly new 
scene for the entry of Leontes ship- 
wrecked. ‘The whole of the Garrick 
changes have been styled “flat and 
dull,” and declared to be as near to 
Shakspere as the mimicry of Fal- 
staff’s page reflected his master. The 
“namby pamby” prevailed. Hermione 
is made to say, 

My lord, my king! there’s distance in those names! 
My husband! 


And Florizel says, sheepishly, to Per- 
dita, 
—— My wishes be thy subjects, 
And harmless as thy sheep. 


The change of Autolycus into Auto- 
licus was of no importance in English. 
Our dramatists, however, have been 
very loose in their quantities. Addison 
laughed at the Professors at the Sor- 
bonne for quoting the Fathers in false 
Latin. Did he omit the name of Shak- 
spere from his list of English poets 
because of the famous false quantity 
in Hyperion? ‘This can hardly have 
been the case, for he patronised 
Hughes,—and heavy Hughes, in his 
Siege of Damascus, has Eumences with 
the penultimate long, and Heraclius 
with the penultimate short ! 

These examples will suffice for the 
present. At a future opportunity, I 
will notice the offences of the “im- 
provers” as exhibited in the historical 
plays illustrative of English history. 

J. Doran. 
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The History of England from the Accession of James II. 
Vols. III. and IV. 


Macaulay. 


THESE long - expected volumes 
justify the delay which has occurred 
in their publication. The voluminous 
reading which they attest, the care 
with which they bring out the views 
of opposite parties, the amount of 
original research which has gone to 
the collection of the facts, and the 
obvious pains bestowed on their dis- 
play and arrangement, evidence a 
degree of labour which renders hur- 
ried or even speedy publication im- 
possible. Gentlemen who write for 
the hour may dash off their plea- 
sant compilations with astonishing fa- 
cility; but works like this, which, 
although far from faultless, is in 
many respects most admirable—works 
which aim at instructing and de- 
lighting whole generations and many 
generations—at influencing their opi- 
nions and guiding their conduct,— 
cannot be struck off in a heat. Such 
works must be the result of long cla- 
boration and of accumulated and pa- 
tient toil. The vivid pictures in the 
volumes before us have evidently been 
touched and re-touched, and worked 
up and altered, sometimes heightened 
and sometimes softened, with the feel- 
ing and love of an artist; whilst every 
character has been studied, and every 
spot of note has been visited, and its 
features observed and registered, and 
ultimately described, from personal 
inspection. 

But something more than even the 
highest care and pains is necessary to 
the production of a really excellent 
historical work. Some of the heaviest 
books in our literature—books which 
no human being ever did or could 
read—have proceeded from writers 
whose research and care are unques~ 
tionable. The union of the faculty 
which leads men patiently to in- 
quire, with the totally distinct faculty 
which enables them vividly to de- 
scribe, can alone produce works of the 
highest interest and therefore of the 
highest value. This union is found in 
perfection in Mr. Macaulay. As a 
hunter after facts, he is mighty as 
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Nimrod; and he can describe what he 
discovers in a manner so attractive as 
to fix the attention of the most care- 
less, and to allure the superficial from 
the last new novel. 

The faults of these volumes are those 
of their predecessors—too great elabo- 
ration—too many words—too much 
striving after effect—too little confi- 
dence in the memory of the reader. 
The pictures are overdone. The mi- 
nuteness is that of the pre-Raphaelite. 
Of the spirit which animates the work 
it is almost superfluous to say that it 
is palpably and thoroughly Williamite. 
We are not disposed to complain of 
this. Absolute impartiality is scarcely 
attainable by human nature. Every 
historian has his bias, and every party 
its historian. The Tory Hume, the 
Roman Catholic Lingard, the anti- 
Stuart Oldmixon, the high-church 
Carte,—these, and all the rest, have 
opinions and biases which influence 
their judgments and guide their pens. 
It is well for the admirers of king 
William that they possess such a writer 
as Mr. Macaulay to give their version 
and explain their views. The Revo- 
lution of 1688, the diversion of the 
succession, and the establishment of 
parliamentary government, were works 
of the Whigs. It is right and just— 
and indeed it is the bounden duty of 
every Englishman—to listen atten- 
tively to every explanation of those 
great incidents. It is a pleasure to do 
so, when the explanation comes from 
a diligent student and a fearless stater 
of facts; and, if some occasional doubts 
should now and then be inspired by 
the palpable and irrepressible parti- 
sanship of the writer, the only effect 
should be to lead us to further inquiry. 
Some of Mr. Macaulay’s judgments are 
not unlikely to be reversed ; but, after 
all allowances are made, his work will 
be admitted by persons of candour to 
be a noble example of authorship, a 
triumphant vindication of the necessity 
of the Revolution, and a demonstra- 
tion of the justice of the principles on 
which it proceeded. 
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The present volumes take up the 
story at the moment when the new 
dynasty had been placed on the throne. 


The Revolution had been accomplished. 
The decrees of the Convention were every 
where received with submission. London, 
true during fifty eventful years to the 
cause of civil freedom and of the reformed 
religion, was foremost in professing loyalty 
to the new Sovereign. Garter King at 
Arms, after making proclamation under 
the windows of Whitehall, rode in state 
along the Strand to Temple Bar. He was 
followed by the maces of the two Houses, 
by the two Speakers, Halifax and Powle, 
and by a long train of coaches filled with 
noblemen and gentlemen. The magistrates 
of the City threw open their gates and 
joined the procession. Four regiments 
of militia lined the way up Ludgate Hill, 
round Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and along 
Cheapside. The streets, the balconies, 
and the very housetops, were crowded 
with gazers. All the steeples from the 
Abbey to the Tower sent forth a joyous 
din. The proclamation was repeated, with 
sound of trumpet, in front of the Royal 
Exchange, amidst the shouts of the citizens. 

‘In the evening every window from 
Whitechapel to Piccadilly was lighted up. 
The state rooms of the palace were thrown 
open, and were filled by a gorgeous com- 
pany of courtiers desirous to kiss the 
hands of the King and Queen. The Whigs 
assembled there, flushed with victory and 
prosperity. There were among them some 
who might be pardoned if a vindictive 
feeling mingled with their joy. The most 
deeply injured of all who had survived the 
evil times was absent. Lady Russell, 
while her friends were crowding the gal- 
leries of Whitehall, remained in her re- 
treat, thinking of one who, if he had been 
still living, would have held no undistin- 
guished place in the ceremonies of that 
great day. But her daughter, who hada 
few months before become the wife of 
Lord Cavendish, was presented to the 
royal pair by his mother the Countess of 
Devonshire. A letter is still extant in 
which the young lady described with great 
vivacity the roar of the populace, the 
blaze in the streets, the throng in the pre- 
sence chamber, the beauty of Mary, and 
the expression which ennobled and softened 
the harsh features of William. But the 
most interesting passage is that in which 
the orphan girl avowed the stern delight 
with which she had witnessed the tardy 
punishment of her father’s murderer. 


From the consideration of these 
brilliant externals, we are taken into 
the interior of the palace. We are 
shown that the successful prince, who 
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was regarded by superficial observers 
as one of the most enviable of human 
beings, was in truth one of the most 
anxious and unhappy. The clergy had 
no sooner escaped the difficulties which 
threatened them under James II. than 
they began to repine that their safety 
had been bought at the sacrifice of 
their distinguishing tenet of non-re- 
sistance. The soldiers felt themselves 
degraded by the success of an invader 
who came supported by foreign troops. 
“ Black coats and red coats,” said a 
vehement Whig in the House of Com- 
mons, “are the curses of the nation.” 
(iii. 5.) And William himself became 
unpopular as soon as the dangers 
which had brought him to England had 
been surmounted. His manners—to 
the last those of “ a foreigner in speech, 
tastes, and habits”—were contrasted 
with those of Charles IT. whose easy 
bow, good stories, style of dancing, and 
playing tennis, with the sound of his 
cordial laugh, were familiar to all 
London. 


One day he was seen among the elms of 
Saint James’s Park chatting with Dryden 
about poetry. Another day his arm was 
on Tom Durfey’s shoulder; and his ma- 
jesty was taking a second, while his com- 
anion sang ‘‘ Phillida, Phillada,’’ or “'To 
horse, brave boys, to Newmarket, to 
horse.” James, with much less vivacity 
and good nature, was accessible, and, to 
people who did not cross him, civil. But 
of this sociableness William was entirely 
destitute. He seldom came forth from 
his closet; and, when he appeared in the 
public rooms, he stood among the crowd 
of courtiers and ladies, stern and abstracted, 
making no jest and smiling at none. His 
freezing look, his silence, the dry and con- 
cise answers which he uttered when he 
could keep silence no longer, disgusted 
noblemen and gentlemen who had been 
accustomed to be slapped on the back by 
their royal masters, called Jack or Harry, 
congratulated about race-cups or rallied 
about actresses. The women missed the 
homage due to their sex. They observed 
that the king spoke in a somewhat impe- 
rious tone even to the wife to whom he 
owed so much, and whom he sincerely 
loved and esteemed. They were amused 
and shocked to see him, when the Princess 
Anne dined with him, and when the first 
green peas of the year were put on the 
table, devour the whole dish without of- 
fering a spoonful to her Royal Highness ; 
and they pronounced that this great soldier 
and politician was no better than a Low 
Dutch bear. 
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Mary did her best to supply the de- 
fects of her husband. “She was Eng- 
lish by birth and English also in her 
tastes and feelings. Her face was hand- 
some, her port majestic, her temper 
sweet and lively, her manners aflable 
and graceful.” In understanding she 
was quick, in conversation lively, 
interested in the lighter kinds of lite- 
rature, of stainless purity in life and 
manners, munificent in charity without 
being ostentatious, and a determined 
discourager of slander. Mary em- 
ployed all the influence which she 
derived from her many pleasing qua- 
lities to gain the hearts of the people for 
her husband, but it was all in vain or 
nearly so. The state of his health com- 

lied him to leave the metropolis. 

ensington then out of town, and 
Hampton Court then far from London, 
ill repaid the Londoners for the aban- 
donment of Whitehall, and the curtail- 
ment of their season. The people who 
had seen Charles II. squander thou- 
sands on residences and establishments 
for his mistresses complained of the 
expense of the new buildings, and one 
of the king's ministers hinted that the 
services of the Londoners to the cause 
of the Revolution deserved a better 
return from a Revolution king. “Do 

ou wish to see me dead?” was Wil- 
iam’s pettish reply. 

The coronation of the new sovereigns, 
the honours by which William sought to 
attach to his government the leaders of 
all parties in the state, and the promotion 
of Bamet to the bishoprick of Salis- 
bury, are all fully dwelt upon. The 
causes which secured the passing of 
the Act of Toleration and the failure 
of the Comprehension Bill are de- 
veloped with fairness and moderation. 
We are then directed to the state of 
things abroad. Whilst William was 
gaining a throne, Louis was commit- 
ting one of those acts of atrocity by 
which his reign stands pre-eminently 
stigmatised. The devastation of the 

alatinate—a country endeared to the 

nglish people by long-cherished re- 
collections of Elizabeth of Bohemia-— 
aroused the national hatred, and ren- 
dered it an easy task to unite Great 
Britain in the great league through 
which it was William’s object to curb 
the power of then encroaching and 
domineering France. 

But, ere attention could be given to 


foreign politics, the sister kingdoms, and 
Ireland first of all, urgently demanded 
William’s instant care. Ireland had 
been in fact wrested from England by 
the policy of James II. All power had 
been transferred to the hands of the 
Roman Catholics, and it was so exer- 
cised that flight or contest was the 
only resource for the Protestants, plun- 
dered and tyrannised over by the wild 
exasperated Irishry. To secure the 
dominion of Ireland for James as a 
separate kingdom apart from England 
was the object of Tyrconnel and the 
Celtic inhabitants. With that view the 
exiled king was invited to quit St. 
Germain’s and take up his residence 
in Dublin. In the meantime one or 
two Protestant communities put them- 
selves into an attitude of defence. Ken- 
mare, the history of which is admirably 
detailed by Mr. Macaulay, took its 
government into its own hands; so did 
Enniskillen; and at Londonderry, in 
spite of the opposition of the bishop 
and the treachery of the governor, 
the walls were repaired, the gates were 
closed, and preparations were made 
by the townspeople for a resolute 
defence. Mr. Macaulay’s account of 
James’s reception in Ireland and his 
progress to Dublin shews the way in 
which the skilful historian may on 


the dull despatches of diplomatic agents 
gather facts which are invaluable, and 
string them together in a way which 
makes the scene live before the reader’s 
eye. 


The first part of the journey was through 
wild highlands, where it was not strange 
that there should be few traces of art and 
industry. But, from Kilkenny to the 
gates of Dublin, the path of the travellers 
lay over gently undulating ground rich 
with natural verdure. That fertile district 
should have been covered with flocks and 
herds, orchards and cornfields: but it was 
an untilled and unpeopled desert. Even 
in the towns the artisans were very few. 
Manufactured articles were hardly to be 
found, and if found could be procured 
only at immense prices. The truth was, 
that most of the English inhabitants had 
fled, and that art, industry, and capital 
had fled with them. 

James received on his progress nu- 
merous marks of the goodwill of the pea- 
santry; but marks such as, to men bred 
in the courts of France and England, had 
an uncouth and ominous appearance. 
Though very few labourers were seen at 
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work in the fields, the road was lined by 
Rapparees armed with skeans, stakes, and 
half-pikes, who crowded to look upon the 
deliverer of their race. The highway along 
which he travelled presented the aspect of 
a street in which a fair is held. Pipers 
came forth to play before him in a style 
which was not exactly that of the French 
opera; and the villagers danced wildly to 
the music. Long frieze mantles, re- 
sembling those which Spenser had, a cen- 
tury before, described as meet beds for 
rebels and apt cloaks for thieves, were 
spread along the path which the cavalcade 
was to tread ; and garlands, in which cab- 
bage-stalks supplied the place of laurels, 
were offered to the royal hand. The 
women insisted on kissing his Majesty; 
but it should seem that they bore little 
resemblance to their posterity; for this 
compliment was so distasteful to him that 
he ordered his retinue to keep them at a 
distance. 


The defence of Londonderry is de- 
scribed with becoming spirit, although 
the heroism of Walker is not, we think, 
made sufliciently prominent. It should 
have been at least as conspicuous as 
the cruelty of Rosen. The following 
is the spirit-stirring description of the 
breaking of the boom :— 


It was the thirtieth of July. The sun 
had just set; the evening sermon in the 
cathedral was over; and the heartbroken 
congregation had separated, when the 
sentinels on the tower saw the sails of 
three vessels coming up the Foyle. Soon 
there was a stir in the Irish camp. The 
besiegers were on the alert for miles along 
both shores. The ships were in extreme 
peril: for the river was low; and the 
only navigable channel ran very near to 
the left bank, where the head-quarters of 
the enemy had been fixed, and where the 
batteries were most numerous. Leake 
performed his duty with a skill and spirit 
worthy of his noble profession, exposed 
his frigate to cover the merchantmen, and 
used his guns with great effect. At 
length the little squadron came to the 
place of peril. Then the Mountjoy took 
the lead, and went right at the boom. The 
huge barricade cracked and gave way; 
but the shock was such that the Mount- 
joy rebounded, and stuck in the mud. A 
yell of triumph rose from the banks: the 
Irish rushed to their boats, and were pre- 
paring to board; but the Dartmouth 
poured on them a well-directed broadside, 
which threw them into disorder. Just 
then the Phoenix dashed at the breach 
which the Mountjoy had made, and was 
in a moment within the fence. Meantime 


the tide was rising fast. The Mountjoy 
began to move, and soon passed safe 
through the broken stakes and floating 
spars. But her brave master was no more. 
A shot from one of the batteries had 
struck him; and he died by the most 
enviable of all deaths, in sight of the city 
which was his birthplace, which was his 
home, and which had just been saved by 
his courage and self-devotion from the 
most frightful form of destruction. The 
night had closed in before the conflict at 
the boom began; but the flash of the 
guns was seen, and the noise heard, by 
the lean and ghastly multitude which 
covered the walls of the city. When the 
Mountjoy grounded, and when the shout 
of triumph rose from the Irish on both 
sides of the river, the hearts of the be- 
sieged died within them. One who en- 
dured the unutterable anguish of that 
moment has told us that they looked fear- 
fully livid in each other’s eyes. Even 
after the barricade had been passed, there 
was a terrible half-hour of suspense. It 
was ten o’clock before the ships arrived 
at the quay. The whole population was 
there to welcome them. A screen made 
of casks filled with earth was hastily 
thrown up to protect the landing-place 
from the batteries on the other side of the 
river; and then the work of unloading 
began. First were rolled on shore barrels 
containing six thousand bushels of meal. 
Then came great cheeses, casks of beef, 
flitches of bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of 
pease and biscuit, ankers of brandy. Not 
many hours before, half a pound of tallow 
and three quarters of a pound of salted 
hide had been weighed out with niggardly 
care to every fighting-man. The ration 
which each now received was three pounds 


“of flour, two pounds of beef, and a pint of 


pease. It is easy to imagine with what 
tears grace was said over the suppers of 
that evening. 


The legislative atrocities of James’s 
Irish parliament are energetically, we 
might almost say fiercely, commented 
upon; and the Battle of the Boyne, the 
fall of Drogheda, the flight of James, 
the heroic defence of Limerick, its 
second siege and capitulation, with 
the subsequent transfer to France of 
the services of the majority of James’s 
Irish troops, all come in due course, 
and are described with the writer's 
customary force and pictorial power. 
The last of these incidents elicits a 


good example of the way in which Mr. 
Macaulay’s mind is at all times open 
to the perception of the links which 
bind one fact in history to another, 
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and of his readiness in taking advan- 
tage of their mutual connection. Writ- 
ing of the Irish enlistment in the service 
of France, Mr. Macaulay remarks that 
Henry Luttrell was one of those who re- 
fused to take service under the Grand 
Monarque. His good example was re- 
warded by William’s government with 
a pension of 500/. per annum, and a 
grant of the estate of his elder brother, 
who adhered firmly to the cause of 
James. But these advantages were 
more than-compensated by the abhor- 
rence of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, which not merely pursued him 
through life, but at the end of five and 
twenty years led to his assassination 
in the streets of Dublin. The vices of 
his life kept alive the memory of his 
desertion; the hatred which pursued 
him to the grave was inherited by 
his descendants; “and unhappily,” 
says Mr. Macaulay, “nothing in the 
character either of his son or of his 
andson tended to mitigate the feel- 
ing which the name of Luttrell ex- 
cited.” Now, mark the way in which 
this Irish unpopularity of the Luttrells 
is applied in a note to one of the most 
curious literary questions in our his- 
tory, but a question totally distinct 
and foreign to the purpose of Mr. 
Macaulay's present History. 


‘* There is,’’ Junius wrote eighty years 
after the capitulation of Limerick, “a 
certain family in this country, on which 
nature seems to have entailed a hereditary 
baseness of disposition. As far as their 
history has been known, the son has regu- 
larly improved upon the vices of the 
father, and has taken care to transmit 
them pure and undiminished into the 
bosom of his successors.’ Elsewhere he 
says of the member for Middlesex, ‘“* He 
has degraded even the name of Luttrell.’ 
He exclaims, in allusion to the marriage 
of the Duke of Cumberland and Mrs. 
Horton, who was born a Luttrell: ‘* Let 
Parliament look to it. A Luttrell shall 
never succeed to the crown of England.” 
It is certain that very few Englishmen 
can have sympathised with Juntus’s ab- 
horrence of the Luttrells, or can even 
have understood it. Why then did he use 
expressions which to the great majority of 
his readers must have been unintelligible ? 
My answer is, that Philip Francis was 
born, and passed the first ten years of his 
life, within a walk of Luttrells-town. 


The explanation of the text of 
Junius is valuable, and the application 
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of the personal history of the Luttrells 
for that purpose is a striking proof of 
Mr. Macaulay's readiness ; but the evi- 
dence adds little to the probability of 
the Franciscan theory, since it is just 
as applicable to Burke, or to any of 
the other suspected authors of Junius 
who were born in Dublin, as to Sir 
Philip Francis. 

The pacification of Scotland is dealt 
with as fully as that of Ireland, and offers 
many similar points of commanding in- 
terest. As in the case of Ireland, Mr. 
Macaulay has presented a preliminary 
sketch of the condition of the country, 
and especially of the Highlands. We 
do not vouch for its accuracy, but it is 
curious enough to deserve extract. At 
this time, he remarks, a modern Eng- 
lishman may pass in a day from his 
club in St. James’s Street to his 
shooting-box in the Grampians, and 
may there find all the comforts and 
luxuries of his club. At that time, St. 
James's Street had as little connection 
with the Grampians as with the Andes; 
and, if any one desired to acquire a 
knowledge of the country occupied by 
the Celtic population, the price he 
would have had to pay for his know- 
ledge would have been heavy :— 


He would have had to endure hardships 
as great as if he had sojourned among the 
Esquimaux or the Samoyeds. Here and 
there, indeed, at the castle of some great 
lord who had a seat in the Parliament and 
Privy Council, and who was accustomed to 
pass a large part of his life in the cities of 
the South, might have been found wigs and 
embroidered coats, plate and fine linen, 
lace and jewels, French dishes and French 
wines. But, in general, the traveller would 
have been forced to content himself with 
very different quarters. In many dwellings 
the furniture, the food, the clothing, nay, 
the very hair and skin of his hosts, would 
have put his philosophy to the proof. His 
lodging would sometimes have been in a 
hut, of which every nook would have 
swarmed with vermin. He would have in- 
haled an atmosphere thick with peat smoke, 
and foul with a hundred noisome exhala- 
tions. At supper grain fit only for horses 
would have been set before him, accompa- 
nied by a cake of blood drawn from living 
cows. Some of the company with which 
he would have feasted would have been 
covered with cutaneous eruptions, and 
others would have been smeared with tar 
like sheep. His couch would have been 
the bare earth, dry or wet as the weather 
might be; and from that couch he would 
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have risen half poisoned with stench, half 
blind with the reek of turf, and half mad 
with the itch. 


Equally merciless is Mr. Macaulay 
in his wrath against the modern par- 
tiality for the Highland costume. 

Few people seemed to be aware that, at 
no remote period, a Macdonald or a Mac- 
gregor in his tartan was to a citizen of 
Edinburgh or Glasgow what an Indian 
hunter in his war-paint is to an inhabitant 
of Philadelphia or Boston. Artists and 
actors havé represented Bruce and Douglas 
in striped petticoats. They might as well 
have represented Washington brandishing 
a tomahawk, and girt with a string of 
scalps. At length this fashion reached a 
point beyond which it was not easy to 
proceed, The last British king who held 
a court in Holyrood thought that he could 
not give a more striking proof of his respect 
for the usages which had prevailed in Scot- 
land before the Union, than by disguising 
himself in what, before the Union, was 
considered by nine Scotchmen out of ten 
as the dress of a thief. 

But surely this application of a mo- 
dern instance is a mere mistake. When 
George IV. and Sir William Curtis 
donned the tartan, they did so, not 
with any reference to “the usages 
which had prevailed in Scotland before 
the Union,” but as an indication of re- 
spect for the feelings of the country at 
the time of their visit. If they had 
gone to Scotland before the Union, 
there might have been truth in Mr. 
Macaulay’s argument— provided his 
facts are correct, which we a little 
doubt; but, as they went in 1822, the 
fact simply indicates the mutability of 
fashion, and the sentence should have 
run thus—“ The last British king who 
held a court in Holyrood thought that 
he could not give a more striking proof 
of his respect for the popular feeling in 
Scotland, than by assuming a pictur- 
esque costume then regarded by them 
with feelings of national pride, but 
which before the Union was considered 
by nine Scotchmen out of ten as the 
dress of a thief.” 

Lochiel is a noble picture on the 
canvass of Mr. Macaulay. He stands 
forth as the model of a Celtic chieftain 
of the highest class. The Ulysses of 
the Highlands, he has been painted con 
amore, and well rewards the artist’s 
pains. Brave in battle, wise in council, 
great physically as well as intellec- 
tually, he was a pattern to civilized 
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noblemen, although a constant dweller 
amongst the barbarians who followed 
him as their chief. His life and social 
position presented extraordinary con- 
trasts, which have been taken full ad- 
vantage of. 

Dundee and Killiecrankie call forth 
Mr. Macaulay’s descriptive powers. 
Hisaccountis admirable; but how could 
he write that Blair Castle “is not dis- 
tinguished by any striking peculiarity 
from other country seats of the aristo- 
cracy?” Did he ever see anywhere 
else the residence of a gentleman so 
like the ugliest of barracks? We give 
a portion of the account of the battle:— 


The sun was low in the west before 
Dundee gave the order to prepare for 
action. His men raised a great shout. 
The enemy, probably exhausted by the 
toil of the day, returned a feeble and wa- 
vering cheer. “ We shall do it now,” 
said Lochiel: “ that is not the cry of men 
who are going to win.’”?” He had walked 
through all his ranks, had addressed a few 
words to every Cameron, and had taken 
from every Cameron a promise to conquer 
or die. 

It was past seven o’clock. Dundee 
gave the word. The Highlanders dropped 
their plaids. The few who were so lux- 
urious as to wear rude socks of untanned 
hide spurned them away. It was long re- 
membered in Lochaber that. Lochiel took 
off what probably was the only pair of 
shoes in his clan, and charged barefoot at 
the head of his men. The whole line ad- 
vanced firing. The enemy returned the 
fire and did much execution. When only 
a small space was left between the armies, 
the Highlanders suddenly flung away their 
firelocks, drew their broad-swords, and 
rushed forward with a fearful yell. The 
Lowlanders prepared to receive the shock; 
but this was then a long and awkward 
process ; and the soldiers were still fum- 
bling with the muzzles of their guns and 
the handles of their bayonets when the 
whole flood of Macleans, Macdonalds, and 
Camerons came down. In two minutes 
the battle was lost and won. The ranks 
of Balfour’s regiment broke. He was 
cloven down while struggling in the press. 
Ramsay’s men turned their. backs and 
dropped their arms. Mackay’s own foot 
were swept away by the furious onset of 
the Camerons. His brother and nephew 
exerted themselves in vain to rally the 
men. The former was laid dead on the 
ground by a stroke from a claymore. The 
latter,with eight wounds on his body, made 
his way through the tumult and carnage 
to his uncle’s side. Even in that ex- 
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tremity Mackay retained all his self-pos- 
session. He had still one hope. A charge 
of horse might recover the day; for of 
horse the bravest Highlanders were sup- 
posed to stand in awe. But he called on 
the horse in vain. Belhaven indeed be- 
haved like a gallant gentleman; but his 
troopers, appalled by the rout of the in- 
fantry, galloped off in disorder: Annan- 
dale’s men followed: all was over: and 
the mingled torrent of redcoats and tartans 
went raving down the valley to the gorge 
of Killiecrankie. 

The death of Dundee is another 
picturesque incident slightly but well 
described. But the great feature in 
the Scotish portion of the volume is 
the Massacre of Glencoe. As a lover 
and an apt describer of striking events, 
Mr. Macaulay does his best to delineate 
the place, the men, and way in and 
by which this monstrous wickedness 
was effected. Glencoe—the Glen of 
Weeping—is brought before us in all 
its sombre majesty: “In truth that 
pass is the most dreary and melan- 
choly of all the Scotish passes, the 
very Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
Mists and storms brood over it through 
the greater part of the finest summer; 
and even on those rare days when the 
sun is bright, and when there is no 
cloud in the sky, the impression made 
by the landscape is sad and awful.” 

he dwellers in this gloomy valley 
were dangerous neighbours to the 
Saxon lowlanders, and were unpopu- 
lar even amongst their Celtic brethren. 
They were friendly only to King James 
and to the persons sent to dwell 
amongst them, in order that they might 
murder them with greater case and 
certainty. Their submission to the 
government of William was tardy in 
the extreme. Still they endeavoured 
to carry it out on the latest day pre- 
scribed by law. Owing to circum- 
stances which did not rest with the 
Macdonalds — that was the clan to 
which these unhappy people belonged 
—the submission could not be con- 
summated in due time, but it was ac- 
complished, although with some doubts 
as to its legal efficacy, within a few days 
afterwards. The certificate of their 
submission was privately considered 
by some of the Scotish political autho- 
rities and was treated as a nullity. It 
was altogether suppressed. It was 
determined to pacify and civilise the 
country—such was the excuse—by 
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exterminating the obnoxious dwellers 
amongst the precipices and torrents of 
Glencoe. This execrable crime could 
not be accomplished without the autho- 
rity of William. The necessary warrant 
was prepared for his signature. It ran 
thus—* As for MaclIan of Glencoe [the 
hereditary appellation of the chief of 
the Glencoe branch of the Macdonalds] 
and that tribe, if they can be well dis- 
tinguished from the other Highlanders, 
it will be proper, for the vindication of 
public justice, to extirpate that set of 
thieves.” The warrant was laid before 
the king with many others, and was 
signed, it is said, without being read— 
—— without its effect being at all 

own, which Mr. Macaulay asserts is 
the way in which “ princes and minis- 
ters daily sign, and indeed must sign, 
documents.” Here then was a royal 
warrant to “ extirpate” the “ tribe” of 
Maclan of Glencoe. Mr. Macaulay 
contends that, even if the king read and 
considered the document, the “ words 
naturally bear a sense perfectly inno- 
cent,” which he explains thus ;—that 
it is one of the first duties of every 
government to “extirpate gangs of 
thieves ;” which means that “ every 
gang, as a gang, ought to be completely 
broken up, and that whatever severity 
is indispensably necessary for that end 
ought to be used.” Perhaps so. But 
these are not the words. The question 
does not relate to the breaking up of a 
“ oang of thieves,” but to the “extirpa- 
tion” of a Highland “ tribe,” which is 
loosely described as a “ set of thieves.” 
Gang is a word improperly introduced 
into the discussion. A “tribe” is to 
be “ extirpated”—that is the direction 
of the warrant, and we are mistaken if 
any palliatory ingenuity will ever be 
able to extract an innocent meaning 
out of such a direction. To “ extir- 
pate” is not a legal proceeding. It 
does not mean that the persons alluded 
to are to be dealt with by judges and 
with a view to proved offences. It 
breathes slaughter. Itis to be carried 
out by fire and sword. It confounds 
the innocent with the guilty. It com- 
prehends old men, women, and babes. 
In such way was the warrant under- 
stood at the time. In such way, and 
with circumstances of treacherous 
cruelty, the authority was carried out 
as far as possible. Mr. Macaulay 
blames the king for not having pun- 
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ished those who devised and executed 
the crime. There was no doubt a 
great deal in the mode of execution 
which called for punishment, but the 
cause of all was in the king’s warrant 
to exterminate. It was a heinous of- 
fence to have abused the confidence of 
the king by smuggling through such 
a warrant, and ought to have been 

unished ; but William probably felt 

ow large a share of the fault rested 
on himself, and originated in his 
own imperfect mode of transacting 
this business. 

We can do no more than glance at 
some few of the principal English af- 
fairs which come under Mr. Macaulay’s 
notice. Thelast daysof Jeffreys, passed 
in the Tower amidst public execrations, 
in the bodily agonies of painful disease, 
and with a mind distempered by 
punch, furnish a frightful but effective 

icture. The Nonjurors, stubborn, 

igoted, and superstitious, are deli- 
neated strongly, but not without a feel- 
ing of respect for their conscientious- 
ness. The apostolic virtues of Ken, 
the acute reasoning powers of Leslie, 
the learning of Hickes and Collier, and 
the oddities of Dodwell, all pass under 
review, and afford some partial glimpses 
at that which has not yet come under 
Mr. Macaulay’s notice—the literature 
of the period of which he treats. 

The difficulties of William in his 
new government are fully admitted. 
It was his intention in 1690 to abandon 
the throne and retire to Holland. 
“He was weary of the crown. He had 
tried to do justice to both the contend- 
ing parties; but justice would satisfy 
neither. The Tories hated him for 
protecting the Dissenters. The Whigs 
hated him for protecting the Tories.” 
He had urged an — upon both 

arties, but neither would accept it. 


Zach looked forward to an opportunity 
of utterly destroying the other. Both 
detested him “ because he would not 
let them tear each other in pieces.” 
He secretly ordered preparations to 


be made for his return to Holland, and, 
having done so, called together a few 
of his chief counsellors and told them 
his purpose. They were thunder- 
struck. They entreated him to aban- 
don his project with a pathetic vehe- 
mence “rare in the conferences of 
statesmen. Many tears were shed. 
At last the king was induced to give 
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up at least for the present his design 
of abdication.” 

An Act of Indemnity on which Wil- 
liam had set his heart was rejected on 
both sides. But William was not 
easily daunted. He sent the parliament 
a ready drawn Act of Grace, and it was 
passed : “ It is one of his noblest and 
purest titles to renown.” It closed the 
proscriptions of fifty years, and, with 
few exceptions, buried in oblivion the 
political offences of half a century of 
revolution. 

The plots against William form great 
features in Mr. Macaulay’s volumes. 
That of Barclay, commonly known as 
the Assassination Plot of 1696, is told 
with wonderful spirit and animation. 
It will share attention with that formed 
by Marlborough in 1691, not for the 
assassination of the king, but for the 
ousting him in a curiously cunnin 
way. The character of Marlboroug 
as delineated by Mr. Macaulay will 
oceasion a great deal of dispute. He 
is handled with intense severity; at 
present it is not possible to say whether 
with substantial justice or the contrary. 
The facts must be rigidly inquired into 
—which cannot be easily done—before 
a true verdict can be given. With 
respect to this plot in 1691 Mr. Mac- 
aulay gives his information as entirely 
new. It is known that in that year 
Marlborough fell into disgrace with 
William. Many conjectures have been 
published respecting the cause of their 
rupture. Whatever it was, it is known 
to have brought on the disagreement 
between Queen Mary and her sister 
Anne, but up to this time no one has 
been able full to penetrate the mystery. 
It is unravelled in the pages of Mr. 
Macaulay. 

Marlborough suggested to James to 
avail himself of the English antipathy 
to the Dutch, which at that period was 
exceedingly strong. He proposed to 
move an address in the Lords that “ all 
foreigners” might be dismissed from 
the service of their Majesties. James 
was to direct all his friends to exert 
themselves in support of the motion, 
and in that case, by a peculiar con- 
junction of parties, and by exciting 
and taking advantage of a strong po- 
= outcry, Marlborough had good 

ope to succeed in the House of Lords. 
By skilful management and getting a 
similar motion made in the Commons 
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by a member of great weight he an- 
ticipated similar success there. What 
then would William do? Would he 
yield? Would he discard all his 
dearest, his oldest, his most trusty 
friends? It was hardly possible to 
believe that he would make so painful, 
so humiliating a concession. The 
scheme was, if he hesitated, to force on 
a rupture between the king and the par- 
liament. Marlborough undertook to 
manage the army. He was to excite 
them to fury against the Dutch—no 
difficult matter—and in due time was to 
call upon them toprotect the parliament 
against the king. When that was at- 
tained, farewell to William and Mary. 
Such was the cunning scheme which 
Marlborough submitted to St. Ger- 
main’s. The plot was a good plot, but 
Marlborough could not be trusted. He 
had already deceived both parties. 
What if, having discarded William and 
Mary, he proclaimed, not James but 
Anne, over whom he and his wife had 
absolute dominion? Under James, 
Marlborough would be merely a second 
Monk; under Anne all power would 
be in his hands. James refused to put 
any confidence in him, and through 
some Tory, who was convinced that 
Marlborough was meditating a double 

rfidy, the scheme was laid open to 

ortland. An explanation immediately 
took place between the queen and 
princess Anne. Marlborough was dis- 
missed from all his employments, and 
forbidden to appear in the royal pre- 
sence. ‘Three weeks afterwards his 
countess was allowed by the princess 
to accompany her to a drawing-room. 
The queen considered herself ill-used, 
and insisted that Marlborough and his 
wife should no longer be permitted 
to occupy apartments in that portion 
of the palace allotted to the princess, 
and that the countess should not brave 
the king and queen by appearing at 
court in the train of the heiress pre- 
sumptive. Anne expressed her firm 
conviction that the countess had no 
share in her husband’s misconduct, and, 
rather than part with her favourite, 
removed her whole household from the 
palace. An open rupture followed, 
and the king and queen in their anger 
visited the princess with a number of 
pitiful indications of their displeasure. 

But that which Mr. Macaulay de- 
signates as “ the basest of all the hun- 
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dred villanies of Marlborough,” is the 
information that he gave to James 
that the English expedition under Tal- 
mash was intended for the attack of 
Brest. In consequence of that intelli- 
gence—so states Mr. Macaulay, and so 
has Lord Stanhope stated before him— 
the French government prepared for 
our reception. Vauban planted fresh 
batteries, and lined the coast with the 
most formidable defences that his mas- 
terly ingenuity could contrive. The 
attack was made, and failed. The 
new batteries opened murderous fire 
from points which had been believed 
to be unprotected. ‘Talmash pressed 
on with useless valour, and died in the 
attack, exclaiming with his last breath 
that he had been lured into a snare by 
treachery. Mr. Macaulay infers that 
Talmash perished in consequence of 
Marlborough’s information, and that 
that information was given, not with a 
view to benefit James, but in order to 
get rid of Talmash, who was an ob- 
stacle in the way of Marlborough’s 
advancement. The conclusion is not 
warranted by the premises, even as 
they are stated by Mr. Macaulay, and 
is rendered totally unjustifiable by a 
fact adduced by the Athenzum in its 
notice of this subject, namely, that 
Burchet, the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, in his account of the repulse at 
Brest, asserts that “ early notice ” was 
given to the French government, not 
by James through Marlborough, but 
directly by Frenchmen who were con- 
sulted and advised with by the Eng- 
lish government. ' 

Brest was a miserable failure, but it 
did not blot out La Hogue, the glories 
of which form a theme of which Mr. 
Macaulay has taken full advantage. 
It is one of his happiest and most 
spirit-stirring descriptions, and full 
accounts for the “pride with which 
our fathers pronounced the name of 
La Hogue,” and hung their walls with 
representations—often rude and bar- 
barous enough—of the gallant way in 
which the English sailors boarded and 
destroyed men-of-war lying close under 
the guns of the Seah batteries, and, 
having done so, slowly retired, “ with 
4 thundering chant of ‘God save the 

ine,’ ” 


The death of Mary is another op- 
portunity for Mr. Macaulay’s pictorial 


power, and one which he has not 
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missed. We have space only for the 
conclusion, which will have an interest 
for local antiquaries. 

The affection with which her husband 
cherished her memory was soon attested 
by a monument the most superb that was 
ever erected to any sovereign. No scheme 
had been so much her own, none had been 
so near her heart, as that of converting 
the palace at Greenwich into a retreat for 
seamen. It had occurred to her when she 
had found it difficult to provide shelter 
and good attendance for the thousands of 
brave men who had come back to England 
wounded after the battle of La Hogue. 
While she lived, scarcely any step was 
taken towards the accomplishing of her 
favourite design. But it should seem that, 
as soon as her husband had lost her, he 
began to reproach himself for having 
neglected her wishes. No time was lost. 
A plan was furnished by Wren; and soon 
an edifice, surpassing that asylum which 
the magnificent Lewis had provided for 
his soldiers, rose on the margin of the 
Thames. Whoever reads the inscription 
which runs round the frieze of the hall 
will observe that William claims no part 
of the merit of the design, and that the 
praise is ascribed to Mary alone. Had 
the King’s life been prolonged till the 
works were completed, a statue of her who 
was the real foundress of the institution 
would have had a conspicuous place in 
that court, which presents two lofty domes 
and two graceful colonnades to the multi- 
tudes who are perpetually passing up and 
down the imperial river. But that part 
of the plan was never carried into effect ; 
and few of those who now gaze on the 
noblest of European hospitals are aware 
that it is a memorial of the virtues of the 
good Queen Mary, of the love and sorrow 
of William, and of the great victory of La 
Hogue. 

The events of the continental war 
against France offer many points fa- 
vourable to the exercise of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s transcendent descriptive powers. 
The siege of Namur and the arrest of 
Boufflers are striking examples. Nor 
were there wanting legislative and civil 
incidents, the pictorial points of which 
readily presented themselves to Mr. 
Macaulay’s mind. Almost everything 
which has distinguished modern Eng- 
land, and made it the home of free- 
dom and toleration, and the great 
leader in the arts of civilisation, has 
originated in alterations designed, and 
in many cases carried out, either by 
William III. or in his time. Our sys- 
tems of banking and funding, our 
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freedom of the press, our control over 
a standing army by means of the Mi- 
litia Bill, the better regulation of our 
criminal trials, and the high tone of 
independence which distinguishes our 
courts of law, all take their date from 
this period. We will close with one 
example of the way in which these 
things have been applied by our great 
historian. 


On the third of May, 1695, the law 
which had subjected the press to a cen- 
sorship expired. Within a fortnight, a 
staunch old Whig, named Harris, who 
had, in the days of the Exclusion Bill, 
attempted to set up a newspaper, en- 
titled Intelligence Domestic and Fo- 
reign, and who had been speedily forced 
to relinquish that design, announced that 
the Intelligence Domestic and Foreign, 
suppressed fourteen years before by ty- 
ranny, would again appear. Ten days 
after the first number of the Intelligence 
Domestic and Foreign, was printed the 
first number of The English Courant. 
Then came the Packet Boat from Holland 
and Flanders, the Pegasus, the London 
Newsletter, the London Post, the Flying 
Post, the Old Postmaster, the Postboy, 
and the Postman. The history of the 
newspapers of England from that time 
to the present day is a most interesting 
and instructive part of the history of 
the country. At first they were small 
and mean looking. Even the Postboy 
and the Postman, which seem to have 
been the best conducted and the most 
prosperous, were wretchedly printed on 
scraps of dingy paper, such as would not 
now be thought good enough for street 
ballads. Only two numbers came out 
in a week; and a number contained little 
more matter than may be found in a sin- 
gle column of a daily paper of our time. 
What is now called a leading article sel- 
dom appeared, except when there was a 
scarcity of intelligence, when the Dutch 
mails were detained by the west wind, 
when the Rapparees were quiet in the Bog 
of Allen, when no stage coach had been 
stopped by highwaymen, when no non- 
juring congregation had been dispersed by 
constables, when no ambassador had made 
his entry with a long train of coaches and 
six, when no lord or poet had been buried 
in the Abbey, and when consequently it 
was difficult to fill up four scanty pages. 
Yet the leading articles, though inserted, 
as it should seem, only in the absence of 
more attractive matter, are by no means 
contemptibly written. 


Our object has been to exhibit the 
character of Mr. a work, by 
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showing the multitude of subjects to 
which it relates, their lofty interest, 
and the style of composition in which 
he has dealt with them. He is the 
greatest of verbal painters. Things, 
events, and persons live again under 
his pen, and excite new interest, and 
acquire new importance, by his mode 
of treatment. By the touch of his 
unquestionable genius the deeds of our 
forefathers and the history of our coun- 
try are made sources of fresh delight 
and deep instruction to every man. 
The doubt which hangs over the reader, 
and haunts him throughout the perusal 
of these volumes, is how far the author’s 
evident fondness for particular per- 
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sons and parties has drawn him aside 
from strict impartiality. The answer 
must be given by time and further 
inquiry. ~To those great rectifiers of 
human thoughts and feelings, we doubt 
not Mr. Macaulay may confidently 
appeal, with the proud consciousness 
that, however much some people may 
feel inclined to differ from him in his 
judgments upon several individual cha- 
racters, everybody respects him for his 
conscientious research, and awards to 
him the praise of having written the 
most deeply interesting and the most 
important historical work that has 
been published in our age and country. 





HELIGOLAND: AN 


HisToricAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF THAT 


IsLAND; ITS ANCIENT FORTUNES, AND PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES AS A BRITISH 


CoLony. 


By Witi1aM BELL, Putt. Dr. - 


Sic toties versa est fortuna locorum. 
Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam solidissima tellus 
Esse fretum,.—Ovid. Met. lib. xv. v. 261-3. 


HELIGOLAND, the latest acquisi- 
tion of the British Crown, requires at 
different periods of history very dif- 
ferent treatment. ‘Though now but an 
insignificant speck on the ocean, and 
so small that the late Mr. Joseph 
Hume, looking at the expenditure at- 
tendant on its retention in his usual 
pounds-shillings-and-pence view, re- 
— it only as an incumbrance on 

ritish finance and a mere dirt-heap, 
it was once of large extent and a po- 
pulous country; the seat of a aitihe- 


spread religion; the abode of a veiled 
and obscure, and therefore the more 
deeply-venerated, deity, whose fame 
and rites had struck the Romans with 
awe, and — the peculiar notice of 


Tacitus. Later on, it may have thrown 
out the most numerous colonies that 
settled themselves on our northern 
and eastern shores; a probability that 

ains confirmation when we reflect 

ow much the intervening breadth of 
waters has been subsequently increased 
betwixt the opposite coasts of Britain 
and the entire continent: a distance 
which history and our daily experience 
teaches us is yearly enlarged, from 
the encroachments of the watery ele- 


ment and the crumbling nature of 
each opposite shore. 

However now reduced in extent, it 
has gained greatly in commercial and 
political importance since it was taken 
possession of in 1805 by the British 
forces. For the ten years succeeding, till 
1815, it formed a nucleus for British 
commerce when excluded jby the Berlin 
and Milan decrees from every other 
portion of the continent, and rendered 
those insolent decrees in a great mea- 
sure harmless. Its political importance 
is only now first becoming appreciable 
when Britainis involvedin a convulsive 
and gigantic struggle with a powerful 
and ambitious enemy, and when its 
shelter is found useful from the doubt- 
ful neutrality or concealed hate of the 
northern continental powers; and it 
may be called soon into operation as a 
valuable naval station against the silent 
and unnoticed progress making by 
Prussia to form a fleet and build a 
marine fortress and arsenal exactly 
opposite on the river Jahde, in an ex- 
cellent situation recently acquired by 
the Hohenzollern dynasty from the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg, at the cost 
of many hundred thousand dollars. 
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It is proposed in the present review 
of the fates of this island to take— 

Firstly. [ts most ancient history, 
and to pass in review the opinions of 
various commentators on the passages 
of ancient historians and monkish chro- 
nicles, from the first dawn of its history 
to the Reformation. 

Secondly. Its fate under diminished 
territory and a eee partly inde- 
pendent, and the resort of pirates, 
against whom the British Government 
and the Hamburg Senate fitted out 
expeditions ; and partly under the do- 
minion of the Schleswig-Holstein 
dukes, or the Danish kings, to 1805. 

Thirdly. Its present size and im- 
portant position since ceded to Britain; 
its commercial importance in time of 
war ; its value as a counterpoise to the 
Prussian naval arsenal just mentioned; 
and finally, its resort in time of peace 
as a much visited sea-bathing station 
greatly frequented from all parts of 
the interior of Germany. 


We must necessarily commence our 
first section by extracting from Ta- 
citus’s condensed and forcible descrip- 
tion of Germany, his fortieth chapter, 
because every word is fraught with 
significance, and nearly every sentence 
in it has afforded argument or defence 
in the adjustment of contending hy- 
potheses and difficulties for deciding on 
the various localities which have been 
advocated for the site of the philosophic 
historian’s recital. 


Contra Langobardos paucitas nobilitat : 
plurimis ac valentissimis nationibus cincti, 
non per obsequium, sed preeliis et pericli- 
tando tuti sunt. Reudigni deinde; et 
Aviones, et Angli, et Varini, et Eudoses, 
et Suardones, et Nuithones, fluminibus aut 
sylvis muniuntur; nec quidquam notabile 
in singulis nisi quod in commune Herthum, 
id est, Terram Matrem colunt, eamque 
intervenire rebus hominum, invehi po- 
pulis arbitrantur. Est in insula oceani, 
castum nemus, dicatum in eo vehiculum, 
veste contectum, attingere uni sacerdoti 
concessum. Is adesse penetrali deam 
intelligit vectamque bobus feminis multa 
cum veneratione prosequitur. Leeti tunc 
dies, festa loca, quecumque adventu hos- 
pitioque dignatur. Non bella ineunt, non 
arma sumunt, clausum omne ferrum ; 
pax et quies tunc tantum nota, tunc tan- 
tum amata, donec idem sacerdos satiatam 
conversatione mortalium deam templo 
reddat; mox vehiculum et vestes, et si 
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credere velis numen ipsum secreto lacu 
abluitur. Servi ministrant quos statim 
lacus haurit. Arcanus hinc terror sanc- 
taque ignorantia, quid sit id, quod tantum 
perituri vident. 


The Longobardi were located close 
to the town of Liineburg, where the 
ruins of Bardowick are still inscribed 
“ Vestigia Leonis,” to mark the ter- 
rible vengeance of the Guelphic lion 
Heinrich. This was formerly the 
capital of the Barden Gau, and gives 
us the first clue to the locality of the 
“secret temple,” which therefore could 
not have been far removed from the 
Elbe ; and its position may also be the 
key to the seven tribes immediately 
following, who are said to have had 
in Hertha a common deity and com- 
munion of worship. 

The names of the seven conjoined 
nations which follow, if they could be 
made out with any reasonable cer- 
tainty, and’ ascertained from corrobo- 
rative authorities, would in a great 
measure determine the situation of 
their common temple: for it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that it would be 
found in or near their common centre. 
Their identification has been therefore 
the principal object of discussion 
amongst the various writers who have 
considered the subject; but who have 
fixed them with great latitude at 
points mainly chosen to suit their re- 
spective theories. Many who advoe 
cate Riigen as the seat of the “ castum 
nemus” carry some of the names as 
far to the west as Pommern and Meck- 
lenburg, and the greater scope is left 
to conjecture, as beyond the Angli 
and Varini these names appear in no 
other historian; “ Angli et Varini” are 
elsewhere found in the same juxtapo- 
sition, but then on the lower Rein. 
It seems, however, necessary to the 
subject to state the positions most 
usually assigned to these names. 

Reudigni is supposed by Gatterer to 
Latinise the German generic Reuden, 
Ruden, Roden, or Rode, as in the mo- 
dern Wernigerode, a place where the 
trees have been rooted up. 

Aviones, the inhabitants of Auen or 
marshy districts, as the English Avons 
still designate many rivers. 

Angli et Warint are widely sepa- 
rated, notwithstanding their constant 
junction in ancient writers: the for- 
mer being placed, as usual, in the 
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eastern portion of Schleswig, the latter 
on the Warne, in Mecklenburg, where 
Warnemiinde marks its debouche into 
the Baltic. 

Endoses have puzzled most com- 
mentators: some find the name at 
Ending, a small place in Holstein un- 
known to modern geography; whilst 
Eccard places them nearly three hun- 
dred ‘allie distant, on the Oder. 

Suardones he seeks on the Warte, 
close upon the borders of ancient Po- 
land; others near Schwerin, or on a 
river Schwarte: too common, like its 
English translation into Blackwater or 
Dhuglass, to give name to a tribe or 
locality. 

Nuithones. The ancient German 
word neuth, a fisherman, with some 
conformity of sound, has here been 
put into requisition, and the deriva- 
tion may receive some assistance from 
the name of the water-lizard, vul- 
garly considered venomous, and called 
in Lincolnshire a newt. But this ex- 
planation gives no precise locality. 

As at present for our counties and 
hundreds, a wood, a river, sometimes 
possibly diminished to a mere brook, 
defended or separated these seven 
tribes, which, beside their common 
religion, is all that Tacitus had learnt 
of them, or thought worthy of record: 
but, as he never could have visited the 
country, he must have trusted for the 
names of its deities and localities to a 
narrator, or taken them at second- 
hand from the lost books of Livy or 
Pliny, where they treated of German 
matters more especially,—at a time, 
however, when the Romans knew even 
less of Germany than in his own time. 
The difficulty of catching correctly and 
writing down the proper names or 
words of a foreign language can only 
be appreciated by those who have made 
the effort. In an Introduction to an 
etymological word-book of the dialects 
of Austria (p. 2) by the Rev. Canon 
Hofer, he says: “It is no small matter 
to write down correctly a word as it is 
heard from the mouth of the people. 
The differing intonations are well 
known, both for writing and speaking, 
betwixt 5 and p, g and A, i and ii.” 

Tacitus must have been more espe- 
cially subject to this impediment in 
reducing the barbarous and unaccus- 
tomed gutturals of the early Germans 
to the sonorous standard of his native 


Latin, but he must often have wonder- 
fully distorted his personal and local 
designations. One remarkable in- 
stance of incorrectness or misconcep- 
tion may be adduced regarding our 
own island. In Vita Agricoli (cap. 
xxxviil. ad fin.) after mentioning the 
circumnavigation of our island by order 
of Agricola, he tells us of the safe re- 
turn of the fleet: “Et simul classis 
secunda tempestate ac fama T’rutu- 
lensem portum tenuit, unde proximo 
latere Britanniz lecto omnis redierat.” 
The words “ proximo latere Britanniz” 
can leave no doubt that under the 
proper name Trutulensem he meant 
the well-known Portus Rbutupensis, 
now Richborough, near Sandwich, ‘in 
Kent, so lately and so well examined 
by Mr. C. Roach Smith. Nor is this 
unsupported reading at all aided by 
the unlucky conjecture suggested to 
Brotier by one who in his notes on 
this passage endeavours to find an in- 
tegrity and significance for Tacitus’s 
perversion from the French tongue as 
“Port des Truites,” like our modern 
oyster-bays. None but a Frenchman 
could have mentioned such an idea, or 
brought it into conformity with Ju- 
venal’s 


Rutupense edita fundo 
Ostrea. 


The concurrence of every other 
writer who mentions the place proves 
the name in Tacitus corrupt, but he 
cannot escape by the suggestion of a 
verbal error, as all the MSS. concur. 
Where so much depends upon the or- 
thography of his proper names, this 
digression on their credibility may not 
be out of place. 

As, however, the scope of this paper 
will be principally directed to prove 
that, beyond the Angli et Varini, who 
are subsequently found very unex- 
pectedly on the an Rein, no locali- 
ties now exist for placing the other 
five, but that their countries, shortly 
after Tacitus’s time, or after the recol- 
lections and traditions of his relators, 
must have been overwhelmed by the 
ocean ; our disproval of their hitherto 
attempted etymologies is more for the 
purpose of gaining a clear field for our 
own position than for confuting our 
predecessors. Yet the learning and re- 
search with which the claims of other 
islands besides Heligoland have been 
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advocated may be new to most Eng- 
lish readers, and deserve their atten- 
tion fully to comprehend the subject. 

In the Baltic, the islands of Born- 
holm, Femern, and Fiinen, with Zee- 
land in Denmark, and Riigen in Pom- 
mern, have all had their separate 
champions. 

Bornholm possibly owes its claim 
only to the very valuable golden de- 
posits of coins and ornaments exhumed 
from its soil, and which now form some 
of the richest and most precious relics 
in the Copenhagen Museum for North- 
ern Antiquities. Fiinen and Femern, 
two not very widely separated of the 
Danish islands, have nothing to recom- 
mend them to notice but a more than 
usual quantity of stone or bronze in- 
struments and some woods and lakes 
found there. Zeeland has had the 
learning and research of the Danish 
Bishop Miinter enlisted in its cause: 
round Lethra, in his “ Odins religion,” 
he traces historically the ancient me- 
tropolis of the kingdom, and in the 
neighbourhood he still finds a Hertha 
Vale, whilst many monuments of Dru- 
idical rites are scattered around. His 
views are fully acquiesced in by Mone 
in “Geschichte des Himdenthums ei 
Norden.” 

But Riigen has had the most nume- 
rous and persevering supporters of its 
pretensions to inclose the “castum 
nemus” and the sacred lake. It is 
now an island, and, like numerous 
others, was chosen by the German 
Druids both for secrecy and security : 
hence islands in general became pecu- 
liarly sacred ; as witness our own isles 
of Anglesea and Guernsey, the island 
of Sena, on the coast of Britany, with 
a college of female Druids, or fatidical 
women, and numerous others. Riigen 
is a moderate distance, and a pleasing 
villeggiatura for the learned professors 
or the bureauarchy of Berlin, where, 
as a pleasing relaxation, they could 
study and follow Saxo Grammaticus 
and his graphic picture of the destruc- 
tion of the stronghold of the gigantic 
idol Swantovit, which the historian 
no doubt most truthfully relates, for 
he obtained his facts from Archbishop 
Absolom, who accompanied, and pos- 
sibly instigated, Waldemar I. King of 
Denmark, to the expedition in 1168, 
in which that monarch fully destroyed 
this principal seat of a widely-extended 
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Wendic religion. The reader of Saxo 
might still compare the stupendous 
mounds of Stubbenitz, the heights of 
Arcona (still retaining its ancient 
name), and the cromlechs of Carenz, 
with the descriptions of the historian ; 
but when he found in the mouths of 
the peasantry a burgh, a wood, and a 
lake, each seigactiealy still known by 
the name of Hertha—when he saw in 
the porch of the old church of Alten- 
kirchen a stone slab carved with the 
figure of Swantovit, holding in his 
hand the horn of plenty—doubt must 
have been dissipated, and certainty may 
be pardoned. He would not willingly 
inquire if the name of Hertha was not 
a very recent suggestion from previous 
tourists, and the slab of evidently me- 
dizval execution. The Wendic reli- 
gion and temples were undoubtedly 
very prolific in images and idols (vide 
Masch Alterthiimer der Obotriten, and 
Shakspere’s Puck and his Volkslore 
illustrated from the Religion of the 
Wends, &c.), and their worship was 
widely diffused. Riigen, therefore, 


could not be exempt from the general 
a ; but such prevalence would 


e insufficient to prove its claim. There 
are also great difficulties which spe- 
cifically contradict it. Barth (Riigen 
und Pommern, vol. i. p. 113) gives 
sufficient support to the Belief that the 
small strait which now divides the 
island of Riigen from Stralsund did 
not exist prior to the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; consequently it could not have 
been an island when Tacitus wrote: 
his physical reasons for his idea are 
the intervening soundings, and the cor- 
responding formation of both shores 
with the bays or promontories opposite. 

Beyond, however, these particular 
arguments against Riigen, there is one 
element in Tacitus’s relation that 
completely excludes every position 
taken up in the Baltic: the historian 
expressly, and almost emphatically, 
fixes the locality “in oceano.” This 
word neither the philosophic, and for 
his own language exact, historian, nor 
any other Roman writer, ever uses but 
for the North Sea, and the unknown 
expanse of waters beyond it. On the 
contrary, the Baltic was known to the 
Romans only as a gulf or a bay, called 
by Pliny Sinus Codanus, and by others 
Sinus Venedicus, &c. 

The term oceanus was borrowed 
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from Grecian mythology and Hesiod, 
to express, like the Gar-segg of the 
Anglo-Saxons, a supposed belt of water 
of unknown extent surrounding the 
whole table of their habitable world ; 
but, as its use by the Romans, and 
especially by Tacitus, has been the 
ivot upon which the opinions of dif- 
erent writers have turned to sustain 
a locality in the Baltic or the North 
Sea, some quotations for its practical 
introduction may be allowed. 

Tacitus, in describing Britain and 
its surrounding waters (Vit. Agric. 
cap. x.), mentions the discovery of the 
Orkneys, and then proceeds with the 
difficulties which the unwonted naviga- 
tion opposed to the Roman triremes : 
“Sed mare pigrum et grave remi- 
grantibus perhibent : ne ventis quidem 
perinde attoli. Naturam oceani atque 
wstus neque quewrere hujus operis est, 
ac multi retulere : unum addiderim, 
nusquam latius dominari mare.” Who 
does not see in this narration the exact 
picture of what southern navigators, 
accustomed to the bright skies and 
placid waters of the Mediterranean, 
would relate of the dark and drear 
look of our own North or the Iris 
Sea? Or who does not know that by 
the mention of tides the Baltic is en- 
tirely excluded? We may, indeed, 
lament that the observant historian 
thought it beyond his province to in- 
quire into them, or of our ocean. Tides 
were always a source of wonder and 
conjecture to all the classic writers of 
Italy, where, from the absence of all 
material change at any time in the 
niveau of the surrounding seas, its 
variations every twenty-four hours 
were incomprehensible. The reason for 
this continued equality of level in the 
Mediterranean is well known to arise 
from its inclosed bounds, a rule which 
holds good of every confined gulf or 
sea, and therefore includes the Baltic. 
Nor are the daily flux and reflux of 
the waters med Heligoland at the 
present day less a subject of astonish- 
ment to the summer visitor of its salu- 
brious waves from the interior of Ger- 
many than formerly to the Roman 
sailors. For we seldom find the men- 
tion of Oceanus without some allusion 
to the phenomenon of its tides. Cesar 
was most probably the first Roman 
general that became practically ac- 
quainted with them. He found (De 


Bel. Gall. lib. iii. cap. xii.) that the 
Gauls could retire to promontories (or 
islands) inaccessible to his legionaries, 
except at low water, and to his fleet at 
high tide, as the latter would be left 
dry by the receding fléod ; and their 
study, or the knowledge of his pilots, 
enabled him to make so easy and so 
uick an invasion of the British coast 
rom his port of the Morini, when he 
took the advantage of the spring-tides 
of a fine July night to make the pas- 
sage. (Cesar, l. c. lib. iv. cap. 21. 

The resort of the military with Cesar 
soon made the Romans fully acquainted 
with the wide expanse of the ocean. 
Cicero (Letters to his Brother Quintus, 
xi. 16) writes, “O jucundas mihi tuas 
de Britannia literas: timebam oceanum, 
timebam littus insule ;” and in Nat. 
Deorum (iii. 16), he considers our tides 
the special action of the Divinity: 
* Quid ? wstus maritimi vel Hispani- 
ensis vel Britannici eorumque certis 
temporibus vel accessus vel recessus, 
sine Deo, fieri nonne possunt ?” 

Eutropius calls the sea betwixt Bri- 
tain and Gaul expressly Britannicum 
oceanum (lib. vi.) And with this 
designation it continued to the latest 
of the classic historians; for Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus writes (lib. xxvii.), 
“ Et quoniam quum Constantis prin- 
cipis actus componerem motus adoles- 
centis et senescentis oceani, situmque 
Britanniz pro captu virium explanavi.” 
In this quotation we still find the tides 
one of the marks of ocean, and still a 
subject of inquiry to the Romans almost 
to the fall of the Western Empire. 

We will, however, now only adduce 
another confirmation, in which Tacitus 

uts into the mouths of the British 
eaders the term oceanus for the sea 
which separated and, as they might 
hope, defended them from the power 
of Rome. He enumerates (de Vita 
Agric. cap. xv.) the various reasons by 
which the Britons thought themselves 
justified in rising against the tyranny 
of their conquerors ; they point to the 
example of Germany, which had vin- 
dicated their liberty though protected 
by no such barrier. ‘Sic Germanias 
excussisse jugum et flumine non oceano 
defendi.” 

These quotations sufliciently prove 
that under oceanus no other sea can 
be understood but our North Sea, and 
that any insular locality mentioned 
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within it must be sought in its waters. 
Tradition, designation, and position, 
point with much uniformity to Heli- 
goland as the only island in which all 
the requisites for the secret abode of 
the veiled goddess and the locality of 
the castum nemus combine: for the 
assertion of Dr. Schinke, in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Cyclopedie (s. v. Hertha), 
deserves little attention when feeling 
the force of the word oceanus against 
all Baltic pretensions; but, without 
supplying a better position, he says: 
. But though Tacitus’s use of the word 
should be found invariably to mean 
the North Sea, still Heligoland would 
not be the place he meant.” Would he, 
with Dr. Clarke (Travels, Part iii. 
Scandinavia, p. 67), find it in the He- 
brides and the island there formerly 
called Hert, or by Camden Hertha, 
and now St. Kilda, described also by 
Buchan (rer. Scot. Hist. lib. i. edit. 
Amst. 1643, p. 31) as “ frugum, peco- 
rum, ac maxime ovium ferax, procerio- 
resque gignit quam ulla aliarum insu- 
larum.” But the surrounding seven 
nations the learned doctor would 


have difficulty in tracing, nor does our 


own seem to have considered the dif- 
ficulty attendant on his odd supposi- 
tion. A conformity possibly of venera- 
tion and language in the distant Ebude 
may have induced equal rites and a 
corresponding name for the Magna 
Mater, who was so universally wor- 
shipped in every country and through 
antiquity : Astarte, Isis, Cybele, Rhea, 
Bona Dea, and many others, were 
designations of bountiful nature and 
the generative earth in various lan- 
guages and differing views of her 
bounty. Tacitus relates as history 
what our ancestors indicated by alle- 
gory, that man himself was her off- 
spring: terra editum mannum origi- 
nem gentis conditoremque—celebrant 
carminibus antiquis (de Germ. cap. ii.). 
The name of this Scotish island may 
point to a similarity of worship, but is 
not sufficient to establish its identity 
with the one Tacitus alludes to. It is, 
however, curious, that the Christian 
invocation and name of Herta as St. 
Kilda (which, like St. Hilda at Whitby, 
is derived from Lld, lightning) should 
bear on its face the meaning of that 
power over the elements and their 
most fearful manifestations, which all 
heathendom put in the hands of its 
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supreme god; and equally curious is 
it to find, according to Dr. Clarke’s 
note, that the em of that island had 
a secret worship, and the inhabitants 
had still the tradition of a cave and a 
deity whose name they have forgotten. 
That she was like Tacitus’s castum 
nemus, a virgin divinity, both the 
pagan designation and the Christian 
female saint may assure us; and so, 
when Heligoland (Holy Island) was 
translated by the monkish chroniclers 
of the middle ages as Insula sacra, it 
was but consistent with them to give 
it Christian sanctity by the ascription 
of the reception, if not the martyrdom, 
of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins, in their miraculous voyage 
from Cornwall to the continent. Co- 
logne, from the perseverance of her 
writers and the multitude of her sanc- 
tuaries, has ultimately become the re- 
ceived scene of this wholesale martyr- 
dom; but Heligoland long disputed 
the miracle, and is better placed for 
the landing-place of these numerous 
virgins. 

Not less discussion than the situa- 
tion of the island has the name of its 
presiding deity given rise to. Up to 
the Ys 1817 the text of Tacitus was 
uniformly given, “ Herthum, id est, 
‘Terram matrem colunt;” and the mas- 
culine ending in wn was not only not 
inconsistent with female Teutonic 
names, but a proof of high antiquity, 
as we find it in the names of Hendus 
and Gudrun; the latter the name of a 
female giving title to an ancient poem 
which Gervius has called the German 
Odyssey, as the Niebelungen has been 
designated the German Iliad. But in 
that year Passow proposed to restore, 
for Herthum, Nerthum, as in the 
earliest printed copies, in which he 
was borne out by a formidable array 
of MSS. designated as Cod. Hummel 
et Longol. Spir. Pal. Mon. Vienn. 
But Herthum has not been without 
its defenders. It was first proposed 
by Rhenanus, in which he was followed 
by the good sense and literary acu- 
men of the learned Ernesti and of 
Oberlin : but we are certainly at a loss 
to account for the Virtum of Lipsius 
either from the authority of MSS. or 
an analogy of language ; whilst for the 
old reading we have such a conformity 
in sound in all our western languages, 
that the word seems almost impressed 
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on our magna mater by nature. The 
northern jord, jardur, goerth, germ, 
erde, point so precisely to our own 
earth, that, in spite of the codices, we 
should discard the objectionable initial, 
and dismiss the disturbing N, either as 
a misunderstanding by the author to 
which we have alluded, or a corrup- 
tion by his transcribers—possibly, even 
as an article, the abbreviation of ein 
or an, written ’n Herthum, an ellipsis 
not unfrequent now in our provincial 

lossaries and vulgar pronunciation. 

he old German terms for the fruitful 
mother vary, but many of them fully 
bear out the feminine reading and its 
conformity with those of the existing 
languages. We meet in them not only 
Herdu(Tatian, c. 74, § 41, Gloss. Petz.), 
which may have given rise to Tacitus’s 
accusative in a Roman formation, but 
also Erda and Aerda, so that little 
doubt can exist of a real personifica- 
tion of the Earth and of her veiled 
sanctity and chaste worship, to which 
we may the more readily agree, for 
later veneration will give us another 
name and divinity, identifying Hertha 
also with the Roman Vesta, or her 


pure worship of purifying fire, a god- 
dess to whom the Romans also gave 


much in common with their male 
Tellus. 

If we look for conformities with 
Hertha in other countries, the coinci- 
dences are found, like all other mytho- 
logical rites and customs, most striking 
in the East. Fra Paoline de Saint Bar- 
tolomeo (Journey to India, p. 123) 
speaks of the Hindoo goddess Baga- 
wade with a worship and ritual almost 
identical with the few particulars men- 
tioned by Tacitus. Neale (Travels 
through some parts of Germany) en- 
deavours to enlarge upon this opinion, 
and to establish for our Hertha a uni- 
formity of creed from the Ganges to 
the Western Isles under the invocation 
Durg or Dourg, sgeneral throughout 
India. Her onward progress towards 
the West may be traced from Hero- 
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dotus,—in Clio to Persia, and in Mel- 
pomene to the Scythians. 

Lucian’s description of the Dea 
Syria is well known under this deno- 
mination. The migrations of Hertha 
from the East seem to have been here 
a long time arrested, and thence most 
probably the knowledge and reverence 
of the Magna Mater was dispersed over 
Europe. She, too, there was a fish 
deity like the Oannes of Sanconiathon, 
with a charmed lake near her temple, 
and an altar in its centre: the popular 
superstition recorded that, if the fish 
in its waters were seen by Jupiter 
(the light of day) before the goddess 
had cast her eye upon them, they 
would die. The secresy here was trans- 
ferred from the deity to things conse- 
crated to her worship; nor was the 
— of cruelty wanting. Hertha 

as been likened, from some resem- 
blance in her name, to the Greek Hon 
and her worship at Argos, where oxen 
were kept especially for her service, as 
we must infer from the story of Cleo- 
bis and Biton, related by Herodotus 
(Clio, 31). She was early received at 
Rome, according to the account of 
Luc. Anneus Florus (lib. i. c. 19): 
“ Domiti ergo Picentes—Sempronio ; 
qui tremente inter prelio Tellurem 

eam promissa ede placavit;” and her 
fane was carefully preserved as long 
as the Pagan religion continued. 

It may be only aconsequence of her 
extended worship that a Scandinavian 
origin has been found or fancied for 
the island goddess. She is there de- 
scribed as the daughter of Nott (night), 
the wife of Odin, the mother of Thor 
and Balder, and of all the Asi: a 
fruitful source of mythological com- 

arison and conjecture, for Phoseta is 

alder’s daughter, in which latter 
name these arctic legends and the 
medizval traditions concur. Phoseta 
belongs to both, and may be considered 
the link connecting the Pagan mytho- 
logy with the Christian creed. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LAST TIDINGS OF FRANKLIN. 


ALL that is ever likely to be told us of 
the closing scene of the great tragedy which 
ends (we hope) the history of Arctic ex- 
ploration, we now know. The Baltic 
has brought to Liverpool most me- 
lancholy confirmation of the main facts in 
Dr. Rae’s report dated from Repulse Bay 
in July, 1854. It is now absolutely cer- 
tain that, had attention been paid to the 
representations and entreaties of Dr. King, 
persisted in by him so early as 1847, search 
would then have been made in the right 
direction, and there would still have been 
a chance for the survivors who in 1850 
reached the coast at the mouth of the 
Great Fish River—to die. 

More closely to investigate the ground 
to which the discoveries of Dr. Rae di- 
rected their attention, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company recently sent out a party of 
fourteen under Messrs. Anderson and 
Stewart. The history of this expedition 
is remarkable. On the 7th of last Feb- 
ruary it started under Mr. Stewart from 
the Carlton House, and in about a month’s 
time had reached Fort Chipewyan, at the 
head of Lake Athabasca. Thence its way 
was to be by water; and the men accord- 
ingly remained until the 26th of May, 
engaged in the construction of their boats, 
while they awaited a fit season of travel. 
A four days’ voyage then took them down 
the river which connects Lake Athabasca 
with the Great Slave Lake. Then, touch- 
ing at Fort Resolution, they were joined 
by Mr. Anderson, and made a second de- 
lay to complete their preparations for the 
dangerous journey down the Great Fish 
River to the Arctic Sea. The perilous 
nature of the navigation on this most tur- 
bulent of Arctic water-courses, with its 
hundred rapids, is familiar to us from the 
narrative of Sir George Back, by whose 
name also, as Back River, it is known. 
But a labour which cost Back three years 
was by this party performed in thirteen 
weeks. 

It started from Fort Resolution in two 
birch-bark canoes, with its number raised 
by the important addition of three selected 
boatmen, Iroquois Indians, sent by Sir 
George Simpson from Lachine. The ra- 
pidity and safety of their voyage is attri- 
buted by the leaders of the expedition to 
the wonderful dexterity of these three men. 
In less than six weeks, during which their 
clothes were never dry, and they saw no 
fire but that of the camp at which they 
made their tea, they reached the estuary, 
and commenced, in the vicinity of Cape 
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Beaufort, their search for traces of the 
lost voyagers. A few Esquimaux were 
there who corroborated Rae’s accounts, 
and directed the attention of the searchers 
to Montreal Island, which lies nearly in 
the middle of the estuary, twelve miles 
from the main land. Ten days were then 
spent in passing to and fro between island 
and coast ; and no slight peril was braved 
in pushing frail canoes among drifting 
blocks of ice seven or eight feet thick, 
through an inhospitable sea, in stormy 
weather. Ice, snow, rain, sleet, hail, 
thunder, all that is miserable, belonged 
even in those summer days to the climate 
of the region in which lie the relics of the 
last survivors of the Franklin expedition. 
There was not a blade of grass, we are 
told, or a stick of timber to be seen. 
There was no trace of game of any kind. 
It is indeed only for a short time in the 
summer, while the deer are passing over 
it, that even the Esquimaux consider this 
ground habitable. 

Dr. Rae had understood the Esquimaux 
to mean Montreal Island, and Point Aigle 
near it, as the places where the white men 
perished in 1850. The recent search has 
determined the locality beyond dispute. 
After a day or two of unsuccessful explo- 
ration, one of the first relics found was a 
part of one of the boats of the Terror, 
with the name of that vessel branded on 
it. The Esquimaux said that some tribes 
further north had seen the ships, and 
knew them to have been crushed by the 
ice,—knew them to have met, probably 
in Victoria Straits, in 1848, with that 
accident which many former voyagers are 
known to have been often within but 
ahair’s breadth of escaping. Here too 
was a fragment of a boat, to tell how 
far, after suffering and toil, at least one 
band of men escaping from the vessels had 
advanced its efforts to reach to some one 
of the northern stations of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. There was found also on 
Montreal Island another fragment of this 
boat, on which the name of Sir John Frank- 
lin was carved. There was found besides 
part of a snow-shoe, known to be of Eng- 
lish manufacture, ‘‘ being made of oak, a 


species of wood which no man accustomed 
to use such shoes would ever select for the 
purpose;’’ and upon it the name of Dr. 
Stanley, surgeon to Franklin’s own ship 


the Erebus, was carved. There was also 
aship’s hammer; there were oars, boat- 
kettles, empty meat-cases; there were re- 
mains of a flag ; ~ there was a letter- 
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clip. But there were no papers, and 
no bones of the men, who had died on a 
low sandy shore over which have swept 
the storms of four dark Arctic winters. 
When, on the fourteenth of last August, 
the expedition commenced its retreat from 
this inhospitable coast, winter had already 
set in. Fresh snow covered the ground, 
and ice was forming. 

Here, then, it was that in the winter of 
1850 the survivors of the Erebus and 
Terror ran their boat upon the beach, and, 
too weak to proceed further, crawled 
ashore to die. It was in the same part of 
the world that Franklin, thirty years be- 
fore, had suffered all the famine man can 
suffer and yet live. By the Copper Mine 
River he had eaten tripe de roche, and 
supped on scraps of roasted leather. By 
the estuary of the Great Fish River, if he 
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was among those who came so far in the 
direction of man’s help, he died. 

The party of Messrs. Stewart and An- 
derson have brought home, and deposited 
at Lachine in Canada, the relics they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining ; and with them they 
have brought the traditions of the friendly 
Esquimaux. One of the lost crew, they 
relate, died on Montreal Island, the rest 
perished on the coast of the mainland. 
‘¢ The wolves were very thick.’’ Only one 
white man seems to have been living when 
their tribe arrived, and him it was too late 
to save. An Esquimaux woman saw him 
die. ‘‘He was large and strong,’’ she 
said, “and sat-on the sandy beach, his 
head resting on his hands, and thus he 
died.’’ A death that shall not be for- 
gotten by the poets, in days hereafter.— 
Examiner. 





THOUGHT IS SELF-CONVERSE. 


O! when I deeply breathe the sigh, 
While tears are glitt’ring in the eye, 
I list the echo of the heart’s Amen. 


And when my raptur’d bosom heaves, 
Or when a calm the thrilling leaves, 
I list the echo of the heart’s Amen. 


And when the beating pulses move, 
Which waken awe, or greet with love, 
I list the echo of the heart’s Amen. 


And when the voice of friend I hear, 
And cheering sympathy is near, 
I list the echo of the heart’s Amen. 


If claspings of embrace express 
The speechless depth of thankfulness, 
I list the echo of the heart’s Amen. 


In silent thought, while bends the knee, 
Most fervent will the prayer be 
Which lists the echo of the heart’s Amen. 


Trereife, Nov. 1st. 


C. Vau. Lz Grice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Anecdotes of Samuel Rogers, Esq. by the Rev. John Mitford—The Eagles’ of Bristol, Father and Son— 
The Shade-Portrait of Edward Gibbon the Historian—Dulwich College Reform—William Cogan, 
the munificent Alderman of Hull—The Family of Cornhill, of Kent and the City of London: the 
Prisoners taken in Rochester Castle by King John. 


LETTER FROM THE Rev. JoHN MitFoRD RESPECTING M&. RoGERs. 


[We have. been favoured with the followin 


very interesting letter from the Rev. 


John Mitford of Benhall, of whom, knowing that he had latterly lived on more inti- 
mate terms with Mr. Rogers than perhaps any other person, we had asked for infor- 
mation on some few particulars that had appeared before the public.—Ep1rT.] 


Mr. Ursan,—lIn answer to the ques- 
tions you have asked me, relating to Mr. 
Rogers, I have to say that I know nothing 
whatever of the commission said to have 
been given to Mr. Phillips by him, to 
write his life, nor ever heard Mr. Rogers 
allude to it. Indeed at present, in the 
absence of all authority, | should much 
doubt it. As to the diaries said to have 
been kept by Mr. Rogers—if by the word 
“diary ’’ is meant a journal, or account 
of his life and transactions day by day 
or year by year—I know of no such 
books, nor do I believe, from a knowledge 
of his habits, in their existence. But Mr. 
Rogers had a manuscript book in which 
he had written his recollections of the 
conversation of some of his more illustrious 
friends, and which, I think, bore that title. 
To this book, Mr. Rogers always gave me 
unlimited access, T remember that I saw 
it for the first time one day after breakfast; 
when he said, “ Now, I’m going to Hamp- 
ton Court; take this book up into the 
drawing-room, and lie on the sofa, and 
you will find some amusement in it.” This 
took place some fifteen years since; and 
from that time it has been quite in familiar 
use,and passages were frequently read from 
it by Mr. Rogers to his friends at his break- 
fast parties. The persons whose names 
appear there more conspicuously are C. J. 
Fox, Grattan, Horne Tooke, Sheridan, 
Lord Erskine, Lord Grenville, &c. 

Mr. Thomas Grenville returned this vo- 
lume, which had been lent to him, with 
the observation that he considered the re- 
collections of Horne Tooke to be the most 
interesting portion of the whole. 

The notices relative to the Duke of 
Wellington are slight, and chiefly con- 
sist of answers given to questions put to 
him upon events during the campaigns in 
Spain ; at a time when the duke would 
more willingly listen, and more readily 
answer, on such subjects, than he would 
do in his later days. The chief scene of 
these conversations, which at that time 


were of more personal interest than now, 
was the dining-room at Woburn, when the 
other guests were gone to their field-sports, 
and Mr. Rogers and his friend Mr. Lut- 
trell were left with that illustrious person, 
then fresh from his fields of conquest, and 
willing to answer any question that was 
asked, and give any information. 

But I must break off: or there would be 
no end of my recollections of what passed 
in the society of one, with whom I had the 
pleasure of living in the most perfect in- 
timacy for more than twenty years, and the 
loss of whose society I most deeply regret. 

As to the question relating to the pro- 
priety of making the contents of this vo- 
lume public, it is not for me to give any 
opinion, as, very fortunately, it is in the 
possession of a gentleman whose judg- 
ment, knowledge, and respect for Mr. 
Rogers's reputation will insure the perfect 
propriety of his decision. 

To your question as to the accuracy of 
the accounts given of Mr. Rogers in the 
public papers I shall only answer, that 
those which have reached me, seem written 
rather for effect, than with a strong desire 
of the truth: such, for instance, as one in 
the Times, which mentions the poet’s con- 
versations on political economy and finance 
with Mr. Huskisson and Sir Robert Peel; 
and another paper of equal fame and circu- 
lation—I mean the Illustrated London 
News—has given a vulgarised and inac- 
curate sketch of the dining-room at St. 
James’s Place, very unlike the simple ele- 
gance of the original. 

Yours, &c. J. MitForp. 

Benhall, 24th Jan. 1856. 

P.S. I will now give you one anecdote 
which comes to my recollection as I am 
writing. The last drive I ever took with 
Mr. Rogers in his chariot was one often 
previously made by us,—into the City, to 
pay one of his regular calls on his oldest 
friend Mr. Wm. Maltby* of the London 
Institution, who had been his school-fellow 
more than eighty years previous to this 





* Mr. Maltby died on the 5th Jan. 1854, aged 90; and a memoir of him will be 
found in our Magazine for Feb. in that year. 
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time, and who died a year or two before 
him, nearly at the same age. In return- 
ing by the City-road, he pulled the check- 
string opposite to the Bunhill Fields burial 
ground, and then desired me to get out 
and read the inscription on the stone, 
which stands conspicuously over the grave 
of the well-known Thomas Hardy. This 
being done, he said, ‘‘ You see that little 
chapel opposite ; go and look carefully at 
the house which stands there to the left of 
it, and then come back and get in.” This 
all duly performed, and again seated side 
by side, he said, ‘‘ When I was a young 
man in the banking house, and my father 
lived at Newington, I used every day, in 
going to the City,] to pass by this place : 
one day, in returning, I saw a number of 
respectable persons of both sexes assem- 
bled here, all well-dressed, in mourning, 
and with very serious look and behaviour. 
The door of the house was open, and they 
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entered it in pairs. I thought that, with- 
out impropriety, I might join them, so we 
all walked up stairs, and came to a draw- 
ing-room, in the midst of which was atable; 
on this table lay the body of a person 
dressed in a clergyman’s robes, with bands, 
and his grey hair shading his face on either 
side. He was of small stature, and his 
countenance looked like wax. We all 
moved round the table, some of the party 
much affected, with our eyes fixed upon 
the venerable figure that lay before us; 
and, as we moved on, others came up and 
succeeded us in like manner. After we 
had gone the round of the table in our 
lingering procession, we descended as we 
came. The person that lay before us was 
the celebrated John Wesley, and, at the 
earnest request of his congregation, they 
were permitted to take this pathetic and 
affectionate farewell of their beloved 
pastor.” 


Tue EaGues’ or Bristot, FATHER AND Son. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the obituary of your 
December number, p. 661, you inserted a 
memoir of the late Rev. John Eagles, of 
Bristol. Allow me to furnish a few remi- 
niscences of his father, which perhaps there 
are few others now living who could supply. 

He was the descendant of an ancient 
family, well connected, and possessed of 
landed property in Monmouthshire. 
When he settled in Bristol he engaged in 
commercial pursuits, and before his de- 
cease was appointed Collector of the Cus- 
toms of that port.* Notwithstanding his 
engagements in commerce, he found ample 
time to pursue his literary occupations. 
Being possessed of high classical attain- 
ments, he became intimate with the most 
eminent literary men of the city and its 
neighbourhood, amongst whom were the 
Rev. Samuel Seyer, the Rev. John Eden, 
Dr. Nott, Mr. Charles Joseph Harford, 
and other learned contemporaries. 

Tt was in 1807 that I first became ac- 
quainted with him; when he inquired of 
me the probable success of a series of 
essays he proposed to commence, similar 
to those in the Spectator, Tatler, &c. 
Mr. Eagles had previously been the chief 
contributor to a periodical of the same 
nature published in Felix Farley’s Bristol 
Journal, called The Crier, which had ob- 
tained much celebrity.t I have in my 
possession, in his handwriting, the first 
number with which he intended to com- 


mence the new work, which was to be 
called The Ghost. 

The classical attainments of the elder 
Mr. Eagles were of no ordinary character. 
With the Greek authors he was most inti- 
mate, and they were the peculiar objects 
of his study. He left behind him nume- 
rous translations from the Greek of Athe- 
neeus, which after his decease were trans- 
mitted by his son to the editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and appeared in several 
of its earliest volumes. They were ac- 
companied with the following allusion to 
the translator, with that peculiar diffidence 
and reluctance to appear to court public 
favour or applause, which was the cha- 
racteristic feeling of his son’s whole life. 
‘*It was,’’ he says, ‘‘the work of an 
elegant scholar and an amiable man, who, 
alas! isno more. He occasionally enter- 
tained and instructed his countrymen, 
but never intruded his ndme on public 
notice, and it is on this consideration 
alone that it is withheld.” I am not 
aware if any other translations of so many 
of the fragments of Athenseus as were made 
by Mr. Eagles have ever been published, 
desirable as it would be, with the learned 
and amusing notes that accompany them. 

It was soon after I was admitted to 
friendly intercourse with this gentleman, 
and I had obtained his confidence, that 
I was favoured with the perusal of a 
manuscript volume which he had tran- 





* Thomas Eagles, esq. died at Clifton, Oct. 28, 1812, and a memoir of him will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 1812, p. 589.—Edit. 

t+ It came out first in 1785, nearly about the same time that the Lounger was 
published at Edinburgh, and was perhaps the first attempt ever made in a provincial 


town to support a periodical essay. 


Having been continued for some time, and sus- 


pended, it was resumed after a lapse of fifteen years, and finally closed in 1802. 
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scribed, and no doubt had improved its 
language and structure, without altering 
its details. It took me four nights to read 
it to an assembled family party at a Christ- 
mas fireside ; the narration being the ad- 
ventures of an Englishman who had been 
left upon a desert island, the stirring inci- 
dents in which were little inferior to those 
in ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’’ so much the de- 
light of our younger days. The circum- 
stances attending Mr. Eagles’s possession 
of the volume by accidentally meeting 
with the author in the streets of Bristol 
(and his benevolent kindness continued to 
him to the day of his death), appeared in 
Blackwood, with the title of “ The Beg- 
gar’s Legacy.’’ The entire work was 
published in 1815 in four volumes, by the 
elder John Murray, and called “The 
Journal of Liewellin Penrose, a seaman.’’ 
There is, however, in the introductory re- 
marks of my friend to The Beggar’s Legacy, 
such strong remarks of his genius and 
knowledge of the human mind and cha- 
racter, that I cannot help referring to them. 
In his delineation of beggars and beggary, 
there are some of the highest proofs of his 
versatile genius, his peculiar fantasies, the 
idiosyncracies of a mind poured forth in 
the most rapid profusion. They remind 
me most forcibly in their style of that of 
my schoolfellow, Charles Lamb, in his 
Essays of Elia. Mr. Eagles’s prose did 
not partake so much of the phraseology 


Tae SHapeE-PorTRAIT 


Mr. Ursan,—tThe full-length Portrait 
of Mr. Gibbon, prefixed to Lord Sheffield’s 
Edition of his Miscellaneous Works, is 
familiar to everybody, and has occasioned 
some amusement both to his friends and 
foes. Undoubtedly the lineaments are 
sufficiently remarkable, and are said by 
Lord Sheffield to convey as complete a 
likeness, as to person, face, and manner, 
as it is possible to conceive. They seem, 
however, scarcely consistent with those of 
his portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and, 
in fact, might go a good way towards 
making credible the well-known and whim- 
sical mistake ascribed, I suppose wickedly, 
to the blind and celebrated Madame du 
Deffand. But, figuram animi magis quam 
corporis inspice ; with all his many de- 
fects, Gibbon had few equals, either in ex- 
tent of learning, in accuracy of criticism, 
or in natural genius and wit. 

Amidst the party-zeal which his irre- 
gular principles excited, this unfortunate 
resemblance gave occasion, so late as 1797, 
to a poetical and severe attack upon the 
then dead historian. The lines, written 
by some wrathful Oxonian, are preserved 
in your Magazine for January of that 
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of such elder writers as Sir Thomas 
Brown and Robert Burton, the author of 
the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’’ as did 
Charles Lamb’s. But there is a terseness, 
a sententiousness peculiar to both, par- 
ticularly in the early pages of The Beggar's 
Legacy. There is also a vast union of 
originality of mind with a delicacy of 
feeling and tenderness of heart, highly 
fascinating in both writers. Each sentence 
in my friend’s introductory remarks on 
the character of Beggars and Beggary is a 
sketch from which Hogarth, Bird, and 
Wilkie might have found suggestions for 
their talents in painting. Kind reader, 
turn to the last March number of Black- 
wood, and judge for thyself. 

The elder Mr. Eagles took great interest 
in the Rowleian and Chattertonian con- 
troversy. He was contemporary with Cat- 
cott, Rudhall, Barrett, and others. I be- 
lieve he was a Chattertonian. At least, 
I hope he was. 

The father and son were united in the 
strongest bonds of attachment, with minds 
equally refined, and with similar pursuits ; 
they were mutually proud of each other. 
They possessed purity of mind, a love of 
the fine arts, great taste in the pursuit of 
them, and affections most sincere. 

Arcades ambo 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 
Yours, &c. 
Worcester. An OcToGENARIAN. 


or Epwarp GIBBON. 


year. They are evidently from the pen of 
a competent writer; and as even those 
volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine are 
scarce, perhaps you would admit them, 
once more, in the present number ; and 
the rather, as they are connected with an 
epigram which they occasioned, written by 
some defender of Gibbon, and certainly not 
behind hand in severity. The Oxford lines 
are an address to the shade-portrait :— 


Thou puny Statesman ! thou Historian bold, 
Struck from kind Nature’s most fantastic mould! 
Queerest of Shades! hail to thy wondrous sight, 
Which sure the Shades below did much affright : 
By Sheffield’s pious care with noble clay 

Thy carcase rots, and thou review’st the day. 
Com’st thou to show how much it does avail 

To write like Tacitus, to read like Bayle : 

To float in faith ’twixt Mecca, Dort, and Rome, 
To live like Horace, and to die like Hume ? 
Com’st thou to see if Oxford’s blear-eyed Dons 
Take counsel from her more enlighten’d sons ? 
Admire the fruit who could not rear the tree, 
And her dead Socrates behold in thee ? 

Give thee for thy bold censures bolder praise, 
And from these lineaments thy statue raise ? 
Whate’er thy errand, welcome from the Styx ! 
Cease now thy wand’rings ; here thy station fix; 
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Thy darling quartos from the worm protect ; 
Enjoy the utmost Heaven thou didst expect ; 
Feed on th’etherial vapour of thy fame, 
And be, what thou hast toil’d to be, a Name! 
The epigram is from a MS, appended to 
the above lines, which are transcribed in a 
copy of Lord Sheffield’s edition alluded to: 
What valiant Scribe, from Isis’ hallow’d glade, 
Dares thus to arms this Shadow of a Shade ? 


Does blund’ring Chelsum breathe th’envenom’d 
strain ? 

Has mitre-hunting Davis risen again ? 

Tis great, ’tis noble to insult the dead, 

And heap reproaches o’er a prostrate head. 

Aye, strike the fall’n, ’tis all that Dullness can, 

And spurn the Saapow who hadst fear’d the May, 


Yours, &c. Cc. 


Dutwicu CoLtitece ReForm. 


Mr. Ursan,—I strongly suspect that 
your Correspondent, A Lover or Jus- 
TICE, must have intended to amuse your 
readers with a Christmas puzzle, in his 
last observations upon Dulwich College 
Reform. Not G&dipus himself could have 
solyed the questions. What does he 
mean? What does he want? One thing 
alone is plain; in the eyes of A Lover or 
Justice (most happily not a dispenser 
thereof) every body is very wicked. The 
governors in esse are very wicked people ; 
the governors in futuro will be also very 
wicked. Even the archbishop himself 
does not pass without rebuke ; and the 
Charity Commissioners are joined in un- 
holy league with the spirits of evil to per- 
petuate what is bad, or substitute what is 
worse. But a day of retribution is at 
hand! When every one, Commissioners, 
governors, archbishop and all are to be 
“swept away.’’ Where and how is not 
very clear; but the dim obscurity on this 
point adds, in no slight degree, to the 
appalling nature of the concluding pas- 
sage in your Correspondent’s letter. 

But why all this needless display of 
bilious petulancy? It but ill consists with 
calm inquiry or accurate conclusions. 
Whether the heavy charges against the 
present governors of the college be earnest 
or not, must be left to the decision of the 
aforesaid dreadful day ; and if a tithe of 
them be true, let not the rod be spared. 
But until this hour of scrutiny arrives, 
your Correspondent must not feel sur- 
prised if the public should prefer placing 
their faith in the deliberate judgment of 
disinterested official investigators, rather 
than in the effervescing sentiments of a 
somewhat excitable gentleman, whose 
every line betrays the absence of all accu- 
rate knowledge of the subject on which he 
writes. 

Since I addressed a few lines to you in 
December last, in simple correction of 
error, the Charity Commissioners have 
sent forth their proposed scheme for the 
re-constitution of the charity; which may 
briefly be described as a vast expansion of 
the founder’s benevolence, acting in the 
same channel and direction as he himself 


intended. The present almspeople are 12 
in number; it is proposed to make them 
24. But it is to a more extended de- 
velopement of education that the scheme 
especially directs its aim. Twelve foun- 
dation scholars and a limited number of 
day-boys from the village of Dulwich 
forms the total educational benefit at pre- 
sent derived from the establishment ; it is 
proposed instead to establish two schools 
—a Classical and an English one, whose 
names sufficiently explain the different 
objects and purposes they are intended to 
fulfil. The first is to consist of 84 boys; 
24 of whom are to be foundation scholars, 
with special privileges and advantages ; 
and the latter, or English school, will 
consist of 70 boys, ali of whom are to be 
foundation boys, with maintenance, edu- 
cation, clothing, &c. &c. entirely gra- 
tuitous. In addition to the above gigantic 
increase of educational advantages, Cam- 
berwell (of which Dulwich is a portion) 
will have the privilege of sending day- 
boys without limit. But the present cor- 
poration is to be dissolved, and this forms 
a source of bitter lamentation to two 
classes of persons: those who tearfully 
regard the abolition of anything that is 
old, however cumbersome and obstructive 
it may be; and those (how many!) who 
are interested in the continuance of any 
system that acts as a hindrance to public 
inspection, A writer in the Christian 
Remembrancer devotes some well-nigh 50 
pages of ponderous verbosity to show that 
the corporation needs not to be dissolved, 
in order effectually to carry out all the 
Commissioners’ requirements. To call this 
idea absurd is no disparagement of the 
present officers of the establishment, who 
also unfortunately, in their corporate ca- 
pacity, are governors—thus exhibiting an 
union of the master and man, obviously 
fatal to the successful working of any sys- 
tem whatever. The present governors were 
elected into their several positions, some 
to do little (and they do it), some to do 
less (and they do it), and others to do no- 
thing, and the performance is still per- 
formed! The “ dissolution of the corpo- 
ration ” are words of an alarming sound— 
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but without it what chance is there of 
any result, but a repetition (with varia- 
tions) of the present ludicrous state of 
things ? Without expressing an unqualified 
approbation of the Commissioners’ scheme, 
it yet may be truly said to commend itself 
to public approbation as a large develope- 
ment of the founder’s benevolence, in 
those channels indicated by his expressed 
wishes, without departing from his inten- 
tions on minor points, more than is de- 
manded by the completely altered state of 
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habits and feelings, and the enormous 
increase of the college treasures. 


Yours, &c. A Lover or Troru. 


P.S. At a time whén the question is so 
frequently being asked, What is Dulwich 
College? it may not be amiss to mention 
the folfowing authorities as affording in- 
formation on the subject :—lLysons’s “ En- 
virons of London ;’? Highmore’s “ Public 
Charities in and near London ;’’ and Bray- 
ley’s “History of Surrey.” 


Witu1aM CoGaAn, THE MUNIFICENT ALDERMAN OF HULL. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have lately chanced 
upon the last testament of W1ILLIAM 
CoGaNn, mentioned in several histories of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, some account of 
whom may interest your readers. 

He has been designated as ‘‘ the muni- 
ficent alderman of Hull,’’ because, in his 
prime of life, viz. in 1753, he founded 
there a charity school for girls, with an 
endowment of near 500/. a-year. But in 
truth his whole life seems to have been 
passed in self-denying benevolence, and 
in the pure love of his kind; and if 
ever the old Roman aphorism, Noscitur 
a@ sociis, could be verified, his close and 
friendly intimacy with the very unselfish 
families of Thornton, Watson, and of Wil- 
berforce, forms a case in point. And we 
are insensibly led into speculations upon 
the amount of moral impetus possibly 
given by example to the career of the 
then rising members of those families. 

By his will, dated 21st Oct. 1772, Al- 
derman Cogan leaves 20/. to William Wil- 
berforce (uncle of the eloquent senator 
and able philanthropist), of Ferriby, esq. 
with all the rest and residue of his personal 
estate, not hereinbefore disposed of, and 
names him joint executor with Samuel 
Watson, son of Alderman Watson, and 
apparently a descendant of Dr. Thomas 
Watson, Bishop of St. David’s. 

He gives to the children of John Thorn- 
ton of Clapham, esq. 807. That he was 
both a learned and a good man may be 
inferred from his bequests of excellent 
divinity and scientific works of the day 
to various persons out of his library. To 
Mrs. Margaret Watson he gives ‘‘ my 
silver tea kettle and lamp, my small silver 
skellet,* a new Bible, Burket on the New 


Testament, and my still and still tub.”f 
In a codicil, signed the same day, he 
bequeaths 2000/. at interest for appren- 
ticing yearly a number of poor boys to 
sundry trades. At the expiration of such 
apprenticeship, 2/. to be given to the mas- 
ter, if he had used the boy well, and 4/. to 
the latter, if he have served his time duti- 
fully, and can read six verses in the 5th 
chapter of St. Matthew. 

Besides these bequests, legacies are 
directed to his cousins, William, John, 
and Samuel Barlow; and the fortunate 
insertion of the relationship supplies a 
clue to the ancestry of the worthy alder- 
man, whose account of his family, drawn 
up by himself, is now lost. 


His Lineage. 


John Battie, esq. who purchased Warms- 
worth in 1668, married Mary, daughter 
and co-heir of John Pierrepoint, esq. of 
Wadworth (a cousin of the Earl of Kings- 
ton). 

lizabeth, their daughter and co-heir, 
married, about 1667, Mr. John Coggan, 
of Wroot, and of Hull. 

Their son John, baptised in 1668, was 
the father of the Alderman William, who 
deceased in 1774, sine prole. 

Their daughter, and eventual heiress, 
married Mr. Barlow of London, and the 
issue are the cousins named in the will (to 
wit): William Barlow, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; and Samuel, of Madras, who 
married, in 1737, Anne, daughter and 
heir of Governor Drake, and sister to 
Lady Pocock. 

I find no heraldic bearings assigned to 
the Cogans of Lincolnshire. 

Yours, &c. E. Ropearts. 





* A small vessel, with feet, for boiling. 


t The Statute rendering the setting up a private still, without entering at the 
excise, or licence, illegal, was passed in the 35th Geo. III. (June 26) 1795. 
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Tue Famity or CornaiLt, or Kent AND THE City oF Lonpon.—TuHE PRISONERS 
TAKEN IN Rocuester Caste By Kine Joun. 


Mr. Ursan,—Gervas de Cornhill, or 
Cornhull, of Lukedale in Littlebourne, 
Kent, was sheriff of the county from 16th 
to 20th Henry II. 

Henry de Cornhill, his son, also of 
Lukedale, was sheriff in Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
Richard I. 

Reginald, another son of Gervas, was 
sheriff from the 4th to the 9th Richard I. 

Gervas, probably a third son, was sheriff 
in 4th John ; and 

Reginald de Cornhill was sheriff from 
the 11th John till the end of that reign. 
His seat was at Minster in Thanet, and, 
from his being so constantly sheriff, deno- 
minated Sheriff’s Court, which name it 
still retains. His own name, from the 
same circumstance, was frequently omitted, 
and he was called Reginald le Viscount ; 
and his relict, in a grant of land to the 
Chapel of Lukedale, is styled in the deeds 
“ Vicecomitissa Cantii.’’ He bore for his 
arms two lions passant, debruised with a 
bendlet, as may be seen on the roof of 
Canterbury Cloisters. (Hasted, 8vo. Edit. 
vol. i. p. 179.) 

The Cornhills were a rich and powerful 
family at that period in London, Essex, 
Surrey, and Sussex, as well as in Kent, 
and Reginald le Viscount sided with the 
Barons against King John. 

17th John. The king took Rochester 
Castle, in which were William de Albini, 
whom the barons had made governor, 
Odonel his son, William de Lancaster, 
William de Emesford (query de Eynsford?), 
Thomas de Muleton, Osbert Gifford, and 
William de Albrincis, or Avranches; who 
were delivered to Peter de Mauley, and 
sent close prisoners to Corfe Castle. 
(Hutchins’ Dorset, vol. i. citing M. Paris 
and Annal. Margam, p. 13.) 

Matthew Paris says :—Tunc Rex, licet 
invitus, consilio ejus et aliorum virorum 
prudentum acquiescens, Willielmum de 
Albineto, W. de Lancastre, W. de Eme- 
ford, Thomam de Muleton, Osbertum 
Giffard, Osbertum de Bonbi, Odinellum 
de Albineto, et alios nobiliores misit ad 
Castrum de Corfe sub arcta custodia depu- 
tandos. (Matthew Paris, 1215, p. 227.) 

Among the more noble prisoners then 
taken at Rochester, was Reginald de Corn- 
hill, the sheriff, who narrowly escaped 
with his life; for John’s rage was such 
that his first impulse was to execute all 
the prisoners. More prudent counsels, or 
perhaps avarice, prevailed; for be it re- 
membered that according to the law of 
Gavelkind still prevailing in Kent, the 
lands in Kent of which the traitors were 
seized would not have been forfeited to 





the king, but would have descended to the 
heirs notwithstanding the treason of the 
ancestor. 

To Corfe Castle, therefore, the more 
noble prisoners were sent, and among them 
Reginald le Viscount, as we learn from 
the Patent Rolls, 17th John, 1215, m. 4, 
printed 1833, p. 241, col. 2, where Peter 
de Maulay’s Warrant is enrolled. 

Rex Petro de Maulay salutem. Mittimus 
vobis Willielmum de Albiniaco, Thomam 
de Muleton, Willielmum de Lancastre, 
Willielmum de Abrincis, Robertum de 
Leveland, Osbertum Giffard, Robertum 
Arsii, Alexandrum de Pointon, Reginal- 
dura de Cornhill, Eustachium de More- 
ton, Alanum de Muleton, Hugonem de 
Roppele, prisones captos in Castro Rof- 
fensi, mandantes vobis et firmiter precipi- 
entes quod, sicut corpus vestrum et ho- 
norem nostrum diligitis, illos recipiatis et 
in salva custodia teneatis. Teste me ipso 
apud Wintoniam, xij die Decembris. 

Eodem modo scribitur Johanni Ma- 
reschall’ de Rogero de Leyburne, Simone 
filio Simonis, Reymundo de Tychesye 
missis eidem Johanni. Teste eodem apud 
Wintoniam, xij die Decembris. 

Eodem modo scribitur Roberto de 
Curtenay, de Henrico de Redeman, Mi- 
chaele de Fossa, Roberto filio Gaufridi, 
missis eidem Roberto. Teste ut supra. 

Reginald did not get out of the king’s 
clutches without paying smartly for his 
liberty, as we learn from the Patent Rolls 
of 18 John, m. 6, no. 57:— 

*« Reginald de Cornhull dedit Regi ter 
mille marcas pro redemptione sua apud 
Corf. 4 Julii.” 

In order to raise this large sum, Re- 
ginald had to borrow, and to sell his lands 
and possessions. The following from 
W. Thorn’s Chronicle shows how he ob- 
tained part of the money to satisfy John’s 
rapacity, and how the Abbat of St. Au- 
gustine, at Canterbury, obtained his house 
in Southwark, which is mentioned by 
Stowe in his Survay of London as a great 
house of stone and timber, situate in 
the parish of St. Olave, Southwark, he- 
tween the church of St. Olave and the 
Bridge House, now Chamberlain’s Wharf. 

A.D. Mccxx111 Nobilis matrona Ma- 
tildis Vicecomitissa, uxor videlicet supra- 
dicti Reginaldi (de Cornhelle), legavit huic 
monasterio ad anniversarium suum faci- 
endum xx* annui redditus de diversis 
domibus in Civitate Cantuarie proveni- 
entibus. Vendidit autem idem Reginaldus 
Abbati et Conventui hospitium quod situm 
est in Sutwerk juxta London inter Cimi- 
terium S. Olavi et terram de feodo Pontis 
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Londoniensis et concessit. Pro qua con- 
cessione et warrantizatione dicti Monachi 
dederunt sibi Sexies viginti Marcas, et 
hoc principaliter ad redimendum eum de 
prisona Regis et ad finem acquietandum. 
(Chron.W. Thorn, Lib. Bodl. Hist. Angl. 
Script. 1878.) 

Can you, or any of your correspondents 
fellow up the history of Reginald le Vis- 
count and his descendants, if any? His 
arms on the roof of the cloisters at Can- 
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terbury, Hasted says (vol. x. p. 280), im- 
paled three piles, which were probably 
y arms of his wife Matilda. Who was 
she ? 

Of Sheriff’s Court Hasted says : “‘ After 
this name (De Cornhill) became extinct 
here, the family of Corbie became pos- 
sessed of this estate, one of whom, Robert 
de Corbie, died possessed of it in 39 Ed- 
ward III.’ 


G. R. C. 


Yours, &c. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Illustrations, Historical and Genealo- 
gical, of King James’s Irish Army List, 
1689. By John D’Alton, Esg. Barrister, 
Author of the Prize Essay on the Ancient 
History of Ireland, &c. &c. 8v0. pp. 976.— 
As we have already, on several occasions, 
reported Mr. D’Alton’s exertions in this 
great national work, our readers, we are 
assured, must have taken some interest in 
its progress, and will be rejoiced to hear 
that it is now completed. Its scope is 
nothing less than a review of the genealo- 
gical antiquities of Ireland, founded upon 
a document which embraces the families of 
all the ancient aristocracy of the country, 
just before the time when many of their 
names were blotted for ever from her his- 
toric rolls. The families in commission 
in the army of James the Second in Ire- 
land are reckoned by Mr. D’Alton as up- 
wards of five hundred: of nearly all of 
whom he has something to tell. Of the 
leaders, as Berwick, Tyrconnel,* Sars- 
field, Luttrell, and others, he gives biogra- 
phical memoirs. Of the-rest, some par- 
ticulars or anecdotes; generally grouping 
all the members of a family in one article, 
and sketching its history not only in the 
seventeenth century, but also in its earlier 
and subsequent stages. He traces the 
Irish septs to their respective ancient 
localities ; the immigrants from England 
or Scotland to the counties from whence 
they came, with the periods of their ar- 
rival; and after noticing some facts of 
their earlier career, shows how each family 
was affected by Cromwell’s Denunciation 





* Mr. D’Alton, in his memoir of the 
Duke of Tyrconnel, remarks that the his- 
torian of Cheshire has made no mention 
of the interview James II. had with that 
nobleman and several of the Irish officials 
during his visit at Chester in 1687. Some 
particulars of their movements will be 
found in Bishop Cartwright’s Diary, 
wy for the Camden Society,) pp. 
73—75. 
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Ordinance of 1652, and by attainders and 
confiscations, more particularly those of 
1642 and 1691; how they were repre 
sented in Sir John Perrot’s memorable 
conciliation parliament of 1585, in the as- 
sembly of Confederate Catholics at Kil- 
kenny in 1646, and in king James’s own 
parliament of May 1689 ; what persons of 
each name were distinguished by royal 
thanks in the Act of Settlement; how far 
they were nominated in king James’s new 
charters ; what claims they preferred, and 
with what success, against their confis- 
cations at Chichester House in 1700; 
and lastly, to a reasonable extent, their 
subsequent honours and atchievements in 
the exiled brigades—the last a task which 
has been more amply carried out in the 
recent, and still continuing, work of Mr. 
O’Callaghan upon that subject. 

Mr. D’ Alton does not profess to furnish 
connected pedigrees. He contents him- 
self with stating undoubted links of cone 
sanguinity: and his course is rather to 
point out the scintillating blossoms of 
each genealogical tree than to trace its 
line of descent or follow out all its ra- 
mifications. To do more would evidently 
have been beyond the limits of a single 
volume. The article on Captain John 
Conry, at p. 779, forms a fair example of 
his style of compilation, and we shall give 
it, in a somewhat compressed shape, as a 
specimen of his book: ‘* The O’Maol 
Conrys were a branch of the southern 
Hy-Nialls, who for centuries ruled as 
Kings of Meath and monarchs of Jreland. 
They were originally chiefs in Teffia, in 
the present county of Westmeath ; but in 
the tenth century, crossing the Shannon, 
located themselves upon its western bank, 
and from that time were known as Con- 
nacians. This sept, which belonged to 
the Great Bardic Order, acquired under 
the patronage of the O’Conors, kings of 
Connaught, considerable possessions in 
that province, and became its Chief Bards, 
as well as a to its kings; as 
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shown in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
in the compilation of which record two of 
the sept, Maurice and Fearfesa O’Mul- 
conroy, contributed the ancient chronicles 
of their tribe, and were active assistants. 
In virtue of the hereditary and honour- 
able office of Seanachie, it was the. duty 
of the chief of this celebrated Bardic clan 
to officiate upon the Sacred Hill at the 
inauguration of a new King of Connaught ; 
to present to him the white wand or 
sceptre, the emblem of sovereignty ; to 
administer to him the usual oath or admo- 
nition to preserve the customs of the 
country ; and, finally, to record the pro- 
ceedings. This hereditary and remark- 
able office became obsolete in the O’ Mul- 
conry clan after the split of the great 
O’Conor family into the three kindred 
But rival houses of O’Conor Don, O’Conor 
Roe, and O’Conor Sligo, and the divisions 
of the lands and septs of Connaught be- 
tween them. The O’Mulconrys became 
tributaries of the O’Conors Roe. All the 
branches of the great house of O’Conor 
had submitted to Elizabeth; and, remain- 
ing faithful to her during the fierce wars 
of that period in Ireland, provoked the 
hostility of their countrymen the O’ Neils 
and O’Donels of the North; who, in re- 
venge for this apostasy from the common 
cause, made a descent into Connaught in 
1597, and laid waste the territories of the 
O’Conors with fire and sword. In this 
foray the O’Conor Don, chief of all the 
O’Conors, was taken prisoner ; the coun- 
try of O’Conor Roe, south of Elphin, was 
ravaged from Athglissen to Sliabh-bann ; 
and the Mac Dermot of Moylurg was 
obliged to declare himself O’ Donel’s vas- 
sal, and-to attend him when required, with 
eighty foot and twenty horse, &c. &c. In 
this inroad of the northern chieftains, the 
numerically small sept of the O’Mulcon- 
ry’s was almost annihilated, and the decay 
of the family dates from that period. 
Their subsequent history assimilates with 
that of most other Irish families, the cruel 
civil wars that desolated unhappy Ireland 
throughout the seventeenth century, pro- 
ducing attainders, forfeitures, and exile, 
almost exfinguished them. One or two 
families of the sept, nevertheless, con- 
tinued, through all vicissitudes of fortune, 
to retain some footing in their native pro- 
vince. 

“The above Captain John Conry, his 
brother Lieutenant Bryan, and a third 
brother Patrick, were of this house, and 
all engaged in the service of King James 
the Second; while another John Conry, 
of the elder branch of the family, claims 
more especial notice, as well for the sacri- 
fices he and his descendants had made to 
this cause, as for the position and rank 


they have respectively held to the present 
day. The grandfather of this latter John 
was Moylin O’Maolconry, who died in 
1637, the last individual recognised in 
native heraldry as chief of his nation. His 
son Thorna entered and caused to be cer- 
tified in the Heralds’ College his father’s 
lineage, which declares him to have been 
the forty-third in descent from the first 
recorded ancestor (“ Conn of the hundred 
battles”) in that pedigree. Thorna, dying 
in 1647, was succeeded by his son John, 
who, having taken part, and suffered in his 
estate, in the Cromwellian wars, fled to 
France, and there married the daughter of 
another emigrant, of the FitzGeralds, who 
had quitted Ireland in Elizabeth’s reign, 
on the destruction of the great Geraldine 
chief, the Earl of Desmond. John Conry 
served throughout the wars of France 
under the celebrated Marshal Turenne, 
and was killed at the passage of the Rhine 
in 1672, leaving two sons, who both re- 
turned to Ireland. The elder, Charles, 
who is stated to have also fought under 
Turenne at the early age of fifteen, endea- 
voured, after the Restoration of Charles 
the Second, to obtain compensation for 
his family’s losses in the royal cause, but, 
in common with the large majority of the 
ruined Irish gentry, he failed in that ob- 
ject. However, in 1678 he obtained by 
patent a small and tardy appropriation of 
lands in his native province, and again re- 
turned to France. On the abdication of 
King James II., Charles Conry, still cling- 
ing to the old dymsty, sold the estate he 
had inherited through his mother in 
France, and, adding to the proceeds what- 
ever he could raise in Ireland, he devoted 
his fortune and his life to the cause of 
that monarch, whom, in common with his 
Roman Catholic countrymen, he alone re- 
cognised as his lawful sovereign. His 
name, however, does not appear in the 
present Army List; but unimpeachable 
records establish the fact of his bearing 
arms for King James as a volunteer, of 
which description of force there was a 
considerable body. Having joined King 
James’s army with whomsoever of his sept 
he could collect, he fought and fell at the 
Boyne. Leaving no issue, he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Fearfeasa, who was 
the first member of this family who pro- 
fessed Protestantism. His son, another 
John, was a celebrated antiquary, and in 
his devotion to literature pursued the he- 
reditary vocation of his ancestors; he col- 
lected a very valuable library, in addition 
to ancient and curious MSS. of the O’Ma- 
olconaire tribe. Among these, it is said, 
was the first volume of the original of the 
Four Masters, in the compilation of which 
(as before mentioned) two members of the 
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sept had been engaged in the year 1632. 
This volume, and many of the Conroy 
MSS. passed into the late ill-fated library 
at Stowe. John Conroy himself compiled 
a remarkably interesting history of his 
family from the earliest period to the year 
1750; it is divided into chapters, and 
throws light on many passages of the 
general and family history of Ireland. 
His grandson and namesake was the late 
Sir John Conroy, knight of four foreign 
orders, and created a Baronet for long and 
faithful services to his Majesty and their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent. The present Baronet, a godson 
of that royal Duke, bears his respected 
name, Sir Edward Conroy, of Lianbryn- 
mair, county of Montgomery.” 

We have in the foregoing article a taste of 
the staple ingredients of Irish family his- 
tory,—an affectation of extreme antiquity * 
of pedigree, carried to a princely origin, 
with its attendant barbaric splendour and 
poetic decoration; the bloody records of 
intestine feuds, which seem to have per- 
petuated in Ireland during many centu- 
ries those ‘* battles of the kites and crows” 
which it has been said form the history of 
the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy; next, the 
equally fatal contests of parties embittered 
by religious rancour ; then, exile and dis- 
tinction won in foreign service; and, finally, 
the modified respectability “and station 


which, in more peaceful and more equita- 
ble times, are happily open to every man 
of talent and perseverance. 

Mr. D’Alton’s work is published by 
subscription, supported by an indemnity- 
fund from his friends, which has amounted 


to somewhat more than 150/. With this 
assistance, he has been able to present to 
his subscribers a volume approaching to 
1000 pages, for the very moderate price 
of ten shillings. Only five hundred copies 
have been printed; and, though no more 
than four hundred were bespoke, we are 
happy to hear that the whole are now 
very nearly dispersed. 

* The Welsh are proverbially famous 
for their long pedigrees; but their skill 
in that respect is shared by all the Celtic 
tribes. Mr. D’Alton gravely informs us 
that “The antiquary Michael O’Clery, 
who had peculiar resources for verifying 
native genealogies many of which perished 
in the immediately ensuing wars, confi- 
dently traces the lineage of Ferral O'Gara 
up ninety-three generations ; he was him- 
self the representative of the county of 
Sligo in the parliament of 1634.”’ p. 775. 
Now, according to the ordinary calcula- 
tion, ninety-three generations up from the 
given date carry us to a period 1500 years 
before the Christian era ! 
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Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society. Volume V. Part 
ii. 4to.—In the present delivery of these 
handsomely equipped Transactions are con- 
tained the following articles: 1. On the 
Churches of Lustleigh and Ilsington; by 
Lieut.-Colonel William Harding, a very 
complete paper; 2. Some account of the 
Monumental Brasses of Devon, by W. R. 
Crabbe, esq.; 3. Iter Cornubiense, Part 
III. by Charles Spence, esq. ; 4. Church 
Architecture of the South of France, by 
J. W. Fraser, esq.; 5. Church Worship 
and Chancel Arrangements, by the Rev. 
J. L. Fulford. The lithographed plates 
are satisfactory, as they have always been 
in this series, both from their size and 
their execution. They consist of one of 
Bench-ends in Ilsington church; five of 
some of the most remarkable Sepulchral 
Brasses; and one of the church at Luz in 
the Pyrenees, which was erected by the 
Knights Templars, and which seems to 
present in its exterior aspect the character 
of its builders, being inclosed within loop- 
holed walls, with a gateway, tower, and 
battlements. It is the intention of the 
Society to publish more of the principal 
Sepulchral Brasses of Devonshire, some of 
the best of which, it is stated, are becoming 
much injured and even obliterated, par- 
ticularly that of Crokker in Yealmpton 
church, and that of Cary at Clovelly, 
whilst one of Godolphin at Oakhampton 
was lost when the church was destroyed by 
fire. The two former of these are now 
published: has no rubbing of the latter 
been preserved? Wethink it remarkable 
that the effigy of Sir John Crokker, guon- 
dam ciphorarius ac signifer illustrissimi 
regis Edwardi quarti, does not bear his 
royal master’s collar of livery, of the 
roses and suns. But he died in Lancas- 
trian times, in the year 1508. We find it 
stated that Edward IV. granted to Sir 
John Crokker, who accompanied him as 
cup and standard bearer in his expedition 
to France in 1475, for Crest a drinking- 
cup or, with three fleurs-de-lys of the same 
issuing therefrom, and charged with a rose. 
In the brass the knight’s head rests upon 
his helmet; but the crest seems to be 
partly broken away, though what is left of 
it might perhaps, if more critically ex- 
amined, show a portion of this remarkable 
crest. The epitaph of ‘‘ Dame Kateryn 
the wife of Sir William Huddesfeld, and 
doughter of Sir Philip Courtnay, knyht,’’ 
at Shillingford, contains an address to the 
Deity, of which we do not recollect any 
other example, and which no Reformer 
could find any plea to deface. It is, 
Conditor et redemptor corporis et anime, 
sit michi medicus et custos utriusque. 
We find that Collins states this Katharine, 
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first the wife of Thomas Rogers, serjeant- 
at-law, ancestor of the Rogers’s of Can- 
nington in Somersetshire, and secondly of 
Sir William Huddesfield, of the privy 
council to Henry VII., to have been the 
daughter of Sir William Courtenay of Pow- 
derham. Mr. Crabbe should have investi- 
gated this discrepancy. We may further 
remark that he mis-reads the epitaph of 
the Rector of Stokeinteignhead as Symo 
instead of Symon. “An unfortunate comma 
in his paper has also divided Mr. Craven 
Ord into two persons. 


Handbook of the Arts of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, as applied to the 
decoration of Furniture, Arms, Jewels, 
&c. &e. Translated from the French of 
M. Jules Labarte. With Notes, &c. 
Copiously Illustrated. (John Murray.) 
8vo.—The taste for antique furniture and 
other works of medieval art, which has 
spread widely of late years, has been fanned 
and cherished by many favourable circum- 
stances, and among these not the least in- 
fluential have been the sales of several 
celebrated collections. It might indeed 
be argued, with great show of reason, that 
the appreciation of such curiosities is more 
diffused by their dispersion than by their 
collection. It is certain that collections 
like those of Horace Walpole, of Beck- 
ford, or of Bernal, are seen by a greater 
number of persons during the few days 
preceding a public sale, than for the years 
during which they remain in private cus- 
tody; and the scattering of one museum 
will generally form the foundation of many. 
The public exhibition which necessarily 
attends a sale unquestionably adds largely 
to the knowledge of students of art by the 
facilities it offers for examination, and the 
intercourse it affords among those inter- 
ested; and it has generally the further 
good result of giving an opportunity to 
place various pictorial copies upon record; 
so that, whilst the original must neces- 
sarily be confined to one fortunate pos- 
sessor—unless it come into some public 
museum—yet the publication of its form 
and appearance will benefit the whole 
world of art. The Debruge-Dumenil col- 
lection, which was dispersed a few years 
since at Paris, was the origin of the work 
before us, It is translated from the in- 
troduction to the descriptive catalogue of 
that collection, which was so ably written 
by M. Jules Labarte, that it has been ge- 
nerally welcomed by collectors. M. de 
Laborde has said of it, ‘‘ L’ouvrage de M. 
Labarte est dans toutes les mains; il serait 
inutile d’en faire l’éloge;”? and M. Didron 
has observed, ‘ C’est une veritable histoire 
de l’art par les objets mobiliers, dont M. 
de Labarte vient d’enricher la science ar- 
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chéologique. II y a peu de livres ot plus 
de faits certains et interressants abondent 
que dans celui-ci.’’ This compilation gives 
a complete history of the origin and de- 
velopement of the decorative arts during 
the Medizval and Renaissance periods, as 
applied to ecclesiastical utensils, to arms, 
jewels, furniture, and even objects of com- 
mon use; which all bear testimony to the 
artistic talent of ancient times, in corre- 
spondence with the grander works of ar- 
chitecture, statuary, and painting, which 
have hitherto been its more obvious and 
conspicuous monuments. The work treats 
of the several arts in succession: 1. Sculp- 
ture; 2. Painting and Calligraphy ; 3. En- 
graving ; 4. Enamels ; 5. Damascene work ; 
6. the Lapidary’s art ; 7. the Goldsmith’s 
art; 8. the Keramic art; 9. Glass; 10. 
the Armourer’s art; 11. the Locksmith’s 
art; 12. Clockwork; 13. Ecclesiastical and 
Domestic Furniture ; and the fourteenth 
and last chapter is devoted to Oriental art 
of all kinds. 

The volume is embellished with engrav- 
ings on wood, representing more than two 
hundred objects, those which illustrated 
M. Labarte’s essay being interspersed with 
many others of which the originals are in 
the collections of this country, and in that 
respect possess an additional interest. It 
is only justice to the taste and liberality 
of the publisher to remark, that the latter 
much excel the former in execution, and 
that we recognise in many of them not 
only the accurate pencil of Mr. G. Scharf, 
but some of the most skilful workmanship 
we have ever seen in the art of wood- 
engraving. We observe that a large number 
of the articles of the Debruge-Dumenil 
collection now belong to the Collection 
Soltykoff: several have come into the 
possession of Lord Londesborough. We 
may add one note upon p. 45, where 
among the chasers in iron, is mentioned 
“Thomas Ruker, who made, in 1574, an 
arm-chair enriched with historical sculp- 
ture of great merit. This arm-chair, which 
was offered [presented] to Rodolph II. by 
the city of Augsburg, is now in England.” 
It is at Longford Castle, in the possession 
of the Earl of Radnor, and a representa- 
tion of it, drawn by Mr. C. J. Richard- 
son, is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Oct. 1845. 


The History and Antiquities of Rox- 
burghshire and adjacent districts, from 


the most remote to the present time. By 
Alexander Jeffrey, author of “ Guide to 
the Antiquities of the Border,” &c. Vol. 
I 12mo.—The author explains in his 
preface, that, though he has placed the 
words “Second Edition” in his title-page, 
no part of the contents of the present 
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volume were included in the book which 
he published in 1836, except a small portion 
of the descriptions of the abbeys in Teviot- 
dale. The chapters are six in number, 
describing: 1. The situation and outline, 
boundaries and extent, declination and 
climate, of the district, which is distin- 
guished as lying in the centre of the British 
island, and being the southernmost division 
of Scotland; 2. Its hills and valleys; 3. 
Its lochs and rivers; 4. Its ancient ap- 
pearance ; 5. Its geology; 6. Its antiqui- 
ties. The chapter on Geology is con- 
tributed by the Rev. James Duncan of 
Denholm, who will also furnish the Bo- 
tanical and Zoological chapters to the 
second volume. Under the head of Anti- 
quities the principal subjects discussed by 
the author are—the early inhabitants, their 
religion, their modes of burial, their forts 
and caves; the Roman remains and roads; 
the Saxon era; and the abbeys and crosses. 
Altogether the information is full and satis- 
factory, the result of the author’s devotion 
to his subject for the term of five-and- 
twenty years. At p. 233, opposite a print 
of some Roman altars, we find the follow- 
ing quotation: “There is one thing in 
these Pagan votive altars that may bea 
shame and reproach to a great many who 
call themselves Christians, and that in 
[t. is] the willingness and cheerfulness 
with which they paid, or pretended to pay, 
the vows they had made. Much more 
deservedly, and therefore more willingly 
and cheerfully, should the vows made to 
the Most High, to the true and living God, 
be paid or performed to Him, and particu- 
larly the vows made in trouble,’””?—an ex- 
cellent passage of that prince of our Roman 
historians, Horsley; but what made Mr. 
Jeffrey imagine that it came from a book 
entitled ‘‘ Vows in Trouble,’’ a book he 
never wrote, and not from his great work, 
the Britannia Romana? We cannot praise 
very highly either the woodcut or the litho- 
graphed embellishments of this volume, 
but it has in front a good map of the 
county, and in a second map its British 
and Roman features are neatly delineated. 
It is altogether a very useful handbook for 
the Border. 


Spicilegium Syriacum : containing Re- 
mains of Bardesan, Meliton, Ambrose, and 


Mara Bar Serapion. Now first edited, 
with an English Translation and Notes, 
by the Rev. William Cureton, M.A., F.R.S. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Rec- 
tor of St. Margaret's, and Canon of 
Westminster. 8vo.—The contents of this 
volume are derived from one of the manu- 
scripts brought from Syria in 1844 by 
Archdeacon Tattam, and now deposited in 
the British Museum. Their importance 
immediately attracted the notice of the 
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author of Vindicise Ignatian, and he set 
to work to prepare them for the press; 
but from other engagements their publi- 
cation has been delayed. In the mean 
time the MS. has attracted the notice of 
other Syrian students, one of whom, Mons. 
Renan, has described it in the Journal 
Asiatique, and published a Latin transla- 
tion of the tract of Meliton; and another 
version of the same into English has been 
attempted in the Journal of Sacred Lite- 
rature, by an anonymous writer, who has 
fallen into many serious errors. Mr. 
Cureton has further anticipated his pub- 
lication by making communications to M. 
Pitra for his Spicilegium Solesmense, and 
to the Chevalier Bunsen for the second 
edition of “ Hyppolytus and his Age.’’ 
These circumstances form exceptions to 
what would nine years ago have been the 
absolute originality of the contents of this 
book, but they also bear testimony to its 
importance. 

The MS. appears to belong to about the 
sixth or seventh century of our era, but 
the treatises themselves were written in 
the second century. The title of that by 
Bardesan is ‘* Book of the Laws of Coun- 
tries ;’’ but it is found to be identical 
with the celebrated Dialogue on Fate, by 
that writer, considerable passages of which 
were already known from the works of 
Eusebius and other writers of that age. 
It is now presented for the first time in 
its original language, and in a complete 
form. 

The second tract is an oration of Meli- 
ton bishop of Sardis, addressed to Anto- 
ninus Cesar: the third, Hypomnemata, 
is in substance the same with the Adyos 
woos EAAnvas, generally received as a work 
of Justin Martyr, but is here attributed 
to Ambrose, ‘“‘ a chief man of Greece,’’ 
whom Mr. Cureton identifies with the 
friend and disciple of Origen. The last is 
a letter addressed by Mara bar Serapion 
to his son. This son is supposed to be 
the Serapion bishop of Antioch, whose 
epistles, resembling this, are printed by 
Dr. Routh in his Reliquize Sacre. 

The whole are exceedingly interesting 
and important from the evidence they 
present of the state of Heathen and 
Christian philosophy in the second cen- 
tury: and they are edited by Mr. Cure- 
ton with his characteristic care and am- 
plitude of illustration. 


Lectures on the History of Rome. By 
B.G. Niebubr. Edited by Dr. L. Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E. 2d edition, 8vo. 3 vols.—Not 
only had Niebuhr and Arnold much in 
common in the composition of their Histo- 
ries, but the circumstances of publication 
were curiously similar. The unfinished 
work of the latter was completed from 
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his contributions to the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana; and that of the former 
by notes of lectures delivered in his pro- 
fessorial capacity at Bonn. But the value 
of the lectures made it desirable that the 
whole course should be published, for 
which reason the earlier portion was added 
in a separate volume.* Owing, we be- 
lieve, to the appearance of a rival publica- 
tion, translated from the German, the lec- 
tures are now reprinted in an entire form. 
All the matter that could be recovered 
from the notes of Dr. Isler (who had at- 
tended an earlier course on the same sub- 
ject) is now introduced ; and thus in the 
portion previous to the death of Sertorius 
nearly one hundred pages are new. The 
subsequent additions are less numeroug 
and important; but in the latest part of 
the History eight lectures are given from 
the German edition, extending from the 
death of Constantine to the fall of the 
Western empire. The reason why they 
did not appear in the first edition was that 
the editor had no notes, being absent from 
Bonn when they were delivered. An 
index to the earlier part is now given. A 
change has been made in the arrange- 
ment, by placing the introductory lectures 
on the sources of Roman History at the 
end. 

Our present concern is with the addi- 
tional lectures. Of the transactions which 
followed on the death of Constantine, 
Niebuhr considers that the accounts which 
we have “ may be partially true, but they 
have an apocryphal character.” (iii. p. 320.) 
He regards Julian as “a man of extraor- 
dinary mind,’’ but treats his project of 
restoring paganism as senseless, even irre- 
spectively of the truth of Christianity.(325.) 
Julian’s movements, up to his arrival be- 
fore Ctesiphon, ‘‘ were those of a skilful 
general,’’ and the conviction that nothing 
could be effected there with his army 
** came too late.’’ (p. 328.) In saying 
that it is useless to investigate whether 
Julian “ was killed by a traitor or by an 
enemy,” (p. 329,) Niebuhr insinuates 
the possibility of the former. Theodosius 
‘** bears the name of Great with justice, 
for he accomplished great things ; and if 
we overlook Majorian, whose evil star was 
too powerful for him, he was the last 
great emperor.”’ (p. 334.) ‘* The history 
of that period is so imperfectly known, 
that it is impossible to form a decisive 
opinion upon the most important circum- 
stances.” (p. 341.) Honorius, in his 
treatment of Stilicho, is compared to Louis 
XIII. of France. (p. 344.) 

This gloomy period contains more lite- 





* A notice of the two former volumes 
will be found in Gent. Mag. July and 
Oct, 1847, and of the third in May 1848, 
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rary notices than might have been ex- 
pected, from which we select a few. “ The 
Misopogon of Julian is one of the most 
elegant works which Greek literature pro- 
duced in its second life.’’ (p. 327.) Au- 
sonius is ‘‘ incredibly bad . . . as bad as 
the worst poets of the middle ages.” 
(p. 336.) Latin grammar then assumed 
the form in which it has come down to us. 
(ibid.) Ammianus Marcellinus, ‘a very 
talented writer,” is ‘‘ particularly honest 
and noble-minded,’’ and ‘‘ a man of ex- 
perience, without which no one can be an 
historian.” (p. 337.) With Theodosius a 
new spirit appeared in Latin literature, 
and the influence of Claudian was very 
great. (p. 337-8.) Greek literature in 
the fourth century is entirely rhetorical ; 
in the fifth it rises, and we meet with 
poets and historians. (p. 340.) After the 
Romans ceased to be a nation their lite- 
rature continued to exist, partly at Rome 
and partly at Ravenna. The Roman law 
continued more uninterruptedly than is 
generally believed. (p. 357.) 

The references to modern writers are 
few, of course, in so shorta period. Des- 
guignes’ account of the origin of the Huns, 
viz. that they came from China, is pro- 
nounced to be wrong. (pp. 331, 350.) 
Gibbon’s description of Attila’s power, 
which he believes extended to China, ‘‘ is 
one of the weak parts of his work.” 
(p. 350.) Niebuhr considers, however, 
that it may have extended beyond the 
Don to the Volga. 

In these volumes we probably possess 
the completest text of the Lectures, as, 
after two such editors as Drs. Schmitz 
and Isler, it is not likely that any mate- 
rial additions will be made. ‘They form, 
in their present shape, a work of which 
the student can never regret the purchase, 
but, on the contrary, will acquire a deeper 
sense of its value the oftener he recurs 
to it, 


The Validity of a Bequest of Money to 
be expended in erecting Buildings for a 
Charity, upon a site to be procured from 
other sources, considered with reference to 
the case of Trye v. the Corporation of 
Gloucester. By John Darling, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
pp. 29.—Colonel Oliney, who died in Jan. 
1836, bequeathed four several sums of 
8000/. each to erect and support alms- 
houses at Gloucester, Cheltenham, Tewkes- 
bury, and Winchcombe, provided that 
sites for their erection were given to his 
trustees within ten years after his death. 
His legal advisers, in drawing his will, did 
their best to steer clear of the statute of 
mortmain. The land in each of the four 
places was given in Jan. 1846, within the 
period of ten years from the death of the 
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testator: and the conveyance was in each 
case enrolled,—but in the case of Glouces- 
ter five days after the ten years had ex- 
pired. This brought the matter before 
the Master of the Rolls, and that learned 
judge gave an opinion altogether adverse 
to the intended foundations. He held 
“that the true construction of the statute 
of 9 Geo. II. c. 36, is, that a bequest is 
void which tends directly to bring fresh 
lands into mortmain; and also that a be- 
quest of money, to be expended in the 
erection or repair of buildings, is void, 
unless the testator expressly states in his 
will his intention that the money so be- 
queathed is to be expefided on some land 
then already in mortmain.” On these 
principles the Master of the Rolls deter- 
mined that Col. Ollney’s bequests were 
void. The present argument of Mr. Dar- 
ling is intended to support the opposite 
view, and to maintain that such bequests 
are valid. 


Butler’s Analogy of Religion, and Ser- 
mons. Edited by J. Angus, D.D. 12mo. 
pp. xxi, 551.—This edition is designed for 
students, to whose use it is well adapted 
by marginal divisions, copious notes, and 
an analysis. The text of Professor Fitz- 
gerald has been followed in the treatise, 
and the Sermons are printed from the 
author’s own fourth edition. The volume 
forms a part of the ‘‘ Educational Series’ 
of the Religious Tract Society; and 
though there are many modern editions, 
we have not observed any preferable in all 
respects. We only miss the quotation 
concerning Analogy from Quintilian, re- 
ferred to at p. xvii, and which should 
have been given in full. Other recent 
editions, however, have made the same 
omission, though the author originally 
placed the quotation in the title-page.* 


Universal Geography. By the Rev. 
Thomas Milner, M.A., F.R.G.S. 12mo. 
pp. xxiv. 527.—This is a very successful 
effort to condense much information into 
a small compass; and the task is the more 
difficult, because the subject has widely 
expanded itself, owing to the numerous 
recent discoveries. The author divides his 
work into four parts, viz, historical, ma- 
thematical, physical, and political. It is 
intended for the home reader, for the emi- 
grant, and for colleges and schools, for 
which last purpose suitable exercises are 
prepared. To the emigrant it will be 
especially useful on account of its com- 
modious size. In the political section the 





* It is surprising how little is known 
of Bishop Butler’s personal history. All 
that has been recovered will ‘be found in 
Mr, Bartlett’s “ Life,’”’ Svo. 1839. 
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author has “ attempted to convey a defi- 
nite idea of the natural features of each 
particular country,” in harmony with the 
view expressed by the late Dr. Arnold. 
Considerable use has been made in this 
department of the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society. Mr. Milner has pub- 
lished a History of England, a notice of 
which will be found in our pages, Novem- 
ber, 1853 (p. 497). 


Flowers from many Lands. fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 252.—This elegant volume is partly a 
botanical miscellany, and partly a collec- 
tion of tales, written (as we infer from the 
signatures where they occur) by different 
contributors, and interspersed with ex- 
tracts from various poets. It is not a 
child’s book (for the style of composition 
addresses itself to older persons) but 
adapted to the ‘‘ hours of recreation in 
what may be called the junior class of 
adults.’’ Those who have studied geo- 
graphy well, and wish to see the floral pro- 
ductions of different parts of the globe, 
will be interested in it. 


Saul of Tarsus. A Drama. ByG. B. 
Paley. 8vo. pp. 107.—The great objec- 
tion to Sacred Dramas is, that the writer 
is obliged to interpolate many thoughts 
and incidents, to give the subject a suita- 
ble form. Waiving this objection, Mr. 
Paley’s drama contains some fine writing, 
though the language is at times too turgid. 
At p. 41, the line 


‘* Benhadad’s palace glitters in the sun,” 


is hardly applicable, for we cannot imagine 
the palace of so old a dyuasty to be standing 
at so late a period, notwithstanding the 
durability of Egyptian structures.* Ifthe 
contemporary ruler is intended (which 
Mr. Paley is surely.too well informed to 
have done), Aretas in the Greek form, or 
Hareth in the Arabic, was the name. (See 
Sale’s Koran, i. 15.) The words ‘‘ my 
eyes were cased in horny mail ’’ appear 
to be no proper description of blindness. 
‘It is rather bold to imagine Caiaphas the 
High Priest destroying himself because his 
daughter Drusilla has been put to death 
as a Christian. The subject is altogether 
a difficult one for dramatic poetry, and 
better suited to heroic, as the examples of 
Mr. Smedley’s ‘* Saul and Jonathan ” and 
‘* Jephthah ’’ have shown. 

Selections from the Holy Scriptures. 
8vo. pp. 220. (Rivingtons.)— Selections 
without note or comment, except as con- 
tained in a brief introduction, in which the 
Editor simply expresses a wish “to assist 





* Indeed, it seems to have beendestroyed 
many centuries before, (See Amos i. 4.) 
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those whose daily tasks afford them but 
little time to search the Scriptures for 
themselves.’’ The volume consists chiefly 
of some of the most important passages of 
the Old Testament, the New being more 
generally familiar to all church-goers; and 
one recommendation to a certain class 
of readers will be the large and legible type. 


Sea Stories: Tales of Discovery, Ad- 
venture, and Eseape. (Lambert’s Amus- 
ing Library.) 12mo.—-A new selection 
of some of the more interesting and less 
generally known adventures at sea: ac- 
companied by a spirited sketch of the life 
of Columbus, principally derived from a 
series of papers contributed to Le Civili- 
sateur by Lamartine. 


Naughty Boys, or Sufferings of Mr. 
Deiteil. By Champfieury. (Constable, 
Edinburgh.)—Mr. Delteil is a professor 
in an academy at Laon, and the book is a 
translation from the French. Theincidents 
are related with much humour, and they 
afford a characteristic picture of a peculiar 
phase of continental life : and yet we think 
they were scarcely worth the trouble and 
cost of their English attire. 


The Martyr Land; or, Tales of the 
Vaudois. By the Author of ‘ Sunlight 
through the Mist,’’ and ‘‘ The Monastery 
and the Mountain Church.’’—A book for 
children, we presume by a lady, who is 
able to boast that it was originally under- 
taken at the suggestion of the late Dr. 
Gilly, the friend and historian of the 
Vaudois. The “tales’’ are mixed up with 
a domestic English story, that appears to 
us to dilute them rather too much: but 
perhaps this conversational mode of re- 
lating history, as it is now often adopted in 
books of this class, is thought to have a 
winning way with it. It is a matter of 
taste, but we prefer the style of the Tales 
of a Grandfather. 
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Historical Sketches of the Angling 
Literature of Ali Nations. By Robert 
Blakey, Author of the History of the Phi- 
losophy of Mind, &c. .To which is added, 
A Bibliography of English Writers on 
Angling. 12mo.—Not one of the old 
English sports, as they are termed, appears 
so mixed with literature, and even biblio- 
mania, as angling. This is to be attri- 
buted, in great measure, to the classical 
character of that favourite book, The Com- 
plete Angler of Walton and Cotton, and 
the many beautifully embellished editions 
in which it has been the pleasure of suc- 
cessive publishers to present it to their 
friends. The presént is an agreeable mis- 
cellany of prose and poetry, selected from 
the long series of writers who have de- 
lighted in fish and fishing: and the excel- 
lent bibliographical list which concludes 
the volume is the work of the publisher, 
Mr. Russell Smith. 


Mr. Dop’s Parliamentary Companion 
for 1856, includes notices of thirty-two 
Members, many of them wholly new to 
Parliament, who were not included in the 
House at the printing of the last edition. 
During the year 1855 a complete change 
of Ministry has taken place, causing a 
variety of alterations in every part of the 
volume; and a great number of promo- 
tions in army and navy have occurred, 
both among peers and commoners. The 
close balance of parties renders continued 
vigilance necessary respecting the politics 
of each Member, and Mr. Dod has care- 
fully collected pledges and opinions re- 
specting the questions of Vote by Ballot, 
the Maynooth Grant, Church Rates, the 
Admission of Jews to Parliament, National 
Education, &c. It is evident that the 
reputation of Mr. Dod’s works will not 
decline from the point which they attained 
by the talent and perseverance of his 
lamented father. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The Scriptural Museum--Lectures by Earl Stanhope—Lectures by Mr. Digby Wyatt—Personal Literary 
News—Memorial Window to Bishop Coverdale at Coverham—Monumental Sculpture by Mr. Edw. 
Richardson—Mr. Chambers Hall’s Collection at Oxford—Restoration of Alnwick Castle—New- 
Year’s Night in the New-Castle upon Tyne—Coins found at Nunburnholm—Sale of Mr. Addison’s 
Collection of Coins—The Roman Castrum at Larcy in Touraine—The Abbé Cochet—The Revue 
Numismatique—Roman Monuments and Inscriptions in France—The Inscriptions at Pompeii— 
The Alboni Library—New-Year’s Gift of the Emperor Napoleon to Queen Victoria—Emblematical 
Jewel presented by Her Majesty to Miss Nightingale—Napoleon’s House and Tomb in St. Helena— 
Dr. Lappenberg’s History of England under the Norman Kings. 


A new Museum is projected under fair 
auspices. It is to be called The Scrip- 
tural Museum; and its purpose is to afford 
a a of illustrations of Bible history, 


geography, and manners. Mr. Bonomi 
has lent his cabinet of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties and his sketches of Assyrian sculpture 
for the purpose—a good beginning most 
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assuredly. The Society, of which the Earl 
of Chichester is President, and the Rev. 
D. Edwards Secretary, propose to embrace 
the following subjects in their collection : 
—Landscape Scenery of Palestine; Mo- 
dels of Jerusalem; Productions—Vege- 
table, Animal, and Mineral ; Illustrations 
of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Polity of the 
Hebrews; Military Discipline; Sacred 
Antiquities of the Israelites, Assyrians, 
Egyptians; Tabernacle; Temple, Pro- 
seuchee, and Synagogues ; Dress of Priests; 
High Priests and Levites; Temple Vessels; 
Musical Instruments ; Domestic Antiqui- 
ties; Tents, Houses, and Furniture; 
Dress ; Coverings for the Head, Phylac- 
teries, Raiment of Camel Hair; Signets, 
Rings, Sandals ; Literature, Science, and 
Art; Writing Materials and Implements; 
Sinaitic and other Inscriptions ; Manu- 
scripts; Poetry; Painting and Music ; 
Agricultural Implements; Arms and 
Chariots of War; Weights, Measures, 
Coins, and other Articles relating to Com- 
merce ; Treatment of the Dead and Fu- 
neral Rites. It is proposed to establish a 
Library in connexion with the Museum ; 
and also to organise courses of lectures on 
the topics illustrated by the articles in the 
Society’s collection. The rooms engaged 


are at No. 28, Bloomsbury Square. 


Three very elegant “ Addresses delivered 
at Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham,” 
by Earl Stanhope, have been published 
by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street. The 
first is on the Progress of Literature and 
Science; the second on the Study of 
History ; and the third, on the Antiqui- 
ties and Works of Art at Rome. The 
first was delivered at the Manchester 
Atheneum, the second at the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institute, and the third at the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham. Science, 
history, and art, are the respective sub- 
jects of these excellent discourses. In the 
lecture on art at Rome, Lord Stanhope 
urges the advantages to art students and 
to our manufacturing designs of having an 
English Academy at Rome; and so soon 
as peace is re-established his lordship pro- 
poses to bring the question before the 
House of Lords. He was assured, he says, 
at Rome, that every European nation, 
with one exception, has now an academy 
of art there, or some equivalent or substi- 
tute for an academy—that one exception 
being England. 

Mr. Digby Wyait, F.S.A. has recently 
delivered at the Royal Institution at Hull, 
four lectures on the Industrial Arts of the 
Past and Present, with especial reference 
to the Universal Exhibition at Paris. 

At Cambridge the Hulsean Prize for the 
present year—subject, “ The influence of 
Christianity upon the language of modern 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XLV, 
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Europe,’’—has been adjudged equally to 
William Ayerst, B.A. Caius College, and 
William Jennings Rees, B.A. St. John’s 
College, and the prize is divided between 
them. 

The Rev. Thomas Stark has been elected 
Regius Professor of Greek in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. The election has taken 
place under the new statute, and is con- 
sidered as the beginning of a reform in the 
Irish University. 

The Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh 
University has voted to Dr. Alison the 
sum of 250/..a-year, as a retiring allow- 
ance. 

Mr. John Forster, of ‘‘ The Examiner,” 
has been appointed Secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy. The salary is 
800/. a-year. 

The Rev. William Cureton, Canon of 
Westminster, author of the “Corpus Ig- 
natianum,’’ &c. has just been elected a 
member of the French Institute, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of the 
late Dr. Gaisford, Dean of Christchurch, 
Oxford. 

Through the efforts of the Rev. G. C. 
Tomlinson, the incumbent, the chancel of 
Coverham Church, Yorkshire, has been 
filled with stained glass by Wailes. The 
cost of the east window has been defrayed 
by subscriptions, collected by the Rev. D. 
Duffield, whose family has for several cen- 
turies been connected with the parish. The 
window is a memorial of Myles Coverdale, 
Bishop of Exeter, who, in 1535, published 
an English translation of the Bible. In 
the centre of the window is a representa- 
tion of Coverdale’s Bible, and immediately 
over it is the passage—* Search the Scrip- 
tures.’”’ Inthe upper part are the arms 
of the See of Exeter impaling those of 
Coverdale. Below the Bible are the arms 
of Coverham Abbey. In the side lights 
are eight shields of arms. The three 
windows on the south side of the chancel 
are also very beautiful. One, which is 
divided into two lights, is a mother’s me- 
morial for an only son. - In one light our 
Lord ig represented folding a lamb in his 
bosom. At His feet the passage—“ He 
shall gather the lambs with His arm.”’ In 
the other light our Lord is depicted hold- 
ing a child in his arms, and under his 
feet are the words—* Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’’ In a division in the 
upper part of the window, the Holy Dove 
is represented descending, and beneath the 
figures is a broken lily. This memorial of 
a mother’s affection bears the following 
inscription :—“ Roger Dawson De Cover- 
dale Dawson- Duffield was born at Steb- 
bing, Essex, August 22, 1852. Died there 
March 16, 1854, and is here buried with 
his ancestors. — Dawson-Duffield 
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has caused this window to be placed to the 
glory of God, and to the memory of her 
beloved child.”’ 

A handsome monument has just been 
placed in York Cathedral, by order of the 
surviving officers of the 5lst Regiment, 
to their companions in arms who fell in 
Burmah, during the war of 1852-3. The 
sculpture, by Mr. Edward Richardson, 
represents an officer—in funeral position— 
resting on his sword, at a columned tomb ; 
which bears this inscription—“ In memory 
of the Brave, in hope of the Resurrection 
of the Just.’”’ In the background is a re- 
presentation of a broken column entwined 
with evergreens, an Indian pagoda, and 
palm trees. Underneath the statue is en- 
graved—* This monument is erected by 
the surviving officers of the Fifty-First or 
King’s Own Light Infantry (the Second 
Regiment of the West Riding of York- 
shire,) to the memory of Major W. H. Hare, 
Captains E. L. Woolley and W. Blundell, 
Lieutenants J. W. Bateman and R. Pilmer, 
Ensigns A. N. Armstrong and J. Clarke, 
and 303 non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers who fell at Burmah in and 
during the war of 1852-53.’’ Beneath is 
a scroll truss, on which are inscribed the 
names of 303 non-commissioned officers 
and men. The whole is of the purest 
The same artist has also 


Carrara marble. 
just completed, by order of Lord Wrot- 
tesley, a brass and alabaster tablet of great 
beauty, to the Hon. Cameron Wrottesley, 
R.E. who was killed at capture of Bomar- 


sund, in August 1854, It is placed in the 
Wrottesley chapel at Tettenhall church, 
beneath one Mr. Richardson executed for 
the officers of the 43rd Light Infantry, to 
the Hon. Henry Wrottesley, 43rd Regi- 
ment, who fell in action with the Caffres, 
in March 1852. These tablets serve as 
companions one to the other, and are 
much admired. 

The collection of objects of art which 
the late Mr. Chambers Hall presented to 
the University Galleries at Ozford has 
been arranged in a room Jeading from the 
staircase to the long gallery, which con- 
tains the original drawings by Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. Mr. Hall’s collec- 
tion affords specimens of great variety, but 
of unequal merit. Among the antiquities 
are a few exquisite bronzes with the blue 
Pompeian palina upon them—a graceful 
prefericulum and several vase handles 
deserving especial attention,—also some 
terra-cotta griffins, gilded figures, gem 
rings, and a small vase of whitish clay, 
picked out with a greenish tint, which 
affords another proof in its figures and 
ornaments of the connection between As- 
syrian and Etruscan art. A small mounted 
drawing of the head of the Madonna in 
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red chalk, by Leonardo da Vinci, is very 
questionable. Not soa beautiful drawing 
by the same master, with silver point on 
prepared reddish ground, representing two 
sitting figures and some mechanical de- 
vices. These, and a drawing by Raphael 
of ‘* The Nativity,’’ which has been en- 
graved in fac-simile in Ottley’s ‘‘ School 
of Design,’’ belonged to the Lawrence 
Collection. These precious drawings are 
fortunately re-united as nearly as possible 
to the large mass happily detained in our 
own country at the time of the first sale 
of Sir Thomas’s treasures. Two other 
fine drawings by Raphael, ‘ The Presenta- 
tion,’”’ and the ‘‘ Child in La Belle Jar- 
diniére,” hang on the same wall; and near 
the door is a magnificent cartoon of a 
‘*Holy Family ’’ by Razzi, Il Sodoma. 
A small model in wax by Michael Angelo 
of the female figure of Morning for the 
monument of Lorenzo de’ Medici is evi- 
dently a first thought. The modern pic- 
tures include a fine portrait of Mrs. Bra- 
dyll, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; two sketches 
of Garrick as Abel Drugger, by Zoffany; 
a Portrait of Thornhill, by Hogarth, and 
his sketches for the “ Country Inn Yard,” 
a Conversazione of Connoisseurs, and “‘ The 
Enraged Musician.” Pictures with greater 
names are less satisfactory. An exagge- 
rated portrait of the donor, by Linnell, 
fails to convey the benevolence of expres- 
sion which all who knew him must re- 
member. He left also an ancient painting 
from Herculaneum of a seated female, at- 
tended by Cupid holding a toilet-box. It 
is inserted in the wall of the staircase, 
near the Nisroch sculpture presented by 
Mr. Layard.— Atheneum. 

The Duke of Northumberland has com- 
menced some very extensive and important 
repairs at Alnwick Castle. The new Prud- 
hoe Tower is to form a grand central keep, 
which will resemble in some degree the 
Windsor Round Tower. There are also 
to be added some handsome porches, great 
staircases (types of hospitality), a new 
library, corridors, and drawing-rooms. 
250 men are at work on this Edwardian 
restoration, including Italian artists and 
English wood-carvers. 

The Council of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries have a commendable cus- 
tom of lighting up the old castle with gas 
on holiday nights; and it is pleasant to 
witness the industrial assemblages within 
its walls on such occasions. At sixpence 
per head, or three per shilling, these 
gatherings not unfrequently yield 7/. or 
8/. to the society’s exchequer. On New 
Year’s night Dr. Bruce dropped in, and 
found the Norman keep crowded, and not 
afew of the young people inclined for a 
dance in the great hall, They wanted re- 
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creation. ‘Suppose we go over the old 
building,’’ said he, ‘‘ and see what manner 
of life its former inmates led ?”’ The pro- 
posal was gladly accepted ; and every hole 
and corner of the stronghold was explored, 
the Doctor lecturing to his delighted 
audience from the roof to the guard-room 
and the chapel. 

A large number of small-brass Roman 
coins were found a short time since at 
Nunburnholm, in the East Riding of the 
county of York. They passed into the 
hands of Lord Muncaster, who has ceded 
them to Lord Londesborough, the lord of 
the manor. Lord Londesborough has 
signified his intention to distribute the 
entire hoard among the local public mu- 
seums. They are first to be catalogued 
by Mr. Roach Smith, for the benefit of 
the numismatic world. The finder is to 
be rewarded according to the worth of the 
treasure-trove, 

Mr. Addison’s collection of Coins, which 
comprised some fine and rare specimens 
in the different series, chiefly selected from 
the Thomas and Pembroke Cabinets, has 
been sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson. High prices were obtained for 
the more important lots :—Lot 4, a penny 
of Cvenwulf, 6/. Lot 12, a penny of 
Eric, 207. 5s. Lot 21, a penny of Ecg- 
beorht, 107. 5s. Lot 44, Eadred Rex, 
31. 10s. Lot 152, the rare sovereign of 
Henry VII. in beautiful preservation, 32/. 
Lot 173, the pound sovereign of Edward 
VI. third year, 7. 7s. Lot 174, another, 
of the sixth year, 57. 5s. Lot 194, crown 
of Elizabeth, 47. 14s. Lot 209, the rial of 
Elizabeth, 13/. Lot 234, rial of James I. 
15th year, 147. Lot 232, the spur noble 
of James I., 7/. 7s. Lot 267, the Oxford 
pound piece of Charles I., 10/7. 10s. Lot 
305, pattern for a sixpence or ninepence 
of Oliver Cromwell, 5/. Among the 
Roman families and Imperial were some 
beautiful coins, and, generally speaking, 
in fine condition. Lot 710, M. Antonius, 
presenting the bare head of Antony, with 
short beard, 22/. 5s. Lot 711, C. Cassius 
Longinus, 21/. 5s. These two rare coins 
were struck about 47 B.c. Lot 712, M. 
Antonius, the head with cropped beard, 8/. 
Lot 742, Domitia, with peacock walking 
to the right, 67. Lot 748, Matidia, 8/. 8s. 
Lot 763, Sobina, 6/. Lot 845, Pertinax, 
with Equity standing, 10/7. Lot 849, Julia 
Domna, 6/. 6s. Lot 875, Licinius jun. with 
full-faced bare head, 8/, 2s. 6d, Lot 896, 
Petronius Maximus, 4/. 8s. The collection 
produced in the aggregate 1,292/. 10s. 

We have received some interesting in- 
formation respecting Antiquarian Re- 
searches in France. M. Boilleau, of Tours, 
during the last summer and autumn, has 
prosecuted his researches on and around 
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the site of the Roman Castrum which he 
discovered at Larcy (of which a view and 
some details have been published in our 
Magazine, and in Mr. Roach Smith’s Col- 
lectanea Antiqua). The excavations have 
brought to light more fragments of co- 
lumns, of various kinds, and worked stones 
in considerable quantities. In the imme- 
diate environs of the castrum are remains 
of numerous Gallo-Roman habitations, 
tombs, wells, &c. In one of the wells 
there has been recently found a large 
earthen vessel, in which were some 3000 
coins from the reign of Gordian to that of 
Postumus. This discovery M. Boilleau 
considers will tend to throw some light on 
the period of the destruction of the cas- 
trum. Considering it is nearly three years 
since this remarkable discovery was made, 
it is singular that the Archeological So- 
ciety of Touraine has not printed even a 
brief notice of it. The Institut, through 
one of its leading members, has attempted 
to dispute M. Boilleau’s appropriation of 
the ruins of Larcy to the Roman period; 
and has called them medieval. Of course 
the writer could never have seen them; 
but the wonder is that the Society at 
Tours, of which M. Boilleau is a distin- 
guished member, does not by printing a 
rapport demonstrate the erroneous no- 
tions put forth under the sanction of the 
Institut. 

The Emperor has sent the Abbé Cochet 
the order of the Legion of Honour, in 
testimony of his appreciation of the Abbé’s 
successful antiquarian researches. 

M. de la Saussage and M. Cartier are 
about to give up the directorship of the 
Revue Numismatique, which for twenty 
years has been widely circulated through- 
out Europe, with deserved reputation. It 
is feared that, in consequence of the seces- 
sion of the editors, its publication must 
be abandoned. 

The French Government is doing much 
for archeology. All the Roman monu- 
ments and inscriptions throughout France 
are being reviewed and revised previous 
to publication at the national expense, 
The inscriptions of Algeria (some thou- 
sands in number) are also being printed 
for the same useful purpose. 

Signor Fiorelli, a distinguished anti- 
quary of Naples, is engaged on a grand 
work, in which he proposes to give fac- 
simile copies of the inscriptions at Pom- 
peii, and these not in a reduced form, but 
as large as they actually exist. They will 
be arranged and published according to 
the language in which they are written. 
The first part consists of ten gigantic 
plates in lithograph which contain all the 
Osca inscriptions, marked by all their 
natural peculiarities and defects. The 
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second portion, containing the Greek in- 
scriptions, will be out in a few days. The 
Latin inscriptions, which will form perhaps 
the most interesting portion of the work, 
will, of course be much more copious, and 
will contain four distinct divisions : lapi- 
dary inscriptions (carved), mural (painted), 
the idle scribblings on the walls, and those 
which are found on vases, lucerne, and 
all objects of domestic use. 

From Rome, we learn that the famous 
Albani Library is about to be brought to 
the hammer; it is one of the most cele- 
brated collections of books in Europe. It 
was founded by Cardinal Nerli, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, in 
his palace in the bend of the valley between 
the Quirinal, Esquiline, and Pincian hills. 
It then passed into the possession of the 
Albani family, and received such valuable 
accessions from the celebrated Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani, that he has been gene- 
rally looked upon as the real founder of it. 
In 1798 many valuable manuscripts were 
stolen; these, however, were nearly all 
recovered in 1803. It has now become the 
property of the families Castel Barco, of 
Milan, and Guidi del Bagno, of Mantua. 
Ranke found the greatest part of the ma- 
terials for his ‘‘ History of the Popes’”’ 
here. 

The Emperor Napoleon sent to Queen 


Victoria a very pretty and very precious 


Christmas gift. It is in the form of a 
lady’s album, and its subject is Her Ma- 
jesty’s visit to Paris. The drawings are in 
water colour, by the most renowned French 
masters. The Queen at Boulogne is by 
M. Morel Fatio, and the departure from 
that port by M. Mozin. M. Chavet con- 
tributes two illustrations to the Royal 
Album—the ball at Versailles, and the 
imperial supper. The Queen’s arrival in 
Paris is drawn by M. Guerard. M. Eugéne 
Lami illustrates the arrival at St. Cloud. 
A few other drawings are by artists less 
known in England. The case which con- 
tains these treasures is got up in the most 
exquisite style, and with all the richness 
of ornamentation for which French design 
is renowned. 

The philanthropic and beneficent ex- 
ertions of Miss Florence Nightingale in 
the hospitals of the East have received 
a pleasing testimony of her Majesty’s 
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approval and sympathy in the form of 
an emblematical jewel, of which the 
following description has been published. 
It is formed of a St. George’s Cross, in 
ruby-red enamel, on a white field, repre- 
senting England. This is encircled by a 
black band, typifying the office of Charity, 
on which’ is inscribed a golden legend, 
‘© Blessed are the merciful.’? The Royal 
donor is expressed by the letters ‘‘ V. R.” 
surmounted by a Crown in diamonds, 
upon the centre of the St. George’s Cross, 
from which also rays of gold emanating 
upon the field of white enamel, tipped with 
gold, form a framework for the shield, 
their stems at the bottom being banded 
with a riband of blue enamel (the colour 
of the riband for the Crimean medal), on 
which, in golden letters, is inscribed 
‘*Crimea.’’ At the top of the shield, be- 
tween the palm branches, and connecting 
the whole, three brilliant stars of diamonds 
illustrate the idea of the light of Heaven 
shed upon the labours of Mercy, Peace, 
and Charity. On the back of the jewel is 
an inscription on a golden tablet, written 
by Her Majesty, which records it to be a 
gift and testimonial in memory of ser- 
vices rendered to her brave army by Miss 
Nightingale. The jewel is about three 
inches in depth by two-and-a-half in width. 
It is to be worn, uot as a brooch or orna- 
ment, but rather as the badge of an Order. 
A pamphlet printed in St. Helena con- 
tains an account of the desecration of the 
house at Longwood, in which Napoleon 
lived and died. His bedchamber has been 
torn to pieces and is now used as a stable, 
and the room in which he breathed his 
last has been converted into a barn. The 
hero’s grave is, however, treated with re- 
spect, since it is private property. The 
tomb is advertised for sale, and the pre- 
sent emperor is or was in treaty for it. 
Mr. Benj. Thorpe is about to publish a 
translation of Dr. Lappenberg’s History 
of England under the Norman Kings, to 
the Accession of the House of Plautage- 
net,’’ to be printed uniformly with his 
History of England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. An epitome of the early 
history of Normandy is prefixed. Lap- 
penberg’s work is being continued by Dr. 
R. Pauli, who has already brought down 
his history to the death of Richard II. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 10. Edward Hawkins, esq. V.P. 

George Carew Gibson, esq. of Sandgate 
Lodge, near Steyning, High Sheriff of 
Sussex, was elected a Fellow. 

Llewellyn Jewitt, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
very elegant silver brooch, of circular form, 
the surface having six winged dragons, in 
relief, grasping each other’s necks with 
their tails. On the inner surface is the 
legend “ Jesus Nazarenus Crucifixus,’’ and 
the names of the three kings. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, com- 
municated a transcript of a letter written 
by Rushworth, the editor of the ‘* Histo- 
rical Collections,’’ addressed to General 
Lambert, in the year 1659. It shows that 
at this period of the Protectorate public 
credit had not recovered from the shock 
consequent upon the overthrow of the 
monarchy. The letter is also curious from 
its mention of Hartlib, to whom Milton 
dedicated his ‘‘ Tractate on Education.’’ 

John Maclean, esq. F.S.A. contributed 
some Remarks on the Barony of Tailboys, 
showing that the barony devolved in reality 
upon Margaret, the wife of Mr. Wimbish, 
as the heir of her brother, and not as the 
heir of her father, as stated by Nicolas and 
by Burke. 

John Evans, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
from the Manuscripts preserved at Loseley, 
in Surrey, the account of expenses on the 
building of the mansion, with an inventory 
of the furniture, and a catalogue of the li- 
brary; a very curious list, containing many 
rare and some now unknown volumes. 

Jan.17. The Earl Stanhope, Pres. 

Aug. W. Franks, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a brass seal, of a small oval form, its de- 
vice the temptation of Adam, with this 
legend: Est ADE SIGNUM VIR FEMINA 
VIPERA LIGNUM. 

Joseph Hunter, esq. V.P. read a me- 
moir on the visit to France made by Isa- 
bella queen of Edward II. towards the 
close of his reign, the object of which was 
to conclude a treaty of peace between her 
husband and her brother the king of 
France, and to arrange the homage re- 
quired of the former by the latter for the 
duchy of Guienne. Mr. Hunter remarked 
that the death of the earls of Lancaster 
and Hereford, in the year 1322, had left 
king Edward under the control of the 
Despensers, whom the queen regarded as 
her bitter enemies. She left England on 
the 9th March, 1325, and all the stages 
of her travels are to be traced from an 
household-roll, which is now preserved 
among the Exchequer records. She went 


by way of Calais, Boulogne, Montreuil, 
Cressi, &c. to Pontoise, where she met 
the queen of France; and afterwards to 
Poissi, near Paris, where she remained 
from the 21st to the 3lst of the month, 
and was joined by the English ambassa- 
dors, the bishops of Norwich and Win- 
chester, and John of Britany earl of Rich- 
mond. After that time she remained at 
Paris and its neighbourhood, chiefly at the 
Bois du Vincennes, until the 26th of May, 
when she went to keep the feast of Pente- 
cost at Fontainebleau. On the 31st of 
May was concluded at that place the treaty, 
which is printed in Rymer’s Foedera ; by 
which it was arranged that Edward should 
do his homage at Beauvais, on the feast 
of the Assumption, 15th Aug. This was 
afterwards deferred to the 29th of the 
same month, and was never actually per- 
formed. Mr. Hunter considers that there 
is no reason to think that Edward acted 
otherwise than in good faith regarding it, 
and there is evidence that he made large 
preparations for the voyage. Among other 
expenses incurred robes were issued for 
no less than 317 persons. A fleet for the 
passage was directed to meet at Dover on 
the 18th August. The king was for some 
weeks in the neighbourhood of that port, 
apparently afflicted with illness. At length 
a different arrangement was made. The 
king consented to resign his possessions 
in France to his son prince Edward, who 
was to perform the required homage. This 
fatal step placed the heir apparent of 
England in the power of the queen and her 
family. Prince Edward went to France in 
September, and did the homage on the 
24th of that month; and it appears from 
the household-roll that on that day queen 
Isabella dined with the king of France. 
After this she remained abroad, and de- 
tained the prince ; and the king exhausted 
every effort, including an appeal to the 
pope, to obtain their return, but in vain. 
The household-roll shews that she re- 
mained at Paris until the 29th Septem- 
ber. Other documents shew she after- 
wards paid visits to Soissons and Rheims, 
of which the accompt-rolls furnish some 
interesting particulars. At length, in the 
course of the next year, she formed an 
alliance with the Comte of Hainault, en- 
gaging that her son should marry his 
daughter Philippa ; and they prepared for 
a descent upon the English coast with an 
armed force. This was landed at the 
mouth of the Orwell on the 20th Sept. 
1326: and effected the revolution which 


ensued. The queen kept Christmas at 
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Wallingford ; and on the Ist Feb., her 
husband having abdicated the throne, her 
son was crowned as King Edward the Third. 
Mr. Hunter concluded his paper with these 
two remarks: 1. that in all the details of 
the queen’s expenses, down to the 16th 
Nov. 1325, the name of Roger Mortimer 
never once occurs; 2. that the narrative 
of Froissart respecting this period of his- 
tory is extremely incorrect, whilst that of 
our own historian Walsingham is appa- 
rently well founded. 

The following gentlemen are appointed 
Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the 
present year: Henry Stevens, esq. Wm. 
S. W. Vaux, esq. Charles Wykeham Mar- 
tin, esq. and Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P. 

Jan, 24. Earl Stanhope, Pres. 

William Henry Hart, esq. of H.M. 
Public Record Office, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 

Frederic Ouvry, esq. Treasurer, exhi- 
bited a gold ring, probably a betrothal 
ring, of the 15th century, found at Whit- 
church, Salop. The upper part is oval, 
with raised sides, so as to form a depressed 
surface, into which is fastened a repre- 
sentation of the Trinity. On the hoop is 
the motto EN BONE FOY. 

Ww. Pettit Griffith, esq. exhibited draw- 
ings of three architectural fragments re- 
cently found in London: 1. part of a 
window-frame of Reigate stone, from the 
priory buildings at Clerkenwell, containing 
a shield of the cross of the priory; 2. a 
boss; and 3. a fragment of Caen stone, 
sculptured in relief, attributed by Mr. 
Griffith to the Norman era, but more re- 
sembling the patterns of ceilings in the 
renaissance style. 

K. H. R. Mackenzie, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a number of Roman and Byzan- 
tine coins discovered at Heraclea. 

George R. Corner, esq. F.S.A. read 
some historical and genealogical notices of 
the family of Cornhill, of London and Kent. 
At the same time, W. S. Walford, esq. 
F.S.A. exhibited impressions of the seals of 
—l. Reginald de Cornhill, early in the 
13th century; 2. John de Cornhill, son of 
Reginald, from a deed dated 1292; 3. 
Hugh de Neville, chief forester, 1200; 
and 4. Joan de Cornhill, wife of Hugh de 
Neville, and daughter of Henry de Corn- 
hill, c. 1200. The first bears a lion pas- 
sant as a device; in the second the lion is 
placed (also passant) upon ashield. Hugh 
de Neville is represented fighting with a 
lion; his wife, as a full-length lady, bear- 
ing a hawk. 


ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Jan. 4. J. Hunter, Esq., V.P.S.A., in 
the chair. 

A communication from the Minister of 
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Public Instruction in France was read, 
addressed to Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., 
and stating that having perceived, by the 
reports of the previous meeting of the In- 
stitute in the English papers, that Mr. 
Morgan had brought before the Institute 
the results of his recent discoveries at 
Caerwent, the Minister requested a more 
full account, as desirable for insertion in 
the monthly ‘‘ Revue des Sociétés Sa- 
vantes,’’ produced under his direction. 
M. Fortoul made known his wish to es- 
tablish friendly relations with societies in 
England devoted to literature and science 
in such a position as was occupied by the 
Institute, and proposed an exchange of 
publications for those published under the 
auspices of the Ministére de |’ Instruction, 
at Paris. 

A memoir, by the Rev. E. Trollope, was 
read, describing the discovery of nume- 
rous beautiful examples of antique glass on 
the site of Tartessus, the Calpe Carteia of 
the Romans, near Gibraltar, and brought- 
to this country by Mr. Kent of Padstow. 
A series of skilful drawings by Mr. Trol- 
lope displayed the rich combination of 
colours and the curious mosaic forms in 
this ancient manufacture, imitated in me- 
dieval times at Murano, but without the 
same rich brilliancy of colour. Mr. Franks 
stated that no example of this kind of an- 
tique glass has been found in this country; 
the vitrified pastes, however, used for the 
production of beads, varied in their colours, 
and, found with early British as well as 
later remains, appear to present certain 
analogies in their manufacture. Professor 
Donaldson offered some remarks on the 
use of glass amongst the Romans ; its ap- 
plication to the glazing of windows had 
been noticed at Pompeii ; but the more re- 
cent investigations of Mr. Neville and 
other antiquaries in England appeared to 
have shown evidence of glass having been 
so used in this country in Roman times. 

Mr. J. M. Kemble resumed his curious 
comparison of the sepulchral usages of 
Scandinavia with the ancient vestiges no- 
ticed in the British Isles. His discourse 
on this occasion related to the remarkable 
custom, through both the heathen and 
Christian periods, of including certain 
animals, stones, and trees in the funeral 
rites. The practice prevailed long after 
Christianity had become established. The 
horse, more especially, was burnt, or in a 
later age buried, with the dead. Of this 
practice, Mr. Kemble cited numerous re- 
markable examples, commencing with the 
usage of the Scythians, as recorded by 
Herodotus, and that of other Eastern 
nations, as likewise of the Germans, the 
Franks, and many races whose origin must 
probably be traced to Asia. He gave 
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many illustrations of this usage as traced 
in England ; in one instance, in Yorkshire, 
the remains of chariots had occurred with 
the horses. Mr. Kemble described a re- 
markable occasion, on which the ancient 
Pagan rite had been unconsciously renewed 
as part ofa solemn Christian burial, namely 
at the interment of Frederick Kasimir, 
commander of the cavalry in the Palatinate, 
solemnized at Treves in 1781. His charger 
was led after the corpse, and at the mo- 
ment when the coffin was lowered into the 
grave, a skilful blow laid the noble horse 
dead upon its margin, when it was depo- 
sited in the tomb, and the earth forthwith 
filled in. Mr. Kemble pursued this curi- 
ous subject, giving notices of the ancient 
usages of a like nature in regard to the 
dog, man’s faithful companion, often asso- 
ciated with him in these old obsequies; the 
ox or cow, to which a very remarkable 
superstition appeared to be attached; the 
hog, the hare, and the stag. 

Mr. Weld Taylor sent an account, with 
coloured drawings, of paintings in fresco, 
lately found in Wimborne Minster, Dorset, 
of spirited design, and affording evidence 
well worthy of preservation towards the 
history of the arts in England. These 
mural decorations have, as it was stated, 
been destroyed. 

A notice of the discovery of a sepulchral 
brass, at Upminster, Essex, was received 
from the Rev. E. Wilton; it is believed to 
be the memorial of Ralph Latham, common 
sergeant of the City of London, and it had 
remained long concealed under the pews 
now removed. 

An account of recent discoveries of 
Roman remains at Piersebridge, Durham, 
was received from Mr. Aislabie Denham; 
and notices of an ancient pier, or cause- 
way, at Dover, communicated by Mr. 
Elsted and Mr. Beldam. It is of very 
curious construction, and is supposed to 
have formed the landing-place in Roman 
or Saxon times, long anterior to the build- 
ing of the medieval town, within which 
these remains lay at a depth of twenty 
feet on a bed of shingle. This discovery 
seems to throw light on the position of the 
ancient port at the mouth of the river 
Dour, the course of which has obviously 
undergone great changes. 

Lord Londesborough sent for examina- 
tion a bronze implement of unknown use, 
lately obtained from Ireland for his collec- 
tions: and he called the attention of the 
Institute to the deceptive imitations of 
weapons of flint, arrow-heads, &c., now 
produced in Yorkshire. They are fabri- 
cated with great skill, as shown by an ex- 
ample sent by Lord Londesborough, and 
calculated to deceive even a practised eye. 
A very gratifying communication was re- 
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ceived from Lord Panmure, in reply to a 
representation addressed to the War De- 
partment on the part of the Institute, 
relating to the neglect and disgraceful 
misappropriation of the Roman Pharos at 
Dover, and the adjacent ancient church, 
as stated at a previous meeting. Lord 
Panmure gave the satisfactory assurance 
that the wrong to which his attention had 
been called by Lord Talbot and the Coun- 
cil of the Institute had been remedied, 
and directions had been given that those 
interesting remains should in future be 
preserved with more becoming care and 
respect. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan.9. The Earl of Perth and Melfort, 
President. 

Mr. George Cape made a communica- 
tion on the sepulchral brasses in Herne 
Church, Kent, accompanied by a series of 
rubbings. They offer some instructive 
examples of the military, ecclesiastical, 
and civil costume of the Middle Ages, 
especially of ladies’ head-dresses. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited various coins 
recently found in the vicinity of Syden- 
ham, Oxfordshire. They consist of pen- 
nies of the first three Edwards; a half- 
penny of Richard II. minted at London; 
a groat of Edward IV. and another of 
Henry VII. with profile bust of the king 
wearing an arched crown ; a half-shilling 
of Elizabeth, coined in 1602; and a half. 
groat of Charles I. with name and titles 
round the head, rev. between the letters 
c.R. an oval shield, without the usual 
cross, IUSTITIA* THRONUM *° FIRMAT, 
There were also two brass tokens: Eliz. 
Scarlett, of Brill, 1663, and William Ad- 
kens, of Thame, rev. a lion rampant. 

Mr. Good, of Canterbury, presented 
some specimens of Roman pottery lately 
found in that city. They consisted of a 
large sepulchral o//a of black terra-cotta ; 
another, smaller, but beautifully perfect, 
the sides decorated with groups of small 
dots arranged in oblong squares, this is of 
Upchurch manufacture ; an ampulla, of a 
globose form, from the same place; and 
the mouth of another, the edge of which 
is decorated with perpendicular furrows. 
There are also a pale yellow-coloured 
vessel, like to a lachrymatory in form, 
but with a narrow stem at the base; a ca- 
lathus of Samian ware, with the name 
QUINTI* M, a name which occurs on pot- 
tery found at York; two pins of bone, 
with flat nail-heads, and a bronze capulus 
of the hilt of a Roman sword. 

Mr. Gibbs submitted two coins of 
Charles I.—one, a shilling, found at Ash- 
ford, in Kent ; the other, a half-groat of 
the third coinage, found at Windmill Hill, 
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Gravesend. Mr. Gibbs also exhibited a 
Jewish coin in silver, bearing the usual 
emblems and Hebrew legends: obv. the 
cup of manna, “ shekel of Israel;” rev. 
the rod of Aaron, “ Jerusalem the Holy ;” 
and a silver satirical medal, originally 
issued in Germany, 1545, but frequently 
reproduced in other countries at later pe- 
riods. On one side are the conjoined 
heads of the pope and the devil—‘‘ Ec- 
clesia perversa tenet faciem diaboli;’’ on 
the other side the heads of a cardinal and 
a fool—** Sapientes aliquando stulti.”’ 

Mr. Baigent sent drawings of some in- 
teresting encaustic tiles. One, represent- 
ing St. Thomas of Canterbury, had already 
been laid before the Association ; on the 
present occasion he submitted three others 
—one figuring the Virgin, another the 
Saviour, and a third an ornamented one, 
with scrolls, birds, flowers, &c. and the 
words ‘‘ Ad laudem Deo”’ inscribed. The 
tile of St. Thomas of Canterbury belonged 
to the thirteenth century, and was from 
Winchester; the present are of the fifteenth 
century, and are from St. Michael’s, Che- 
riton. In execution they possess consi- 
derable merit, being of beautiful simplicity 
and design. The lines or markings of the 
figures, instead of being inlaid, were sim- 
ply painted on the surface, the yellow 
clay forming merely the shape or outline of 
the figure; it may therefore be considered 
more a work of art than an ordinary tile ; 
the pupils of the eyes were painted black. 
The third example was from Hyde Abbey, 
and had probably decorated the floor of 
the refectory: it was ten inches square, 
and the marginal portions were left un- 
glazed. 

Mr. Lindsay, of Cork, communicated 
that he had obtained a penny of James I. 
of Scotland, in very fine billon, dug up at 
Trim, no coin of that size and metal of 
that king having hitherto appeared. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming read an elaborate 
paper on the history of Keys. He pointed 
out a strip of bark and a thong of leather 
as the first means by which property was 
secured prior to the advanced stage of 
social r2finement when permanent houses 
were constructed, and the door and the 
coffer fastened with bolts, latches, and 
bars. Homer was cited as the earliest 
writer who mentioned anything like a key, 
and special reference was made to the 
primitive locks and keys of wood of the 
ancient and modern Egyptians. The iron 
keys of Egypt were described, and illus- 
trated by examples from Thebes, and the 
curious fact pointed out that nearly simi- 
lar specimens are met with in Western 
Africa. After a brief notice of Greek 
keys, attention was directed to the Roman 
era, and a minute description given of the 
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fixed and moveable locks, the dentated, 
piped, and broached keys, and of the 
variously-formed bows surmounting the 
stems. Mention was made of the small 
keys attached to finger-rings, and of the 
clavis aduliera, the false or skeleton key 
of the Roman housebreaker. The Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman keys were then dwelt 
upon, and the various forms and fashions 
of the key-bows from the thirteenth sen- 
tury down to a later period were described. 
The superstitious belief in the magical 
powers of the key, of its employment as 
an heraldic bearing, and its frequent 
adoption as a sign in former times, were 
next alluded to, and Mr. Cuming con- 
cluded his paper (which was profusely 
illustrated with examples of keys of all 
ages, from the days of the Egyptians to 
those of George IV. as shown in the key 
of the late Carlton House,) by enumerat- 
ing the different modes by which keys 
have been held together, showing that a 
ring was among the earliest as well as 
latest contrivances for the purpose. It 
was remarked, that two objects were fre- 
quently found appended to the keys of the 
doors of stables and cow-houses, namely, 
a perforated flint and a horn, the former 
of which was declared to be an amulet to 
guard the creatures from the attacks of 
nightmare, and the latter, an emblem of 
the god Pan, the protector of cattle, and 
hence regurded as a charm, and both of 
which have been used from the most re- 
mote antiquity. 

The evening concluded by the reading 
of the third and last part of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s paper on Etruscan Tombs, 
which will appear with coloured illustra- 
tions in the next number of the Journal. 

Jan. 23. S. R. Solly, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
V.P. in the chair. 

Mr. Gibbs exhibited a very good speci- 
men of a Bellarmine pitcher. Beneath 
the mask was a shield charged with a 
chevron between three stars of eight 
points. It was found on removing the 
stone stairs of a house adjoining the city 
walls of Rochester, together with a large 
number of fragments of other vessels. 

Mr. S. Wood laid before the meet- 
ing a lozenge-shaped coin of silver found 
in the sand at Riga. It was struck by 
the unfortunate Eric XIV. King of Sweden, 
two years previous to his deposition. On 
the obverse are the initials £. rR. within a 
crowned shield. On the reverse the arms 
of Sweden, and date 1566. 

Mr. Pidgeon presented an impression of 
the seal of Reading Abbey from the matrix 
found in 1840 in rebuilding the Berkshire 
County Gaol, and called the attention of 
the Society to the state of the fine Norman 
gateway of that abbey. This very interest- 
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ing specimen of late Norman work, im- 
pressive from its simplicity, and remark- 
able for its excellent workmanship, is fast 
falling to decay. A great fissure, extend- 
ing through the upper, and nearly through 
the later, additions to the original Norman 
structure, threatens at no distant period to 
destroy the entire gateway, which already 
bulges in a dangerous manner. If im- 
mediate steps are not taken, this fine frag- 
ment will inevitably be beyond the hope 
of restoration. Mr. Pidgeon dwelt on the 
neglect which had attended the ruins of 
this once magnificent monastery ; but ex- 
pressed a hope that some arrangement 
might be come to with the proprietors of 
the gateway by which it might be ju- 
diciously restored, and appropriated either 
to the residence of the custodian of the 
public gardens now in course of formation, 
or to the better purpose, which he had 
before suggested, of a local museum, for 
which it might be easily adapted. An ap- 
plication on the part of the Association to 
the town council was resolved upon to 
point out the importance of the remains of 
so early a specimen of architecture, and to 
solicit their endeavours for its preservation. 

The Rev. Mr. Rankin of Huggate gavea 
brief notice of the coins lately found in 
Yorkshire, which have passed into the hands 
of Lord Londesborough and are destined 
for the York Museum. 

The Rev. Mr. Harvey forwarded an 
account of some additional relics of un- 
doubted authority belonging to Charles I. 
They consist of articles of clothing, star,&c. 
We regretted to hear from Mr. Harvey’s 
statement that, having exhibited the waist- 
coat at a late meeting of the Sussex Archeeo- 
logical Society,some of the buttons had 
been most unwarrantably taken off ! 

Mr. Clarke forwarded a fine penny of 
Ethelred II. of the Lincoln mint, found at 
Brandeston, Suffolk. ; 

The Rev. Mr. Kell delivered in his re- 
port on Longstone, and the examination 
of the Barrows on Wroxall Downs, Isle of 
Wight, directed to be made at the late 
Congress in that island. The latter was 
accompanied by drawings of several urns 
obtained from the Isle of Wight, plans of 
the barrows, &c. 

Mr. Planché called attention to a tomb 
and effigy of a knight in Winchester ca- 
thedral commonly called William de Foix. 
He made various observations on the sin- 
gular shield of arms presented on it, and 
pointed out the improbability of the asser- 
tion made by Gale, and adopted by Milner, 
that the effigy was that of an earl of the 
island of Vana, near Winchester. Mr. 
Baigent has made a discovery of much 
interest relating to this subject, and has 
forwarded rubbings taken from the edges 
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of ‘the slab, giving the name of Petrus 
Gauston. This is intended to be fully 
inquired into by Mr. Planché. 

Mr. Baigent forwarded a copy of the 
letter alluded to in his paper on the Ly- 
merstons, relating to thirty-five barrels of 
gunpowder preserved at Winchester Castle 
in 1616. The letter is addressed by the 
Mayor of Winchester to Sir Benjamin 
Ticheborne and Sir Hamden Paulet, Knts. 

Mr. Pettigrew read the first part of his 
paper on the Seals of the Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools, noticing those of Bedford- 
shire, Berkshire, Cheshire, Cumberland, 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

At the January meeting of this Society, 
among the donations placed on the table 
was the valuable one of Mr. Dixon Dixon, 
already mentioned in our last report 
(p. 68), comprising: 1. Plans (70) of es- 
tates and collieries in Northumberland. 
2. Plans (67) of estates and land-sale col- 
lieries in Northumberland, Durham, and 
other counties in Britain. 3. Plans (94) 
of estates and collieries in the county 
of Durham. 4. Four volumes of views 
and borings, with other information, and 
a number of printed papers relating to the 
Coal Trade during the riots, &c. (these 
plans, papers, &c. were collected by Mr. 
William Brown, of Willington, grand- 
father of the donor, who died in 1782, 
aged 65, and, having been mounted by 
Mr. John Bell, of Gateshead, with his 
characteristic care and neatness, were 
some time ago strongly bound). 5. A 
silver punch-ladle, presented to Mr. Brown 
on the winning of Walker colliery in 
1762. Inside the bowl is the inscription : 
“ Walker Colliery, won January 13, 1762, 
99 fathoms,” encircled by the motto, “rz. 
TENEBRIS * LUX.” On the exterior: “ Wil- 
liam Ord, William Peareth, Joseph Reay, 
Esq. Owners.—William Brown, Agent,’’ 
encircled by, “ ARTE * CONCORDIA * PER- 
SEVERANTIA* MAXIM’ DIFFICULTATES* 
EXUPERANTUR.” 

Dr. Bruce stated, that the Duke of 
Northumberland had spoken to him on 
the subject of the Ancient Music and 
Song of the county, and manifested great 
anxiety that it should be collected with 
the least possible delay, or such of it as 
was simply traditionary would be lost be- 
yond recall. His Grace said that when 
he was in Nubia he heard the natives 
singing the same tunes which he had heard 
in Ireland—a fact which showed the his- 
torical and ethnological importance of per- 
petuating the memory of a nation’s airs. 
Mr. Kell had told him (Dr. Bruce) that 
Mr, Bewick, of es son of the 
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celebrated Thomas Bewick, commenced 
such a work some time prior to his death, 
and might have left behind him some ma- 
terials. His old friend, Adam Cranstoun, 
of Grindon Lough, had a fund of such 
lore, and sang a good song at the Wark 
Court. There was Mr. Fairless, too, of 
Hexham, who played so sweetly on the 
union pipes, and who had a salutary 
horror of modern music as compared with 
the old; he would prove an invaluable 
ally. There would be no lack of assistance, 
only it must be secured at once. Ten 
years more and that assistance would be 
beyond their reach. 

Dr. Charlton then read a paper “ On 
the Runic Inscription on the Cross at 
Bewcastle.’’ This cross stands on the 
line of the celebrated Roman road, the 
Maiden Way, in the wastes of Cumber- 
land, near the Borders, and is about 14} 
feet high, and 21 inches square at the 
base, tapering upwards to about 15 inches 
square at the top. At the summit is a 
socket in which a cross was doubtless 
placed. The pillar bears on its four faces 
various figures and ornaments (as may be 
seen engraved in Lysons’ Cumberland), 
and also inscriptions in Runes. The first 
notice of this relic of antiquity appears in 
Camden, two centuries and a half ago; 
and various attempts have since been 
made, from time to time, to decipher the 
inscription—one of the latest being that 
of the zealous incumbent of Bewcastle, 
Mr. Maughan. Having, with great care, 
cleansed the stone of its lichens and moss, 
Mr. Maughan took careful casts of the 
characters, and communicated copies to 
several archeologists ; amongst others, tu 
the Rev. Daniel Haigh, of Erdington, 
near Birmingham. On the north side of 
the cross is inscribed, very plainly, “ Ky- 
niburuk,” or Cyneburg, the name of a 
queen of Northumbria, being the wife of 
Alchfrid son of Oswiu king of Northum- 
berland. On the western face, the in- 
scription, as deciphered, is—Tu1s s1GBE- 
CUN SETTZ HWZETRED, WITGAER, FEL- 
WOLD, & ROETBERT, UM KYNING ALC- 
FRITHA GEBIDAD HISSUM SAULA—inti- 
mating that the four persons first named 
had set up this cross to king Alefrith, and 
requested prayers for his soul. Roetbert 
is commemorated in the Falstone inscrip- 
tion as dead. Here he is named, with 
three other ‘‘ thegns,’’ as raising a stone 
to the memory of the good king Alcfrith, 
eldest son of Oswy, who succeeded St. 
Oswald, as king of Northumbria, in 643. 
Alcfrith, or Alchfrid, married Cyneburg, 
daughter of Penda, the pagan king of 
Mercia. Oswy and Alchfrid were zealous 
Christians; and to the influence of the 
latter was owing the conversion of Peada, 
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son of Penda, and eventually that of the 
nation of the Mercians or Middle Angles. 
Peada, with all his jarls and soldiers, and 
their servants, were baptized at King 
Oswy’s village of Ad Murum, supposed 
to be Walbottle. When, in 654, old 
Penda invaded Northumbria for the last 
time, Alchfrid stood by his father; and 
Penda, then 80 years of age, was utterly 
discomfited at the battle of Winwidfield, 
near Leeds, and afterwards slain. otto 
follow Dr. Charlton into the controversies 
of Oswy and Alcfrid—the sire inclining 
to the theology of his tutors, the Scots, 
and the son, a pupil of Wilfrid’s, leaning 
to Rome—we return to the Runes. Mr. 
Haigh’s interpretation of the inscription 
on the western face—(which, however, he 
gives subject to correction, his opinion 
being that the characters may not, all of 
them, have been accurately deciphered) — 
is remarkably confirmed by the occurrence 
of Cyneburga on the cross, as read by Mr. 
Smith and others some years ago. On the 
south face is a Runic inscription, inter- 
preted by Mr. Haigh—oswv KYNING ELT 
—or Oswy the king. ‘* Elt’? may possi- 
bly refer to his being the elder (or head) 
of the family. This inscription confirms 
the supposition that the cross was reared 
in the lifetime of Oswy. No prayers being 
asked for the souls of Oswy and Cyne- 
burga, as for the soul of Alchfrid, it may 
be inferred that they were still living. If 
so, the memorial must have been erected 
between 664, when we last hear of Alch- 
frid, and 670, when Oswy died; and we 
have then a good date for fixing the age 
of the Falstone inscription, and of the 
many similar crosses which have escaped 
the ravages of time and man in the remote 
districts of Cumberland. In a note to his 
paper, Dr. Charlton refers to a new version 
of the Bewcastle inscription, published by 
Mr. Maughan in December, viz.—This 
sigbeacithon saetta Hwaetred, Withgar, 
Aalewolthu, aft Alcfrithu, ean Kunig eak 
Oswiuing. Igebid heosinna sawhula, i.e. 
‘* Hwaetred, Withgar, and Alfwold, erected 
this little beacon in memory of Alfrid, at 
one time king with, and son of, Oswy. 
Pray for them, their sins and their souls.’’ 
The Doctor thinks the version of Mr. 
Haigh the more probable of the two, and 
nearer the truth. 

Mr. William Dickson, F.S.A. Alnwick, 
communicated a brief paper stating that, 
since his former communication on the 
Hospital of St. Leonard, Alnwick (Arch. 
Aéliana, iii. 18), much further information 
concerning it had been obtained. This 
hospital was founded by Eustace de Vesey, 
for the soul of his wife’s great-grandfather 
Malcolm III, king of Scots, slain at Aln- 
wick 1093. Margaret, wife of Eustace, 
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was a natural daughter of William the 
Lion, who died in 1214, ‘ Malcolm’s 
well,’’ at the date of Mr. Dickson’s former 
paper, was not known to exist; but it has 
since been discovered, and it has also been 
ascertained that the cross at the top of the 
hill does noé¢ mark the site of the hospital. 
The chronicles of the abbey state the 
chapel of St. Leonard to have been founded 
on the spot where Malcolm fell, and that 
he received his mortal wound near to a 
certain spring thereafter called ‘ Mal- 
colm’s well.’’? On the fifth of June, 1845, 
in ploughing a field on the flat ground a 
little lower down the hill than the cross, 
several carved stones were turned up, and, 
on examination, the foundation of a chapél 
and other buildings were discovered, with 
evidences of a burial-ground—skeletons 
with the faces turned to the east, children 
and adults. A holy-water vase, the stones 
of a Norman arch and doorway, a consi- 
derable portion of the water table (showing 
the roof to have been high-pitched), the 
socket forming the apex of the gable (into 
which the shaft of a cross had been in- 
serted), portions of columns, fragments of 
ornamental borderings, dog-toothed and 
chevron mouldings, coffin-lids with crosses 
(but no inscriptions), &c., &c., were among 
the discovered ruins of (no doubt) the 
chapel of the hospital of St. Leonard ; and 
near its site were the foundations of many 
other buildings. A few yards N.W. of the 
chapel an ancient well was found, whence 
water had been drawn for the inmates of 
the hospital—the identical spring, beyond 
question, mentioned in the old chronicle 
as that which, ‘‘ in the English tongue,’’ 
was called ‘‘ Malcolm’s well.’’ In the 
past year (1855), the stones discovered in 
1845 were, to a certain extent, rebuilt on 
the spot, at the expense of the Duke of 
Northumberland, under the advice of His 
Grace’s architect, Mr. Salvin. The Nor- 
man arch is almost perfect ; and the resto- 
ration serves to fix the site where an event 
of so much importance took place as the 
slaying of a Scotish king, and of his eldest 
son, the heir apparent of his throne. 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Jan. 10, The quarterly general meeting 
of this institution was held in Bury St. 
Edmund’s. At the house of Mr. Kilner, 
in Guildhall-street, the party were much 
interested by a fine Norman doorway, 
circular -headed light, and pointed arch in 
the west wall of the house; in tracing the 
original solid rubble walls of the Norman 
edifice; and in speculating on the extent, 
character, &c. of the building as it existed 
probably before the town wall and ditch 
were constructed. It is traditionally said 
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that on the site of this house stood a 
chapel, from the altar of which the 
officiating priest could see, through the 
atch of the Norman Tower, the lights 
burning on the high altar of the Abbey 
Church; and it was stated that many 
years ago 4 number of bones were conti- 
nually thrown up when digging in the 
garden; but it was remarked that the 
dimensions of the original building were 
inconsistent with the idea of a chapel; 
and a suggestion was thrown out that the 
remains are part of a second Norman 
house, of the character of that now used 
as the police station. 

The company then proceeded to the 
Butter Market, where, in the house occu- 
pied by the bank of Messrs. Harveys and 
Hudson, they were permitted to examine 
an enriched panelled ceiling in good pre- 
servation, of the time of Henry VIII. At 
the house of Mr. Ridley, in Eastgate. 
street, they were gratified with the sight 
of some carved oak beams, resembling 
those in the aisle roofs of St. James's 
church, and an original external window 
of carved work in a very perfect state, of 
the period of the fifteenth century. 
very good specimen of external decoration 
of the same period, preserved in the shoe- 
shop of Mr. Goodwin, at the end of Mus- 
tow-street, the company were also per- 
mitted to inspect. 

On the return of the archeologists to 
the Atheneum, several communications 
were read, and it was announced that, in 
the course of the works going on in the 
restoration of Rougham church, a repre- 
sentation of the Day of Judgment has 
been brought to light, painted on the 
walls in the accustomed place above and 
on the sides of the chancel arch. It is 
distinct, and in good preservation. 

Mr. G. R. Corner, F.S.A. communi- 
cated a list of manors and places in the 
county of Suffolk, fifty-four in all, in 
which the customary descent is to the 
youngest son; accompanied by some in- 
teresting notes tending to show that the 
custom of Borough English, so far from 
originating in the barbarous notion gene- 
rally assigned to it, took its rise from the 
period when copyhold lands were held 
really and substantially, and not as now 
nominally, at the will of the lord, and was 
influenced, among other reasons, probably 
by the avarice or love of patronage of the 
lord, who being entitled to the wardship 
of his infant tenants, and consequently to 
all the surplus profits above allowing the 
infant only a decent maintenance during 
his minority, had a direct interest in long 
minorities. It was remarked that the 
custom was found to prevail more exten- 
sively in the counties anciently called 
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Southfolk, Suthrey, and Suthsex, than in 
any other part of the kingdom. In Suf- 
folk it occurs in 54 manors; in Surrey 
28; in Sussex 135; in Norfolk 12; in 
Middlesex 16; in Essex 8; in Hamp- 
shire 9, &c. 

Mr. W. S. Fitch communicated a copy 
of the inventory of the furniture, &c. at 
Mendham Hall, Suffolk, taken on the 2nd 
of Sept. 2 Edw. VI. against the coming of 
the Lady Mary, afterwards Queen Mary, 
with a list of the articles that had been 
borrowed from divers neighbours to make 
the place more fitting for the residence of 
the Princess and her retinue. 

Mr. Tymms communicated a transcript 
of a letter, addressed by the celebrated 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth, Robert 
Dudley Earl of Leicester, to Archbishop 
Parker, complaining that even men of 
substance in the parish had been con- 
cerned in despoiling the church of Hark- 
stead, near Ipswich, by taking away the 
lead and timber thereof, and converting it 
to their own profit; and entreating his 
Grace to take steps to make the spoilers 
** recompense the harm done,’’ if it were 
but for example sake to others. 

The Rev. W. Grigson exhibited a power 


of attorney, dated June 17th, 1703, ap- 
pointing John Nonne, of the Middle 


emple, gent. with a salary of 40. a-year, 
to receive the rents of all the manors, 
lands, &c, in the county of Suffolk which 
were the inheritance of Anne late Countess 
of Oxford, deceased; the greatest part 
whereof was held and enjoyed by Aubrey 
de Vere, late Earl of Oxford, also deceased; 
and bearing the signatures of the Duchess 
of Cleaveland, the Earl of Sussex, the Hon. 
Charles Egerton, the Hon. Mrs. Pierre- 
point, the Hon. Dame Jane Bowyer, the 
Hon. Wm. Pierrepoint, and Sir R. Brad- 
shaw, the parties to whom such rents were 
respectively to be paid. 

Mr. Geo. Scott exhibited the original 
letter of Mr. John McInnes, minister of 
the gospel at Crathie (the parish in which 
the Queen’s Highland home is situate), 
certifying that one John McDougal, who 
had with others taken the benefit of Gene- 
ral Wade’s indemnity and deserted from 
the rebel army, had been since appre- 
hended by some soldiers of the garrison, 
and confined in some prison or other, 
while those who deserted with him were 
still allowed to enjoy the said indemnity. 
The certificate is dated Edinburgh, August 
8th, 1746. 

A number of presents to the Museum 
and Library of the Institute were an- 
nounced as having been received since the 
last general meeting; including, among 
others, a collection of fossils and antiqui- 
ties, from Mrs. Golding, of Walsham-le- 
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Willows ; another collection of fossils, 
antiquities, and curiosities, from Mr. Deck; 
a bell-shaped Etruscan vessel, with cover, 
from Beckford Bevan, esq. ; a pyx, of the 
16th century, from J. J. Bevan, esq. ; 
pair of ladies’ shoes, temp. George II. 
from Miss E. Creed; several Roman coins, 
a penny of Henry III., a quarter noble of 
Edward III., and two leaden pieces, from 
the Botanic Gardens; and a padlock, key, 
&c. found in the bed of the river in the 
same gardens, from Mr. N. S. Hodson; 
and ancient corkscrew found in a mar! pit 
at Scole, twenty feet below the surface, 
from Mrs. Rose. 

Mr. Gedge exhibited an ancient noc- 
turnal, or instrument chiefly used at sea 
to find the latitude and hour of the night. 
The age of this elaborate instrument is not 
known, but it has been in one family up- 
wards of 200 years, and is inscribed “ Hoc 
opvs horologivm generale fecit Alexivs 
Schneip in Wienna Austrie.”’ It is now 
the property of Arthur Biddell, esq. 
Playford. Mr. Gedge also exhibited a 
coin (third brass) of Claudius Gothicus, 
found at Burgh Castle. 

Mr. Catchpool exhibited a silver penny 
of Vulfred Archbishop of Canterbury, 9th 
century, with this legend on the obverse 
around a full-faced mitred head—sarH- 
BEARD ARCHIEP; and on the reverse, 
DOROBERNIA CIVITAS, in three lines. 

Mr. Ardley exhibited a small coin or 
token, of the size of a farthing, found at 
Melford, representing on the obverse a 
double rose, surmounted by a crown, with 
the legend “‘ God Save the Queen ” around 
it, and the letters F.R. on either side of 
the rose. On the reverse is the double 
eagle, without any inscription. 

Mr. Ridley exhibited a small ivory image 
of a female, dug up in his grounds, in the 
Eastgate-street, some years since; and 
some other curiosities from the bed of the 
river in the same street. 

Mr. Tymms exhibited some curious early 
maps of the county, lent by Mr. Deck, one 
of which was remarkable as shewing that 
Landguard Fort was at that time on an 
island in the sea. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society was 
held in Kilkenny on the 3rd Jan. when 
the report of its seventh session was read. 
It announced that 128 members had been 
added to the roll during the past year; 
and that the third volume of the Transac- 
tions (which are now issued bi-montbly) 
had been concluded with the November 
part of 1855. The museum and library 
have been enriched with various contri- 
butions. The Lord-Lieut. of Ireland was 
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elected a member and patron of the So. 
ciety. 

The Rev. James Graves stated that the 
roof of Callan church had been taken 
down by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
in the summer of 1854, being in a dan- 
gerous state from decay. On removing 
the lath and plaster ceiling, the original 
carved timber roof, of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, was revealed. This 
having been taken down, the timbers, as 
old material, passed into the hands of the 
contractor, who had presented to the 
Society such portions as remained with 
him. At a future day he purposed to enter 
into a detailed account, with suitable illus- 
trations, of this one of the few remnants 
of carved timber church-roofs existing in 
Treland. 

Mr. Graves communicated, from the 
evidence chamber in Kilkenny Castle, a 
letter from Capt. James Archer addressed 
in 1668 to the Duke of Ormonde, inclos- 
ing a statement of the works he had effected 
in the river at Carrick in order to improve 
the approach of ships to the quay. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

Jan. 8. William Camps, esq. M.D. in 
the chair. 

Mr. Ainsworth called the attention of 
the Society to an Assyrian cylinder, en- 
graved in the “ Atheneum Francais ’’ for 
Jan. 5, 1856, which represents a priest 
making offerings to a deity represented 
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under the form of a hatchet, in reference 
to the same emblem, as represented with 
other emblems, also of Assyrian or Assyro- 
Egyptian origin, in the temple of the 
Izedis at Shaikh Adi. 

The Rev. Dr. Hewlett read a memoir 
on Egyptian Sarcophagi. He described 
the various modes of interment in-Egypt, 
the different kinds of sarcophagi, and the 
different descriptions of rock out of which 
they have been hewn. The frequent oc- 
currence of the oval ring, the emblem of 
royalty, he argued, would tend to show 
that the stone sarcophagi were destined 
exclusively for kings. He then entered 
into details concerning the history of cer- 
tain well-known sarcophagi, more espe- 
cially the one in which Alexander’s body 
was supposed to have been laid. Many 
of the existing sarcophagi, he thought, 
might have been removed from recesses in 
tombs and pyramids where travellers have 
deplored not finding any. The Rev. Doctor 
concluded by suggesting that the sarco- 
phagi already discovered, and now distri- 
buted among the museums of Europe, 
might be made to furnish a clue to the 
history of the kings of Egypt. 

Mr. Sharpe exhibited to the Society a 
numerous series of drawings, which em- 
braced the whole of the objects represented 
on the great sarcophagus in the Louvre, 
and gave a very interesting and instructive 
account of the different meanings of these 
various objects. 
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Russia.—The Peace Negotiations. — 
Count Valentine Esterhazy, the Austrian 
envoy, had his first interview with Count 
Nesselrode on the 28th December. The 
following is given as the text of the propo- 
sitions submitted by him for the consider- 
ation of the Russian Government :— 

‘© 1, Danubian Principalities.—Com- 
plete abolition of the Russian protectorate. 
The Danubian Principalities shall receive 
an organisation conformable to their 
wishes, wants, and interests; and this new 
organisation, respecting which the popu- 
lation itself will be consulted, shall be re- 
cognised by the contracting powers, and 
sanctioned by the Sultan as emanating 
from his Sovereign initiative. No state 
shall, under any pretext whatever, under 
any form of protectorate, interfere in 
questions of the internal administration of 


the Principalities ; they shall adopt a de- 
finitive permanent system, demanded by 
their geographical position, and no im- 
pediment can be made to their fortifying, 
in the interest of their safety, in such 
manner as they may deem advisable, their 
territory against foreign aggression. In 
exchange for the strong places and terri+ 
tories occupied by the allied armies, Russia 
consents to a rectification of her frontier 
with Turkey in Europe. It would com- 
mence in the vicinity of Chotym, follow 
the line of the mountains, which extend in 
a south-easterly direction, and terminate 
at Lake Salzyk. The line shall be defini- 
tively regulated by the general treaty, and 
the ceded territory be restored to the Prin- 
cipalities and to the suzerainty of the Porte. 

‘¢ 2, The Danube.—The freedom of the 
Danube and of its mouths shall be effec- 
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tually secured by European institutions, 
in which the contracting powers shall be 
equally represented, except the particular 
positions of the states on the banks (des 
riverains), which shall be regulated upon 
the principles established by the act of the 
Congress of Vienna as regards the naviga- 
tion of rivers. Each of the contracting 
powers shall have the right to keep one or 
two small vessels stationed at the mouths 
of the river, destined to assure the execu- 
tion of the regulations relative to the free- 
dom of the Danube. 

‘*3. Neutralisation of the Black Sea.— 
This sea shall be open to merchant-vessels; 
closed to war navies (marines militaires). 
Consequently, there shall not be created 
or maintained maritime military arsenals. 
The protection of the commercial and ma- 
ritime interests of all nations shall be as- 
sured in the respective ports of the Black 
Sea by the establishment of institutions 
conformable to international law, and to the 
customs sanctioned in such matters. The 
two powers which hold the coast engage 
themselves to maintain only the number 
of light vessels, of a fixed force, necessary 
for their coast service. This convention, 
concluded separately between these two 
powers, shall form part as an annex of the 
general treaty, after receiving the approval 
of the contracting parties. This separate 
convention cannot be annulled or modified 
without the consent of the signitaries of 
the general treaty. The closing of the 
Straits will admit the exception applicable 
to the stationary vessels mentioned in the 
preceding article. 

** 4, Christian Subjects of the Porte.— 
The immunities of the Rayah subjects of 
the Porte shall be religiously preserved, 
without infringement of the independence 
and dignity of the Sultan’s crown. As 
deliberations are taking place between 
Austria, France, Great Britain, and the 
Sublime Porte, to assure to the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan their religious and 
political rights, Russia shall be invited, 
when peace is made, to associate herself 
thereto. 

“5. The belligerent powers reserve to 
themselves the right which appertains to 
them of bringing forward in a European 
interest special conditions over and above 
the four guarantees.” 

These proposals were at first met by 
Count Nesselrode by an offer of accept- 
ance with the following modifications. To 
the first proposition: “In exchange for 
the fortified places and the territory occu- 
pied by the allied armies Russia will restore 
the fortified places and the territory which 
her armies occupy in Asiatic Turkey.” In 
the second proposition, the phrase ‘ there 
shall not be created or maintained mari- 


time military arsenals,” was modified by 
the addition of the words “ on the shores 
of the Black Sea.’’ The fourth article 
was accepted, and the fifth altogether sup- 
pressed. These modifications were trans- 
mitted to Vienna, and at once rejected by 
Count Buol, after a consultation with the 
English and French ambassadors. On the 
16th of January M. de Nesselrode noti- 
fied to Count V. Esterhazy the uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the propositions of 
Austria. A protocol has since been signed 
by these two diplomatists, embodying those 
propositions as the basis of negotiations. 

It is said that the peace conferences 
will be held at Paris. Baron Branow has 
been nominated as the Russian plenipo- 
tentiary, Lord Clarendon is to represent 
England. 

The Crimea.—One of the fine dry docks, 
in the Karabelnaya suburb of Sebastopol, 
was destroyed by the French engineers on 
the 22d December. The preparations for 
the destruction of the other docks were in 
a forward state. The accounts of the con- 
dition of the army are excellent. 

On the 16th Dee. a foraging party of 
cavalry, belonging to the Turkish con- 
tingent, near Kertch, was surprised by a 
strong force of Russian cavalry, and lost 
one officer, Capt. Sherwood, and five men 
killed, and thirty-five prisoners, all of 
whom were wounded. The Russian loss 
must have been nearly as great. 

On the 28th Col. Lacretelle surprised a 
Russian outpost near Sebastopol. Eigh- 
teen Russians, including the commander, 
were killed, and as many taken prisoners. 
The French did not lose a man. 

Asia Minor.—Omar Pasha has retired 
upon Souchum Kaleh for the winter, hav- 
ing been unable to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kutais from want of supplies. 
A letter from Schamyl has been received 
by Omar Pasha, stating that he has closed 
the Russian communications with Georgia 
by the pass of Derbend. Letters from 
Kars describe the privations to which the 
garrison was reduced, before the surrender, 
as extremely severe. About 120 men died 
daily from hunger. Horseflesh was a 
luxury reserved for the sick, and a dead rat 
was sold to an English officer for sixteen 
shillings. It is stated that Gen. Williams’ 
intention had been to cut through the 
enemy when every hope of relief had dis- 
appeared ; but the continued assurances he 
received from Selim Pasha induced him to 
persevere in holding the place until it was 
too late to carry that intention into effect. 

Sweden.—Baron Stierneld, the Swedish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has addressed 
a circular to the Swedish representatives at 
the different Courts of Europe, dated 
18th Dec. He states that, from the com- 
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mencement of hostilities, the King openly 
delared the line of action he intended to 
follow, and during the course of now 
nearly two years his Majesty never devi- 
ated therefrom. But, while observing the 
regulations of a strict neutrality, the King 
could not do otherwise than consult the 
lessons of the past, and apply them with 
wise foresight to the future interests of his 
kingdoms. Apprehensions for the future, 
founded upon remembrances too well 
known to need repetition, and entertained 
by the obstacles made by Russia to a satis- 
factory regulation of the border relations 
in the northern provinces, were increased 
still more by the manifestation of ideas of 
encroachment of that empire in the East. 
France and England having proposed to 
his Majesty a defensive treaty of alliance, 
destined to assure the integrity of the 
United Kingdoms, the King felt that it 
was his duty eagerly to accept a guarantee, 
the utility of which is as patent as it is in- 
contestible. It was in this idea that the 
treaty was concluded on the 20th of last 
month at Stockholm, between the United 
Kingdoms on the one hand, and France 
and England on the other. In conclusion, 
M. de Stierneld says, “the alliance which 
has just been concluded is a defensive one; 
it will depend upon Russia to prevent its 
application, as this would not occur un- 
less caused by an aggression on her part. 
Let Russia respect our right, let her cease 
to inspire just cause of alarm for the main- 
tenance of the balance of power in Europe, 
and this treaty will not be of any prejudice 
to her. You will also observe, Sir, that 
this treaty does not imply any change in 
our actual position—our declaration of 
neutrality still subists, and will continue 
to be adhered to as has hitherto been the 
case.” 

Denmark.—Declaration of neutrality. 
The Danish government, in a circular ad- 
dressed to the various European States, 
renews the declaration of neutrality, and 
declines to admit that it is bound in any 
way by the treaty concluded between 
Sweden and the Western Powers. 

France.—A Council of War met on the 
11th January at the Tuilleries. The Em- 
peror presided. The Council is composed 
of the Emperor, Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Napoleon, 
Lord Cowley, Sir Edmund Lyons, Ad- 
miral Dundas, Sir Richard Airey, Sir 
Harry Jones, General La Marmora, Mar- 
shal Vaillant, Count Walewski, General 
Canrobert, General Bosquet, General Niel, 
General Martienprey, Admiral Hamelin, 
Admiral Jarier de la Graviére, and Ad- 
miral Penaud. The Moniteur states that 
the Council is not commissioned to ar- 
range the plan of the approaching cam- 
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paign, nor to deliberate on the political 
considerations which might cause one plan 
to be preferred to another. Its object is 
to enlighten the Allied Governments as to 
the various military combinations which 
can be adopted, to give advice, and furnish 
proposals, for the best employment of the 
land and sea forces which the Western 
Powers are preparing. 

On the 14th M. Drouyn de Lhuys re- 
signed his position ‘as a member of the 
French Senate. The reason of his resig- 
nation is stated to be an article which had 
appeared in the Moniteur a few days be- 
fore, and which was considered as an 
official reproof to the Senators. 

On Saturday, Dec. 29, the Imperial 
Guard made a triumphant entry into 
Paris on its return from the Crimea. The 
Emperor met the troops at the Place de 
la Bastille, and delivered an address to 
them, in which he deplored that he had 
been prevented from leading them him- 
self to battle. His Majesty then returned 
to the Place Venddme, where the Guard 
defiled before him. The wounded of every 
regiment, in an undress, walked at its head. 

Onited States. — Congress adjourned 
over Christmas-day without having suc- 
ceeded in electing a Speaker, consequently 
the President’s message had not been de- 
livered. The last vote taken was: Banks, 
101; Richardson, 72; Fuller, 31; Pen- 
nington, 4; Scattering, 7; Necessary to a 
choice, 108. The House of Representa- 
tives not having, up to the 29th ult. chosen 
a Speaker, at the next meeting, on the 
31st ult. Mr. Webster, private secretary 
to the President, appeared and announced 
from the latter a message in writing. Upon 
the question of its reading being moyed, a 
scene of excitement ensued, and, after a 
fierce debate, it was decided, by a vote of 
87 against 120, that the message should 
not beread. Ultimately the House agreed, 
by a majority of 4, to lay the whole subject 
on the table, and again adjourned. In the 
meantime the message had been presented 
to the Senate. This document is as usual 
of great length. The relations with Great 
Britain occupy the most prominent place, 
chiefest of which is the construction of 
the Central American convention of 1850, 
known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
The United States, the President says, 
construe the agreement neither to “ oc. 
cupy, or fortify, or colonise, or assume or 
exercise dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America,’’ to be an abandonment 
of the British claim to a protectorate over 
the Mosquito Indians, or to any British 
colonies or settlements, except those in 
the Belize. Great Britain claims that the 
agreement was prospective, and was not 
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intended to operate upon colonies already 
established, or territory already acquired, 
but still ‘‘ declares that it sees no reason 
why a conciliatory spirit may not enable 
the two Governments to overcome all ob- 
stacles to a satisfactory adjustment of the 
subject.’’” The President replies, that “ it 
has appeared to him proper not to con- 
sider an amicable solution of the contro- 
versy hopeless. There was, however, reason 
to apprehend that, with Great Britain in 
the actual occupation of the disputed ter- 
ritories, and the treaty therefore prac- 
tically null, this international difficulty 
could not long remain undetermined with- 
out involving in serious danger the friendly 
relations of the two countries.”’ 

The question of the violation of the 
neutrality laws by enlistment receives a 
shorter notice, but the language is very 
decided. The President calls upon the 
British Government, not only for a ces- 
sation of the wrong, but its reparation. 

The question of the Sound dues is treated 
at great length. The President thinks 
that the United States ought not to sub- 
mit to the payment of these dues, but is 
willing that they should ‘‘ share liberally 
with other powers in compensating Den- 
mark for any advantages which commerce 
shall hereafter derive from expenditure 
made by her for the improvement and 
safety of the navigation of the Sound or 
Belts.”” The relations with the rest of 
the world are rapidly glanced over. With 
France, and Greece, and Spain several 
matters have been adjusted. With Mexico 
things do not look quite so peaceful. The 
condition of the various departments is 
touched upon (including the satisfactory 
condition of the treasury), and the mes- 
sage closes with some lengthened observa- 
tions on the ‘‘ Constitutional Theory of 
the Government,’’ and the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional Relations of Slavery.’”’ On the 
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latter question the President expresses 
regret to see states engaging in “ the offen- 
sive and hopeless undertaking of reform- 
ing the domestic institutions of other states 
wholly, beyond their control and authority.” 

The “ New York Herald’? Washington 
correspondent says, that Mr. Marcy’s de- 
mands upon the British Government re- 
quire, among other things, the recall of 
Mr. Crampton, or some other public proof 
of equally signal satisfaction to the United 
States. The steam ship Northern Light 
has been seized by the Government, as 
she was about to leave New York on a 
Filibustering expedition to Nicaragua. A 
large number of the adventurers had been 
captured. In seizing the Northern Light 
she had to be brought-to with a round 
shot from a revenue cruizer, which after- 
wards made the steamer anchor under her 
guns. 

The British ship Resolute, abandoned 
in the Arctic ice, had been taken into 
Newhaven. 

The Hudson’s Bay Arctic expedition in 
search of Franklin had returned, after 
reaching the place where Franklin’s crews 
were reported to have perished. Dr. Rae’s 
report was fully confirmed. 

Chili.—The Panama Star thus describes 
the discovery of gold in Southern Chili :— 
“The steamer Polynesian has arrived, 
bringing the news of an American named 
Brown having taken out 10,000 dollars in 
14 days from the diggings near Nacia- 
mento. From Quittola, some 36 miles 
distant, news has just been received of new 
gold discoveries, which has caused many 
to look that way for the ‘‘ rock.”’ 

The telegraphic despatch in anticipation 
of the Indian Mail announces that the 
kingdom of Oude is to be sequestrated, 
and the administration intrusted to Gen. 
Outram. The rebellion still continues in 
the interior of China, and paralyses trade. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


An advertisement has been published 
addressed to the landowners and others 
interested in the welfare of the Metropolis, 
inviting them to co-operate in raising a 
sum of 500,000/. in ten years, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the formation of a hun- 
dred new Ecclesiastical Districts, each 
with its own church and its own pastor. 
Although the present Bishop of London 
has consecrated 191 new churches in the 
Metropolis, the want of church accommo- 
dation still enormously exceeds the supply. 
The annual increase in the population of 
—_ is nearly 40,000; there would, 


therefore, be required a proportionate in- 
crease in the number of churches, irre- 
spectively of existing arrears. In a cir- 
cular issued by the London Diocesan 
Church Building Society, it is stated that 
a contribution of one penny in the pound 
from real property in the diocese of Lon- 
don would produce 50,000/, a-year. Some 
few supporters of the association have 
contributed much more than their penny. 
The Queen begins the subscription with 
500/.; 145 donors have given amongst 
them 4,000/. and still more magnificent 
contributions are promised by landholders 
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in the Metropolis. The Crown gives 
10,000. ; the Duke of Bedford, 10,0002.; 
the Marquess of Westminster, 10,0007. ; 
the Bishop of London, 5,000/. Some of 
the contributors do not set down their 
promise in money, but in a not less 
effectual shape—in the form of a site, or 
of a church with its endowments. 

A new and very commodious wing of the 
Royal Free Hospital, to be called ‘‘ The 
Sussex Wing,'’ the foundation stone of 
which was laid only a few months back, is 
now nearly complete, and will afford ad- 
ditional accommodation to nearly 150 
patients. Nearly 45,000 poor and desti- 
tute sick have received medical and surgi- 
cal attendance at this hospital during the 
past year; and from the fact of its being 
perfectly ‘‘ free,’’ requiring neither letter 
nor ceremony to obtain relief, it at once 
appeals to the benevolent support of the 
affluent and charitable. It is proposed to 
open the ‘‘ Sussex Wing”’ in a short time, 
when additional funds will be required for 
furnishing the wards, &c. 

Dec. 29. At an early hour this morning 
Stainfield Hall, an ancient mansion, near 
Barlings, about eleven miles from Lincoln, 
was discovered to be on fire. The occu- 
pier, Thomas Greetham, esq. was awakened 
about two o’clock with a painful sense of 
suffocation. On descending, the lower part 
of the house was found to be a mass of 
fire. The great beams, old oak panels, 
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and carvings were red hot, and so rapidly 
did the flames extend, that all the inmates 
had not time to dress themselves. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of the firemen, by 
eleven o’clock the mansion was completely 
gutted, and all its contents destroyed. It 
was found impossible to save anything 
except a few deeds and private papers of 
importance. Mr. Greetham is a wealthy 
farmer, and was steward to the late Colonel 
Sibthorp, M.P. as well as to other gentle- 
men in this county. 

The new church of St. Fagan’s, Ader- 
dare, has been totally destroyed by fire. 
It was erected by the Hon. Mr. Clive, the 
owner of considerable estates in the neigh- 
bourhood, and opened for worship in 1854. 
It afforded accommodation for about 700 
persons. A woman engaged in cleaning 
the church had made a fire in the stove, 
for the purpose of heating some water, 
using a quantity of holly, with which the 
church had been decorated at Christmas. 
It is supposed that this fuel being very dry 
sent a flame through the piping beneath 
the floor, thence through the flue, which 
was cut off short at the roof, probably 
because such an appendage was considered 
unsightly. The roof was composed of an 
inch deal in the interior; and there was a 
layer of felt between the wood and the 
slates. This felt probably became first 
ignited. The amount of damage is esti- 
mated at upwards of 2,000/. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 

Nov. 21. Knighted, Robert M‘Clure, esq. 
Capt. R.N. 

Dec. 26. L. E. Mesham, esq. to be Resident 
Magistrate in the District of Natal, Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Dec. 28. Major-General Sir Colin Campbell, 
G.C.B. serving with the rank of Lieut.-Gen. in 
Turkey, to have the local rank of General in 
Turkey.—John Forster, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law, to be Secretary to the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, vice R. W. 8. Lut- 
widge, esq. — a Commissioner. 

Dec. 31. The Hon. Peter Campbell Scarlett, 
C.B. Sec. of Legation at Florence, to be Envoy 
Extr. and Minister Plenip. to the Emperor of 
Brazil. 

Jan.1. Arthur Hinton Moore, esq. to be 
one of H.M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, 
vice Pope, retired. 

Jan. 5. James Brant, esq. Consul at Erze- 
roum, to be Consul at Damascus ; and Charles 
Wilthew, esq. Consul at Acapulco, to be Con- 
sul at Islay. 

Jan. 10. The Right Hon. Sir James Parke, 
Knt. late one of the Barons of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer, created a Baron for the 
term of his natural life, | title of Baron 
Wensleydale, of Wensleydale, in the north 
riding of the county of York. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XLV. 


Jan.11. The Queen has been pleased to con+ 
stitute the colony of Western Australia to be 
a Bishop’s See and Diocese, to be called the 
Bishopric of Perth, and to appoint the Ven. 
Matthew B. Hale, Archdeacon of Adelaide, to 
be Bishop of the said See. 

Jan. 18. Charles A. Berkeley, esq. to be 
Treasurer, and Albert Allom, esq. to be Secre- 
tary, Registrar, and Clerk of the Council and 
Clerk of the Enrolments for Tobago.—Henry 
Sharpe, esq. to be Provost-Marshal, and Bou- 
verie Alleyne, esq. to be Secretary, Registrar, 
and Clerk of the Council for Grenada.—Henry 
Francis Fynn and Benjamin Blaine, esqrs. to 
be Resident Magistrates for the district of 
Natal.—Hollier Griffiths, esq. to be district 
Magistrate for Mauritius.—General Sir James 
Simpson, G.C.B. to accept and wear the Im- 
perial Order of the Medjidie of the First Class, 
conferred by the Sultan in approbation of his 
distinguished services before the enemy during 
the present war. 

Jan. 19. Robert Pashley, sag. QC. to be 
Assistant-Judge of the Court of Sessions for 
the county of Middlesex. 

Jan, 22. Robert John Bussell, esq. of Gréat 
Finborough hall, in compliance with the will 
of Roger Pettiward, esq. deceased, henceforth 
to take the surname and bear the arms of 
Pettiward only. 


2A 
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_ Lord Viscount Lifford elected a Representa- 
tive Peer of Ireland. 

Charles Shaw, esq. brother to Sir Robert 
Shaw, to be law lecturer at the Queen’s Inns, 
Dublin, in the room of Richard M‘Causland, 
~~, lately appointed to a colonial judgeship. 

ice-Adm. Sir George Seymour to Te Com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth. 

Wm. Carpenter Rowe, esq. (late Recorder of 
Pe to be Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

. B. Sausse, esq. Q.C. to be a Judge at 
Bombay. 

Peter Benson Maxwell, esq. to be Recorder 
of Penang. 

The Rev. Edw. Atkinson, B.D. to be Master 
of Clare hall, Cambridge. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Lincoin.—Gervaise T. W. Sibthorp, esq. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 10. In Tilney street, the Viscountess 
Dalrymple, a dau.——26. At Bath, the wife of 
Major-Gen. Studd, of Oxton, a son. 

ec. 2. At Clapham, Surrey, the Countess 
of Arran, a dau.— 4. At Over Seile, Leic. 
Penelope, the wife of the Rev. J. M. Gresley, 
Rector of Seile, a son, baptized Laurence-Staf- 
ford.——7. At Springkell, Lady Heron Max- 
well, ason.——10, At Worthing, Sussex, the 
wife of Major W. Leader, of the Madras Army, 
a dau.——i4. At Albany, Monkstown, Dublin, 
the wife of Alexander Durdin, esq. of Hunting- 
ton castle, co. Carlow, adau.—17. At Gifford’s 
hall, Suffolk, the wife of Major Gresley, E.1-C. 
serv. a dau.——18. At Ringrone, Cork, Lady 
Kinsale, a dau.——21. At Coatham hall, the 
wife of Calverley Bewicke, esq. a dau.— 23. At 
Edinburgh, the Lady Jane Johnstone Douglas, 
a dau.——927. At Roecliffe, Leic. the wife of 
Sir Frederick William Heygate, Bart. a dau. 
——At Hampton Court, the wife of the Rev. 
Godfrey Faussett, a dau.——28. ‘The wife of the 
Rey. William J. Irons, D.D. Vicar of Bromp- 
ton, a dau.——29. In Eccleston sq. the wife 
of the Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School, a son.—— 
At Long Stratton, Norfolk, the wife of Randall 
R. Burroughes, esq. a dau.— 30. In Chesham 
street, Lady Marcus Hill, a son.——At Exeter, 
the wife of Walter Hugo, esq. a dau.—~- 31. At 
Wrotham park, the Viscountess Enfield, a dau. 
——At Taunton, the wife of the Rev. Richard 
Mant, a son. 

Jan.1, At Morningthorpe, Norfolk, Mrs. 
Howes, a dau.——2. At Paris, the Countess of 
Warwick, a son.——3. At Shute house, Som. 
Mrs. Gilbert Walsh, a dau.——At Worthing, 
the wife of Capt. Clarke Jervoise, 23rd K. W. 
Fusiliers, a son.——4. At Chippenham, Mrs, 
Peter magg a son.——- At Woburn, Chertsey, 
the Hon. Mrs. Locke King, a dau.——6. In 
Guernsey, the wife of E. B. Luxmoore, esq. of 
twin daus.——7. At Shirburn ledge, Oxon, 
the wife of J. J. Henley, esq. a son.——8. At 
the vicarage, Canford, Dorset, the Lady Louisa 
Ponsonby, a son.—— At Grove rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. Evelyn Harcourt Vernon, a dau. 
——9. At Bushby hall, Yorkshire, the wife of 
George Marwood, esq. a dau.——10. At Raw- 
marsh rectory, Rotherham, Lady Mahon, a 
son.—— At Bishopstone rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Francis Lear, a son. —— At Shinfield 
lodge, Berks, the wife of ty 7 Babington, 7th 
Hussars, a son.—11. At Rathronan house, 
Tipperary, the Hon. Mrs, Gough, a son.—— 
12. At Moxhull park, Warw. Mrs. Berkeley 
Noel, a dau.——13. At Grendon hall, Warw. 
Lady Charlotte Chetwynd, a son.——At South- 
sea, the wife of Arthur Onslow L. Lewis, esq. 


Births—Marviages. 
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R.M. a dau.——At Walford hall, Salop, the wife 
of Capt. William Kenyon, a dau.——In Upper 
Harley-st. the wife of Kellow J. Pye, esq. a son, 
——1l4. At Thornford rectory, Dorset, the wife 
of the Rev. C. R. Dampier, a dau.——15. At 
Preston Place, Sussex, the wife of ~~. George 
Varnham Macdonald, a dau.——16. In Cayen- 
dish square, the Duchess of Manchester, a dau. 
—At Trabolgan, Lady Fermoy, a son.—— 
18. In Eccleston sq. the wife of Ormus Bid- 
dulph, esq.a son.——19. At Hurstbourne park, 
the Countess of Portsmouth, a son and heir. 
——20. At Florence, the Countess of Airlie, a 
son and heir.——In Brook st. Lady Emily Dun- 
garvan, a dau.——21. At Eton college, the 
wife of the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey, a son.—In 
Berkeley sq. Lady Macdonald, adau.——24. At 
Tring, the wife of John Shugar, -a son. 

27. In Cadogan pl. the wife of Charles Morgan, 
esq. a dau. 
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July 18. At Fremantle, Western Australia, 
Edmond Frederic du Cane, . Lieut. R. Eng- 
—— son of the late Major Richard du 

‘ane, 20th Light Drag. to Mary-Dorothea, dau. 
of Capt. Molloy, Rifle Brigade. 

Sept.6. At Chippendale, N.S. Wales, T. M. 
Sloman, esq. of Bathurst, son of the late S. G. 
Sloman, esq. to Ann-Tregenna, youngest dau. 
of the late Kev. C. W. Henning, of Stogumber, 
Somersetsh. Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

11. At Poona, Edw. Vour Orlando Haldane, 
esq. 14th Light Drag. to Amelia, —— dau. 
of the late Thomas White, esq. of Cheltenham, 
Bombay Civil Service. 

25. At Bangalore, Charles Walters D’Oyly, 
esq. Capt. 58th Bengal Army, and A.D.C. to the 
Governor-Gen. of India, eldest son of Sir J. H. 
D’Oyly, Bart. to Emilie-Jane, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Nott, Madras Army.——At Madras, 
Arthur C. Oakes, 41st Nat. Inf. son of the late 
Major A. F. Oakes, to Emily-L. dau. of Major 
G. Rowlandson, Madras Artillery. 

26. At Bimlipatam, Madras, Henry Corbett 
Lee, esq. Lieut. Ist Nat. Inf. eldest son of the 
Kev. R. Lee, M.A. Rector of Stepney, to Ellen, 
surviv. dau. of George Healey, esq. of Watford. 

27. At Mussoorie, Capt. H. E. Read, 50th 
Bengal Army, to Ella-Harriette, second dau. 
of Major R. H. Seale, late 20th Bengal Nat. Inf. 

Oct. 3. At Calcutta, William Raffles Tucker, 
Benga! Engineers, eldest son of the late Capt. 
Wm. Tucker, of London, to Harriet-Margaret, 
youngest dau. of T. 8. Smith, esq. of Calcutta. 

25. At Romford, the Rev. Thomas Outh- 
waite, of Highgate, to Emily-Rosa, youngest 
dau. of late Edw. Ind, esq. of Romford.—aAt 
Alpheton, Robert Edwards Jones, esq. of Long 
Melford, to Frances-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. W. J. Aislabie, Rector of Alpheton.——At 
Barthomley, Cheshire, Charles Mostyn Owen, 
esq. to Fanny, eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Dun- 
combe, Rector of Barthomley.——At Desford, 
Arthur Brickwell, esq. of Sutton hall,to Anne, 
second dau. of Henry Chamberlain, esq. 

27. At Berlin, Carl Friedrich Wappenhans, 
esq. to Sophia-Ellen, youngest dau. of P. G. 
Marinack, esq. of Margate. —— At Jersey, 
Richard Bulkeley Thelwall, 65th Regt. second 
son of Bevis ‘Thelwall, esq. co. Denbigh, to 
Eliza-Clarissa- Emilia, eldest dau. of Philip 
Champion Toker, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 
— At St. James’s Clerkenwell, Samyntas 
Stannah, esq. of Finsbury, to Emma-Mary, 
youngest dau. of Fred. Habell, esq. of North- 
ampton sq.——At Cardiff, George Smart, esq. 
to Alexvina-Leonora, dau. of the late Lieut. 
Josiah Dornford, of the Royal — Green- 
wich.—At Woolwich, Joseph Graham, 
barrister-at-law, and Advocate of the Supreme 
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Court, Calcutta, to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Major-Gen. Coryton. 

. At Southsea, William Henry Reed, esq. 
of Plymouth, to Ellen-Maria, eldest dau. of the 
late John Knott, esq. M.D. of Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

29. At Edinburgh, Wm. Hewitson Cairns, 
esq. B.A. Master of Kirkcudbright Grammar 
School, to Caroline-Robinson, eldest dau. of 
N.S. Hobson, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s, 

30. At Battersea, Capt. Montague Battye, 
27th Regt. Bombay Army, to Selina, dau. of 
John K. Gilliatt, esq. of Clapham common.—— 
At Hartley row, Hants, Charles James Wag- 
horn % oo Gower st. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Mr. ohn Baily, of the Elms, Hartiey row, 
and Mount st. Grosvenor sq.——At Hammer- 
smith, Wellwood Maxwell, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, son of Geo. Maxwell, 
esq. of Liverpool, and Glenlee, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Mark 
Dewsnap, esq.——At Neufchatel, Switzerland, 
Charles Cooper, om Edgbaston, to Mary, dau. 
of the late John Banks, esq. Portland lodge, 
Worthing, and aoe ty iy! Balham, Surrey.—— 
At Ticehurst, Francis E. Barton, esq. of Dover, 
to Eliza-Martha, only dau. of the late Charles 
Newington, esq. of ‘Ticehurst, Sussex.—~—At 
Hurstmonceux, Geo. Brown, esq. of Brighton, 
to Isabel, nog 7 dau, of the late Thomas 
Musgrave, esq. E.1.C.S. 

31. At East Bilney, Caleb Burrell Rose, esq. 
of Swaffham, Norf. to Anna, youngest dau. of 
the late Nicholas Cobb Collison, esq. of London, 
——At Lexden, the Rev. Augustus Edward 
Crowder, Incumbent of Christ church, Dunse, 
N.B. to Anna-Maria-Bonne, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Ralph Thorpe, Bengal Nat. Inf.—— 
At St. Paul’s, Herne hill, the Rev. John Warner, 
M.A. of St. Mary hall, Oxford, and High hall, 
Wickham Bishop’s, Essex, to Anna-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Matthew Anderson, In- 
cumbent of St. Paul’s, Herne hill.—At Dublin, 
Henry G. J. Clements, B.A. of Christchurch, 
Oxford, to Selina, eldest dau. of the late Col. 
Clements, M.P. of Ashfield lodge, co. Cavan. 
—At St. Matthew’s Denmark bill, William 
N. Stedman, B.A. of St. Catharine’s hall, Camb. 
younger son of James Stedman, esq. of Guild- 
ford, to Mary, youngest dau. of Henry Reming- 
ton, esq. of North Brixton.——At St. Mary 
Magdalene, Munster sq. Regent’s park, Major 
H. C, Cunliffe Owen, Royal Eng. eldest son of 
Capt. Cunliffe Owen, R.N. to Agnes, second 
dau. of Lewis Cubitt, esq. of Bedford sq.— 
At Leeds, Benjamin Crosland, esq. to Sarah- 
Eliza, eldest dau. of William Price, esq.— At 
Dresden, Frederick Gifford, esq. of Exmouth, 
Devon, to Elise, dau. of J. Walter Phelps, esq. 

Lately. Capt. Clarke, son of Mr. Thomas 
Truesdale Clarke, of Swakeley, near Uxbridge, 
to Miss Thornhill, the great heiress. 

Nov. 1. At St. Michael’s Chester sq. Colonel 
Sir Thomas St. V. Troubridge, Bart. C.B. one 
of Her mapotrs Aides-de-camp, to Louisa- 
Jane, dau. of Daniel Gurney, esq. of North 
Runcton, Norf. and late Lady Harriet Gurney. 
—-At Winterbourne Monkton, R. T. Buckle, 
esq. 64th Regt. second son of John Buckle, esq. 
of Bedale, to Emily-Alicia,third dau. of the Rev. 
J. Foster, Rector of Winterbourne Monkton. 
—At Atherstone, John Princep, esq. of New- 
ton Regis, Warw. to Kliza-Hawkin, dau. of the 
late T. P. Wells, esq. and niece to Sir Thomas 
Hawkin.——At Ellough, near Beccles, Richd. 
J. Edgell, Capt. in Bengal Army, to Isabella- 
Jane, youngest dau. of Rev. Richard A. Arnold, 
Rector of Ellough.—— At Droylsden, near Man- 
chester, the Rev. Charles KE. R. Robinson, M.A. 
of Trinity coll. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John 
Wood, esq. of Clayton vale.——At Tiverton, 
George Shaw, * of the Inner hme 9 bar- 
rister-at-law, to Emily-Frances, eldest dau. of 
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Fred. Chase, esq.—At St. George’s Hanover- 
sq. Thomas-Sebastian, son of Thomas Baziley, 
os. Of Hayesleigh, near Manchester, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Robert Gardner, esq. of Chaseley, 
near Manchester.——At Paris, Henry Williams 
Hodgson, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Frances- 
Maria-Sophia, only child of the late Francis 
Chas. James Pemberton, esq. of Trumpington 
house, Camb.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, 
Lancelot Henry Isacke, esq. 2nd Madras Euro- 
| yoo Light Inf. only surviving son of the late 

jeut.-Colonel Isacke, E.I.C.S. to Mary-Jane- 
Stanley, only dau. of the late Wm. Scott, esq. 
of Birchin lane.—— At Hampton Wick, Henry 
Edward Tatham, esq. to uise-Katharine- 
Parkins, eldest dau. of Richard William Lack, 
esq. of Hampton Wick, and of the Board of 
Trade.——At St. Pancras, Alfred Slater, esq. 
to Catherine St. Barbe, only child of the Rev. 
David Rees, late of the rectory, Scole, Norfolk. 
——At Penge, Sydenham, Rev. Samuel Stead, 
M.A. Vicar of Burton-on-Trent, to Mary 
toungest dau. of the late John Addison, esq. of 
lighgate, Middx.——At St. Mary’s Islington, 
Christopher-Edward, youngest son of the late 
John Jeaffreson, esq. of Islington, to Annie, 
eldest dau. of M. Gibaut, esq. of St. Helier’s, 
Jersey.-—At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Major 
George Holt, 25th Regt. to Jane, second dau. 
of the Rev. John Short, Incumb. of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Holm Cultram. 

2. At Dunblane, Thomas Edward Gordon, 
esq. 14th Light Dragoons, to Agnes-Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late David Hunter, esq. 
of Broughty Terry, Forfarshire. 

3. At St. Mark’s Kennington, Charles Cop- 
land, jun. esq. C. Eng. to Annie-Grace, second 
dau. of Robert Gerrard, esq. Lombard st.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover square, Gaynsbury 
Hurrell, esq. of Sudbury, Suffolk, to Bessey- 
Amy,dau. of Thos. Young, esq. of Twickenham. 
—— At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Reginald 
Anthony Henry Norman, Chaplain, Bengal, to 
Emily, a dau, of the late James King, 
esq. of Foley place. 

6. At Bathwick, Felix Weekes Richardson, 
esq. M.D. of Woolwich, to Alice-Maria, widow 
of the Rev. H. Chafyn Grove-Morris, B.A. and 
youngest dau. of the Rev. W. B. Whitehead. 
——At St. John’s Notting hill, Fred. George 
White, M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. to Julia, eldest 
dau. of Matthew Carter, esq.——At Chichester, 
the Rey. Henry Smith, M.A. of Densworth 
cottage, Chichester, to Fanny-Eyre, third dau, 
of Sir William Burnett, K.C.B.—-At West 
Brompton, John Kinahan, esq. to Barbara- 
Anna, eldest dau. of J. W. Pillans, esq.——At 
Edgbaston, Christopher Moorhouse, esq. Town 
Clerk of Congleton, to Mary-Matilda, only child 
of the late G. W. Chester, esq. M.D. of Birming- 
ham.——At Plymouth, Josiah, second son of 
R. Webb, esq. of H.M. Customs, to Catherine, 
second dau. of ——_ Luckraft, esq.——At 
Ay greys Edward Charles Taylor Youel, esq. 
R.N. to Adelaide-Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the 
late Lieut. John Kiddle, R.N.—— At St. Peter’s, 
George Ashdown, esq. surgeon, Northampton, 
to Jane- Wade, dau. of Geo. Wade Wetton, esq. 
——At Tottenham, D. 1. T. Francis, esq. M.D. 
of Northampton, and late of Albemarle st. to 
Marian-Howard, eldest dau. of John Keeling, 
esq-——At Malpas, Chesh. William Copeman, 
esq. M.D. third son of the late E. B. Copeman, 
esq. of Coltishall, to Elizabeth-Georgiana-Char- 
lotte, only child of the late William Jones, esq. 
of Cholmondeley. 

7. At Croxton, Camb. Astley-Paston, eldest 
son of Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. of Gade- 
bridge, Herts, to Etheldreda-Julia, youngest 
dau. of the late George Newton, esq. Croxton 

k.——At St. Austel, the Rev. Michael 
rner, Rector of Cotton, Suff. to Mary-Anne, 
only dau. of late Rev. Philip Carlyon, Rector of 
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St. Mawgan-in-Pydar, Cornwall.——At Kings- 
land, the Rev. Benjamin Gray, B.A. of Bland- 
ford, Dorset, to Emma-Jane, dau. of Mr. Geo. 
B. Kirkman, of Old Fish st. and Middleton rd. 
Dalston.——At St. Marylebone, James Tyacke, 
esq. of Bonallack, Cornwall, to Emily-Matilda, 
youngest surviving dau. of the late Thomas 
Homans Cooke, esy. of Highbury.——At Chel- 
tenham, Major Alexander Cumming Dewer, 
Bengal Army, to Jane-Eliza, second dau. of the 
late Col. Alex. Cumming, 7th Bengal Lt. Cav. 

8. At Cradley, Herefordsh. Fred.-Wiiliam, 
youngest son of Walter Morris, esq. of Wood- 
field house, to Agnes-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Summers, esq. of Cradley.——At Tils- 
head, Samuel Augustus Sylvester, esq. of Trow- 
bridge, second son of George Sylvester, esq. 
one of the coroners of Wilts, to Mary-Catha- 
rine-Holden, eldest dau. of Rev. J. H. John- 
son, M.A. Vicar of Tilshead.——At Paddington, 
Hugh Lyon Tennent, esq. advocate, to Agnes, 
fourth dau. of H. W. R. W. Halsey, esq. of 
Henley park, Surrey. 

12, At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Thomas Henry 
Charleton, esq. 69th Regt. eldest son of the late 
pe Charleton, Royal Art. to Penrose-Durell, 
eldest dau. of John Hammond, esq. Solicitor- 
general of Jersey. 

13. At Hildenborough, near Tonbridge, the 
Rev. Alfred Wigan, second son of John Alfred 
Wigan, esq. of Clare house, near Maidstone, to 
Emilie-Thal, dau. of Francis Holles Brandram, 
esq. of Under River. —— At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Richd. Blagden, esq. of Petworth, 
Sussex, to Emma, third dau. of John Garford, 
esq.——At Soberton, Hants, the Rev. George 
Martyn Gorham, M.A. Vicar of Walkeringham, 
Notts, to Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Joseph Holmes, D.D. Head Master of 
Leeds Grammar School. 

14, At St. Mary Abbott’s Kensington, Edw. 
Cumberland Blenkinsop, esq. Lieut. 50th Regt. 
Madras Army, to Harriette-Jane, only dau. of 
the late Major Loder, Bengal Army. 

15. At Upper Sydenham, Kent, the Rev. 
Robt. William Bacon, M.A. Rector of Ewhurst, 
Sussex, late Fellow and Vice-Provost of King’s 
coll. to Sarah-Emily, younger dau. of John 
Johnson Tuck, esq. of Wrotham, Suffolk.—— 
At Snitterfield, Henry Kingsley, M.D. of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Bromfield, late of the vicarage, 
Monk’s Kirby, Rugby. 

17. At the British Embassy, Brussels, the 
Hon. William Harbord, to Gertrude-Hyde, 
second dau. of Charles Dennis, esq.——At the 
British Embassy, Paris, the Rev. John Postle- 
thwaite, Rector of Tasley, Salop, to Mary- 
Hannah, widow of the late Edw. Waldron, esq. 
of Breach house, Worc.——At St. Saviour’s, 
Jersey, the Rev. Rawdon W. Hautenville, M.A. 
Rector of Yatton Keynell, Wilts, to Anne, only 
child of Edward Wood, esq. of St. Helier’s.—— 
At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the Rev. W. Pender 
Roberts, M.A. Curate of Eggesford, Devon, only 
son of the late Capt. W. Pender Roberts, R.N. 
to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Hon. 
W. H. Waeartes, of Whitland abbey, Carm. 

20. At Dingley, Northampt. W. Capel Clarke, 
only son of T. T. Clarke, esq. of Swakleys, Mid- 
dlesex, to Clara, eldest dau. of late 'T. ‘Thornhil, 
esq. of Fixby, Yorksh.——At St. Pancras New 
Church, William-Mawley, eldest son of the late 
William Westall, esq. of Streatham common, 
to Helen, third dau. of Henry Robert Briggs, 
esq. of Cambridge terr. Regent’s park.——aAt 
St. John’s Notting bill, the Rev. William 
Windle, M.A. Vicar of Kirtling, Cambridgsh. 
to Emma, youngest dau. of the late John Webb, 
esq. of Chigwell row, Essex.—At Tor, Tor- 

uay, Henry-John-Arthur, only son of Robert 
anners Lockwood, esq. and Lady Julia Lock- 
wood, to Dora-Keith-Falconer, only dau. of the 
late Capt. the Hon, William Keith, of Mank- 
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rigg, Haddingtonsh.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. James Henry Augustus Stewart, esq. 
only son of the Rev. C. A. Steuart, of Sunning- 
dale house, Berks, to the Hon. Kathleen 
Eleanor Henrietta O’Grady, third dau. of the 
late Viscount Guillamore. 

21. At Hatch Beauchamp, Som. the Rev. 
Henry Helyar, eldest son of the Rev. Henry 
Helyar, of Combe Flory, to Harriet, fourth dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Swete. — At 7% Glouc. 
the Rev. James A. Wallace, M.A. Vicar of 
Wellow, Som. to Emma, youngest dau. of W. T. 
Addison, esq. of the Warren, Lydney. 

22. At Countess Wear, the Rev. Howard 
Rice, M.A. of High Wycombe, Bucks, to Fran- 
ces-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Capt. the 
Hon. Charles Leonard Irby.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. ~~ William Parker, son of the 
late Vice-Adim. Hyde Parker, C.B.,and A.D.C. 
to Major-Gen. Eden, commanding the Western 
District, to Sophia-Mary, second dau. of N.C. 
Barnardiston, esq. of the Ryes, Sudbury. —— 
At St. George’s Bloomsbury, the Rev. Fred. 
Elmer, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Over Tabley, 
Cheshire, to Matilda- Wood, niece of Mr. Sam. 
Cole, of Bloomsbury.— At Chester-le-Street, 
Alexander Dunbar, esq. son of the late Major 
Dunbar, Scots Fusilier Guards, to Ellen, widow 
of Raleigh —— Yea, esq. son of Sir. W. Wal- 
ter Yea, Bart. of Pyrland hall, Som. and dau. 
of John Cookson, esq. of Whitehill, Durham. 
——At Morcton, Dorset, Rupert Pennefather 
Fetherstonhaugh, esq. of Balrath, co. West- 
meath, to Louisa-Mary, only dau. of Henry 
Frampton, esq.— At Witchampton, Dorset, 
Thomas Leinster Goodlake, esq. eldest son of 
Thomas Mills Goodlake, esq. of Wadley, Berks, 
to Mary-Frederica, only dau. of the late Robert 
Glyn, esq. 

23. At Dublin, Charles Preston Molony, esq. 
Capt. Madras Army, to Rosa-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Kev. Sir Thomas Francis 
Fetherston, Bart. 

24. At Stonehouse, Plymouth, the Rev. Percy 
Rogers, Chaplain of H.M.S. Sanspareil, to 
Mary-Frances, younger dau. of the late Edw. 
Hallows Piumptre, esq. of Queen sq. and the 
Temple, London.— At Camberwell, Francis 
Smith, esq. of Hastings, banker, to Caroline, 
only dau. of the late Richard Ives, esq. 

27. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles 
Turner Simpson, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barris- 
ter-at-law, and Fellow of St. John’s coll. Cam- 
bridge, to Gaynor-Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Robt. Wynne Williams, esq. of Bedford p|.— 
At Farnham, the Rev. Paul Marland Walker, 
Incumb. of Edensor, Staff. to Louisa-Maria, 
ae dau. of the late S. G. Sloman, esq. of 

xeter.——At West Derby, near re 
Capt. Arthur Brooksbank, 38th Regt. third son 
of the Rev. E. H. Brooksbank, Vicar of ‘Tick - 
hill, to Anna-Maria, dau. of the late Rev. H. G. 
Lonsdale.—— At Ipsley, William Richd. Freer, 
esq. Capt. 2nd Warwick Militia, eldest son of 
J.B. Freer, esq. of Stratford-on-Avon, to Mary- 
Grace, eldest dau. of J. H. Whitehouse, esq. of 
Ipsley court.——At Greenwich, George Smart 
Chevallier, esq. second son of the late Edge- 
cumbe Chevallier, esq. of —-. to Mary- 
Jane, elder dau. of John Whitmarsh, esq. of 
Greenwich Hospital.——At Stretton, Cheshire 
Richard Greenall, M.A. Clerk-Incumbent of 
Stretton, to Eliza-Mary,dau. of Thomas Lyon, 
esq. of —— hall, Cheshire. 

28. At Walworth, George John Horner, esq. 
C.E. of Havre, to Sophia-Catherine, relict of 
Henry Edmondes, esy. barrister-at-law, and 
eldest dau. of the late Edwyn Statham, esq. of 
South Lambeth.— At Clifton, Derb. Reginald 
Y. Shipley, Major Royal Fusiliers, to Amy-Lea, 
dau. of Lea Birch, esq. of Holme cottage, near 
Ashbourne, Derb.——aAt St. Pancras, Prideaux, 
second son of James Selby, esq. of Blackheath, 
to Marion-Jane, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
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Clark Burnett, esq. of Madeira.—— At Kilcul- 
len, Arthur Wyatt, esq. of Tan-y-bryn, Bangor, 
to Margaret-Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. 

Bonham, of Ballintaggart, co. Kildare.—— At 
St. Marylebone, Charles H. I. Rich, esq. eldest 
son of Sir Charles H. Rich, Bart. to Harriet- 
Theodosia, eldest dau. of the late John Stuart 
Sullivan, esq. of Devonshire pl.— At Lytham, 
George Rea, ~ of Middleton house, North- 
umberland, to Ellen, second «cau. of Jas. Fair, 
esq. of Warton lodge, Lytham,——At Lesbury, 
Northumb. the Rev. Henry Howes, Rector of 
Barton St. Andrew, Norfuik, to Eleanor, third 
dau. of the late A. Atkinson, esq. of Lorbottle. 

29. At Elmley castle, Worc. the Rev. Henry 
Tindal, second son of the late Thomas Tindal, 
esq. of Aylesbury, to Emma, dau. of James 
Haydock Hill, esq. of Mansfield st. and Elmley 
park.——At Glendermot, the Rev. Robert Hig- 
inbotham, jun. Curate, Derry cathedral, son of 
the late Henry Higinbotham, esq. of Dublin, 
to Josephine-Mary, younger dau of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Jones, 12th Regt. and of Fahan 
house, co. Donegal.——At St. James’s Picca- 
dilly, the Marquess of Winchester, to the Hon. 
Mary Montague, eldest dau. of Lord Rokeby, 
of Hazlewood park, Herts. ——At Totteridge, 
Herts, John Lee, esq. LL.D., F.R.S., &c. of 

tors’ Commons, and Hartweil park, Bucks, 
to Louisa-Catharine-Heath, eldest dau. of Rob. 
Wilkinson, esq. of Totteridge park. —— At 
Camberwell, John Shields, esy. of Durham, to 
Frances, eldest dau. of Richard Stokoe, esq. 
of Peckham Rye, and Hexham.—At Bray, 
Comm. William Gore Jones, R.N. son of John 
Gore Jones, esq. of Rockley, co. Sligo, to Ara- 
bella-Meliora, third dau. of Thomas Furnell, 
esq. of Heath mount co. Clare. 

Dec.1. At St. Mark’s Kennington, Henry 
Charles Greenwood, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, to Leonora, eldest dau. of the 
late John Charies M‘Mullen, esq. of Lavender 
hill, Surrey.— At Bath, the Rev. Francis Wm. 
Fowler, to Charlotte-Maria, second dau. of the 
late Rev. T. P. H. Chesshyre, of Bennington, 
Herts, and Rector of Little Easton, Essex.—— 
At St. Giles’s Camberwell, Olinthus Gregory 
Downes, F.R.A.S. second son of James John 
Downes, of Highbury grove, to Annie, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Stewart. 

3. At York, Christopher Cradock, esq. of 
Hartforth hall, toGeorgina-Grace-Abercromby, 
second surviving dau. of the late Major Duff, 
93rd Highlanders. 

_4. At St. Jamés’s Piccadilly, Alfred K. Wil- 
liams, esq. youngest son of the late Rev. David 
Williams, Rector of Bleadon, Som. to Annie- 
Newman, only dau. of Christopher Rowlands, 
esq. of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly of Regent 
street.——At St. James’s Paddington, the Rev. 
T. Marsland Hopkins, M.A. of St. Peter’s coll. 
Cambridge, to Katharine-Hannah, eldest dau. 
of Rear-Adm. Beechey.——At Milford, Hants, 
Robert-Harcourt, younger son of William Fred. 
Chambers, D.D., RCH of Hordle Cliff, Hants, 
to Julia-Eliza-Dormer, younger dau.of the Kev. 
Thomas Robinson, Vicar of Milford, and Rural 
Dean.— At St, John’s Notting hill, the Rev. 
Thomas B. G. Moore, Vicar of Broxbourne, 
Herts, to Margaret-Mary-Jannette, only dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Young.—— At Colches- 
ter, the Rev. Richard Marsh White, M.A. Vicar 
of Aveley, Essex, formerly of Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, to Caroline, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Brett, M.A. Rector of Mount Bures.—— 
At Cheltenham, Henry Simmons Coke, “ of 
Neath, Glam. to Eliza, second dau. of the Rev. 
John Gaitskell, Rector of Leverton, Lincolnsh. 
— At Meldrum, co. Aberdeen, James Hyde 
Champion, Capt. 24th Bombay N. I. to Hen- 
rietta-Susan, second dau. of Beauchamp C. 
Urquhart, esq. of Meldrum and Byth.——At 
York, the Rev. Henry Pigot James, Chaplain, 
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E.L.C., serv. eldest son of the late Capt. Henry 
James, E.1.C, serv. to Elizabeth, second dau. 
of Robt. Spofforth, esy. of Millfield, York.—— 
At Woolston, Warw. Edward, second son of 
Edward Lloyd, esq. of att, Merionethsh. to 
Mary-Eliza, third dau. of late John Madocks, 
esq. cf Glanywern and Vrow Tw, Denbighsh. 
— At Portswood, near Southampton, Henry 
Chick, esq. of Bridport, Dorset, to Emily- Daw- 
son, eldest dau. of late Capt. Fry, 11th Regt. 
—At Alverstoke, Major C. W. Hodson, of 
Madras Army, to Elizabeth, younger dau. of 
the late Capt. Benj. Hodson, E.1.C.5. 

At Guernsey, the Rev. S. Lovick Astley 
Cooper, third son of Sir Astley P. Cooper, Bart. 
to Margaretta-Sarah, youngest dau. of Fred. 
Lukis, esq. of the Grange, Guernsey.—At 
Ipswich, Chevalier Kirkman, esq. of Framling- 
ham, Suffolk, eldest son of Dr. Kirkman, of 
Melton, to Sarah-Janet-Ranson, granddau. of 
the late Firman Josselyn, esq.— At Swansea, 
Samuel Castle Gant, esq. C.E. of Merthyr 
Tydvil, second son of the late Lieut.-Col. Gant, 
J.P. for Middx. to Clara, youngest dau. of the 
late Edward Skyes, esq. of Bristol. ——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Henry Daniel, esq. M.D. 
of Clarges st. to Angelina, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Turner, esq. Assist. Commissary- 
gen.——At Edgehill, Liverpool, William Hard- 
man, esy. M.A. barrister-at-law, to Mary-Anne, 
only dau. of Mr. James Radley, of Liverpool. 

At Wartling, Sussex, the Rev. Gilbert 
Heathcote, Vicar of Colerne, Wilts, to Eliza- 
Julia, dau. of the late Sir Godfrey J. Thomas, 
Bart.——At St. Mary’s pe sq. John 
Chidley, \ate Capt. 43rd Light Inf. second son 
of Sir Charles Coote, Bart. to Margaret-Mary- 
Pole, eldest dau. of the late Sydney Cosby, esq. 
of Stradbally hall, Queen’s co.——At Witley, 
William Wight, esq. of Polstead, to Mary, 
widow of John Leech, esq. of Lea, Godalming, 
formerly M.P. for West Surrey.——At Broad- 
winsor, Dorset, Giles Richard Burt, esq. of 
Ilminster, Somersetsh. to Anna-Maria-Stone, 
eldest dau. of John Studley, esq.——At Mat- 
lock, Henry-Philip, second son of late Charles 
Markham, esq. of Northampton, to Edith, dau. 
of the late Capt. Alexander, 57th Regt.——At 
Durham, the Kev. Chas. William King, Curate 
of Woodhorn, Northumb. to Mary-Ann-Sophia, 
third dau. of the Rev. Henry Douglas, Canon 
of Durham.—aAt Crambe, near York, the Rev. 
John Chapman Andrew, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, to Emma, third dau. of the 
Rey. H. Fendall, Incumbent of Crambe.——At 
Kington St. Michael, Major Onslow, son of the 
late Sir H. Onslow, Bart. to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late J. Salter, esq. of Malmesbury. 

8. At Staplegrove, Som. Charles Stirling, 
esq. of Hampden, to Edith, eldest dau. of the 
late John Whitmarsh, esq. of Tangier house, 
‘Taunton.— At Ross cathedral, Ross-Carbery, 
Henry Jones Hungerford, esy. only surviving 
son of Thomas Hungerford, esq. of Cahirmoor, 
co. Cork, to Mary, eldest dau. of Henry Au- 
gustus Cowper, esq. H.B.M.’s Consul for Per- 
nambuco, Brazil.——At ‘Trinity church, Hyde 
put Capt. Frederic Ernest Appleyard, Royal 

usiliers, to Louisa, eldest dau. of Alexander 
Andrew, esq. of Porchester terr. Hyde park. 
—At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Captain Robert 
Johnston Brown, 14th Light Dragoons, ouly 
son of William Henry Brown, esq. of Ashley, 
Midlothian, to Augusta-Marcia, dau. of the 
Rev. T. C. Brown, of Halkin st. Belgrave sq. 

9. At Islington, William Shaw, esq. of Albion 
sq. Dalston, to Elizabeth, only dau. of James 
Buckenham, esq. of Langdon hills, Essex. 

11. At Ennismore chapel, Belgravia, Capt. 
A. W. Clifton, late Rifle Brigade, son of the 
late —— Clifton, esq. of Lytham hall, Lanc. to 
the Lady Bertha Hastings, second dau. of the 
Marchioness of Hastings. 
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Tue Marquess TownsHEND. 

Jan. .... At his villa near Genoa (where 
he had lived for many years in the strictest 
retirement), aged 77, the Most Hon. 
George Ferrars Townshend, third Mar- 
quess Townshend, of Rainham, co. Nor- 
folk (1786), Earl of the county of Leices- 
ter (1784), Viscount Townshend of Rain- 
ham (1682), Baron Ferrars of Chartley 
(1299), Baron Compton (1572), and Baron 
Townshend of Lynn Regis, co. Norfolk 
(1661), a Baronet (1617), and High Stew- 
ard of Falmouth. 

He was born on the 13th Dec. 1786, 
the elder son of George the second Mar- 
* quess, President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, by Charlotte, second daughter of 
Eton Mainwaring Ellerker, esq. of Risby 
Park, Yorkshire. He was educated at 
Eton; and succeeded to the peerage, on 
the death of his father, July 27, 1811. 

The Marquess married, on the 12th 
May, 1807, Sarah Gardner, daughter of 
William Dunn Gardner, esq. but that 
marriage was never consummated; and, 
whilst a suit was pending in the ecclesi- 
astical court to annul the same, the lady 
eloped in May 1809 with Mr. John Mar- 
getts, to whom she was married in the fol- 
lowing October at Gretna Green, By 
that person, who died in 1842, she had 
several children, of wiom John, the eldest 
surviving son, was educated at Westmin- 
ster School under the name of John Mar- 
getts, but afterwards assumed the sur- 
name of Townshend, there having been a 
wholesale christening at St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, on the 26th Dec. 1823, when 
he and his two brothers and sisters were 
all baptised as the children of “‘ the Most 
Noble George-Ferrars Marquess Towns- 
hend, and the Most Noble Sarah-Dunn- 
Gardner Marchioness Townshend.’’ After 
that he was called for some time Lord 
John Townshend, and finally he assumed 
the title of Earl of Leicester, under which 
designation he sat in the Parliament of 
1841, as member for Bodmin, The Towns- 
hend family now thought it high time to 
seek for redress; and the late Lord 
Charles Townshend, brother to the Mar- 
quess now deceased, in May 1842 pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Peers, 
by the hands of his relative Lord Viscount 
Sydney, praying that his rights of inhe- 
ritance might be secured. The house as- 
sented to this petition ; and in the Session 
of 1843 an Act was passed declaring that 
“the said several children of the said 
Sarah-Gardner Marchioness Townshend, 


are not, nor were, nor shall they nor an 
of them, be taken to be, or be deemed, 
the lawful issue of the said George-Fer- 
rars Marquess Townshend.’ In the same 
year the said John obtained the royal 
licence and authority to take and use the 
surnames and arms of Dunn and Gardner. 
His mother, since the Marquess’s death 
(on the 10th Jan.) has married Mr. James 
Lairdner. 

The Marquess’s only brother, Lord 
Charles Townshend, having died without 
issue in Nov, 1853, the family honours are 
inherited by his cousin Capt. John Towns- 
hend, R.N. of Balls Park, Hertfordshire, 
M.P. for Tamworth, elder son of the late 
Lord John Townshend. He married in 
1825, Elizabeth-Jane, eldest daughter of 
the late Rear-Adm. Lord George Stuart, 
and has issue John-Villiers-Stuart, now 
Earl of Leicestershire, and three daughters. 

The ancient barony of Ferrars of Chart- 
ley (by writ 1299) and that of Compton 
(by writ 1572),—both derived from his 
grandmother Lady Charlotte Compton 
(wife of the first Marquess), daughter and 
heir of James fifth Earl of Northampton 
by Elizabeth Baroness Ferrars of Chart- 
ley,—fall into abeyance between the late 
Marquess’s nephew Marmion Edward Fer- 
rars, esq. of Baddesley Clinton, and his 
only surviving sister, Lady Elizabeth- 
Margaret, wife of Joseph Moore Boultbee, 
esq. of Springfield Park, co, Warwick. 


Tue Ear or CaiIrHngss, 

Dec. 20. At his residence in Rutland- 
square, Edinburgh, aged 65, the Right 
Hon. Alexander Sinclair, thirteenth Earl 
of Caithness and Baron of Berriedale, a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia, Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, and Admiral of the coast, 
of Caithness. 

His lordship was born at Barrogill 
Castle on the 24th July, 1790, the second 
son of James the twelfth Earl, by Jane, 
second daughter of the late General Alex- 
ander Campbell, of Balcardine. His elder 
brother John, Lord Berriedale, having 
died in 1802, he succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father, July 16, 1823. 
He never sat in either house of parliament. 

The Earl of Caithness married, Nov. 22, 
1813, Frances-Harriet, youngest daughter 
and coheir of the Very Rev. William 
Leigh, of Rushall hall, Staffordshire, and 
Plumstead, Norfolk, Dean of Hereford ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue three sons: 1. James, his suc- 
cessor; 2. the Hon. William Leigh Can- 
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ning Sinclair, who died in 1834; and 3. 
the Hon, Alexander Eric George Sinclair, 
born in 1827. 

The present Earl was born in 1821, 
and married in 1847 Louisa-Georgiana, 
third daughter of Sir George Richard 
Philips, Bart. and niece to Lord Water- 
park. 


Lapy EMMELINE StuarRt-WoRTLEY. 

Lately. At Beyrout, in her 50th 
year, Lady Emmeline-Charlotte-Elizabeth, 
widow of the Hon. Charles Stuart- Wortley. 

Her ladyship was born on the 2nd May, 
1806, the third daughter of John-Henry 
the fifth and present Duke of Rutland, 
K.G. by Lady Elizabeth Howard, fifth 
daughter of Frederick fifth Earl of Car- 
lisle. She was married on the 17th Feb. 
1831, to the Hon. Charles Stuart-Wort- 
ley (brother to the late Lord Wharncliffe 
and the present Recorder of London), who 
died in 1844, leaving issue two sons and 
one daughter: 1. Archibald-Henry-Plan- 
tagenet, Captain in the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen; 2. Victoria-Alexandrina; and 
3. Adelbert-William-John, who died in 
1847. 

Lady Emmeline was a poetess, or at 
least a writer of verses, and that to almost 
as great an extent as the famous Margaret 
Lucas, Duchess of Newcastle. Some few 
years ago not a season was permitted to 
pass without one or more volumes of verse 
from her hands, as the following catalogue 
will show :— 

Poems. 1833. 12mo. 

London at Night; and other Poems. 
1834. 8vo. 

The Village Churchyard; and other 
Poems. 1835. 8vo. 

Travelling Sketches in Rhyme. 
8vo. 

The Knight and the Enchantress ; with 
other Poems. 1835. 12mo. 

The Visionary, a fragment ; with other 
Poems. 1836. 8vo. 

—_———- Canto III. 1839. 12mo. 

Impressions of Italy ; and other Poems. 
1837. 8vo. 

Hours at Naples; and other Poems. 
1837. 8vo. 

Fragments and Fancies. 1837. 

Lays of Leisure Hours. 1838. 

Queen Berengaria’s Courtesy ; 
other Poems. 1838. 3 vols. 

Sonnets written chiefly during a Tour 
through Holland, Germany, Italy, Tur- 
key, and Hungary. 1839. 12mo. 

Jairah, a Dramatic Mystery ; and other 
Poems. 1840. 12mo. 

Eva; or, the Error, a Play, in five acts. 
1840. 8vo. 

Alphonso Algarves, a Play, in five acts. 
1841. 8vo. 


1835. 


8vo. 
&vo. 
and 
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Angiolina del Albino; or, Truth and 
Treachery, a Play. 1841. 8vo. 

The Maiden of Moscow, a Poem. 1841. 
8vo. 

Lillia Bianca, a Tale of Italy. 
12mo. - 

Moonshine, a Comedy. 


1841, 


1844. 8vo. 


The Great Exhibition—Honour to La- 
bour, a Lay of 1851. 

Her Ladyship’s facility was great ; but 
her case resembled that of Miss Landon, 
and, like many others, she mistook incli- 
nation for power, and the desire for the 

ift. 


She was also the author of ‘‘ Travels in 
the United States, during 1849-50,’’ in 
three volumes post 8vo. 1851; and of “A 
Visit to Portugal and Madeira, 1854,’’ 
8vo. Had her life been spared, we should 
doubtless have seen her Travels in the 
East, where she had been travelling for 
some time. On the Ist of May last, whilst 
riding in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
Lady Emmeline had her leg fractured by 
the kick of a mule. Notwithstanding the 
weakened state of her constitution, she 
persisted in undertaking the journey from 
Beyrout to Aleppo, returning by an un- 
frequented road across the Lebanon. She 
reached Beyrout on the 26th of October, 
but, in spite of the unremitting attention 
of Dr. Saquet, the French government 
physician, and two other medical gentle- 
men, her frame was so weakened and ex- 
hausted by the excessive fatigue of the 
journey, that she gradually sunk and ex- 
pired. Her daughter, who was also very 
unwell, and attacked by intermittent fever, 
is now considered out of danger. 


Ricut Hon. Henry Govutsurn, M.P. 
. Jan.12. At Betchworth House, near 
Dorking, after a very short illness, in his 
72d year, the Right Hon. Henry Goul- 
burn, M.P. for the University of Cam- 
bridge, a Deputy Lieutenant of Surrey, 
M.A. and D.C.L. 

He was born in the parish of Maryle- 
bone, on the 19th March, 1784, the eldest 
son of the late Munbee Goulburn, esq. of 
Portland-place (descended from a family 
long settled in the parish of St. Anne’s, 
Jamaica), and the Hon. Susan Chetwynd, 
daughter of William fourth Lord Viscount 
Chetwynd. He was educated at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1805 and as M.A. in 1808, having 
the year previous been returned to the 
House of Commons for the borough of 
Horsham. He was made Under-Secretary 
of State for the Home Department in Feb. 
1810, under the Duke of Portland’s mi- 
nistry, and so continued during the admi- 
nistration of his Grace’s successor the 
unfortunate Mr. Spencer Perceval. At 
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the general election in 1812 he was elected 
for St. German’s, and represented that 
now disfranchised borough up to 1818, 
having in Aug. 1812 been appointed by 
Lord Liverpool Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies—an office which he held 
up to 1821. In 1818 and 1820 he was 
returned to the House of Commons for 
West Looe, and he sat for Armagh from 
1826 to 1831. 

Mr, Goulburn accepted the post of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in Dec. 1821, 
and was then made a Privy Councillor. 
He filled that office under the several ad- 
ministrations of the Earl of Liverpool, 
Viscount Goderich, the Right Hon. George 
Canning, and the Duke of Wellington; 
when, in March 1828, the illustrious Duke 
selected him to fill the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he thus became a 
member of the Cabinet. He continued 
at the head of the financial department of 
the State as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
until the Duke of Wellington retired in 
Jan. 1830, to make way for Earl Grey. 

At the general election in 1826 the pre- 
sent Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Goulburn 
became candidates for the University of 
Cambridge in opposition—but each in con- 
trary politics—to the former members 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Bankes. The 
result was as follows : — 


Sir John S. Copley ‘ - 772 
Lord Viscount Palmerston - 631 
William J. Bankes, esq. . . 508 
Rt.-Hon. H.Goulburn . . 437 


In 1831 the members of the University 
were discontented with the Earl of Bur- 
lington (then Mr. Cavendish) and Vis- 
count Palmerston, on account of their 
advocacy of the Reform Bill. Mr. Goul- 
burn and the Right Hon. William Yates 
Peel were started in opposition, and after 
a severe contest unseated the former mem- 
bers, the votes running as follows :— 


Rt.-Hon. H.Goulburn . . 805 
Rt.-Hon. W. Y. Peel. . 804 
William Cavendish, esq. . . 630 
Lord Viscount Palmerston . 610 


Since that time Mr. Goulburn has con- 
tinued to represent that University in 
Parliament, not, it is true, without occa- 
sional opposition, particularly at a recent 
election, when he was opposed by Lord 
Feilding, and the following was the result 
of the polling :— 
Hon. C. E. Law. ‘ . 1486 
Rt.-Hon. H. Goulburn . - 1189 
Viscount Feilding . ‘ . 1147 
C. S. Lefevre, esq. , . 860 


On the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s 
first Ministry in Dec. 1834, Mr. Goul- 
burn was appointed Secretary of State 

10 


for the Home Department, which he held 
till the administration broke up in April 
following. 

In 1839 Mr. Goulburn was proposed for 
the office of Speaker of the House of 
Commons, supported by the Conservative 
party; but Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the present 
Speaker, supported by the Whig and Li- 
beral party, gained the election, there 
being for Mr. Goulburn 299 votes, against 
317 for Mr. Lefevre. When Sir Robert 
Peel was again called upon, in Sept. 1841, 
to take office, he selected Mr. Goulburn 
for his Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
did not, like many of his former colleagues 
in office, join the Earl of Aberdeen’s 
Government, although he invariably gave 
the ministry his independent support, and 
was among the minority in the division on 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion in January last 
year, which had the effect of ousting the 
Earl of Aberdeen’s ministry. He enjoyed 
the annual pension of 2000/. 

Since he retired with the late Sir Robert 
Peel in the summer of 1846, Mr. Goul- 
burn has taken no very active part in 
politics, but has always supported those 
measures he deemed necessary to fully 
carry out the views of his distinguished 
friend on the policy of free-trade. In 
1850 he was appointed one of the Church 
Commissioners (with a salary of 1000/.) 
He was created D.C.L. by the University 
of Oxford in 1834. The late Sir Robert 
Peel appointed him one of his executors 
(Viscount Hardinge being the other) and 
guardian to his children until they attained 
their majority. 

Mr. Goulburn married, Dec. 21, 1811, 
the Hon. Jane Montagu, third daughter of 
Matthew fourth Lord Rokeby; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
three sons and one daughter: Henry 
Goulburn, esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and a barrister-at- 
law, a very promising young man (see a 
memoir of him in our vol. xx. p. 98), who 
died in 1843; Edward; Frederick; and 
Jane-Lydia. 


ApMIRAL CARTHEW. 

Nov. 28. At Tredudwell, Cornwall, 
aged 86, Admiral James Carthew. 

Admiral Carthew was brother to John 
Carthew, esq. of Liskeard, who was pri- 
vate secretary to Mr. Pitt, and afterwards 
Comptroller of the Mint. He entered the 
navy Dec. 8, 1780, as Captain’s servant 
on board the Dunkirk, Capt. Chapman, 
lying at Plymouth. From 1782 to 1786 
he served as midshipman in the Syren 32, 
Capt. Wm. Carlyon, and Adamant 50, 
flag-ship of Sir R. Hughes, in the West 
Indies ; and, after a further attachment to 
the Carnatic 74, Capt. Peregrine Beatie, 
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and Salisbury 50, bearing the flag of Vice- 
Adm. Milbank, on the Home and New- 
foundland stations, he was promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1790. He 
was appointed in April 18, 1793, to the 
Solebay 32, in the West Indies, where he 
served on shore at the capture of Mar- 
tinique in March 1794; on the 3d Nov. 
1795, removed to the Mercury 28, on the 
Newfoundland station; and on the 6th 
Dec. 1797, to the Irresistible 74, employed 
off Lisbon. On the 4th June, 1798, he 
was made Commander in the Rosario 
sloop, which assisted at the destruction of 
two Dutch frigates and the burning of the 
dockyard of Medenblik, after which he 
took her, under orders, and burnt her as 
a fire-ship, in an attempt to destroy the 
French squadron in Dunkirk Roads, July 
7, 1800. Captain Carthew attained post 
rank from the Shark sloop at Jamaica, 
July 11, 1601, and commanded the Gar- 
land 22 and Crescent 36, stationed in the 
West Indies. In April 1805 he was 
appointed to the Astreea 32, in the North 
Sea, in Jan. 1806 to the Crescent again, 
on the same station; and in March 1808 
to the Gloire frigate, which was part of 
the force employed in 1809 at the second 
reduction of Martinique and the other 
islands, where, in addition, he assisted at 
the destruction of two frigates, and also 


had charge for some time of the British 


squadron. His last service in the Gloire 
was to engage two large French frigates off 
Cherbourg. His medal bore clasps for 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, and the capture 
of the Désirée frigate. He became a Rear- 
Admiral in 1830, and a Vice-Admiral in 
1841. When Admiral of the White, in 
1853, he was placed on the reserved list 
of Admirals, with a good-service pension 
of 1507. 


Vicr-ApMIRAL GoRDON. 

Sept. 14. At his residence, Nelson- 
place, Bath, Vice-Admiral Henry Gordon. 

He was the second son of Capt. Francis 
Grant Gordon, R.N. who died in 1803, 
by Mary, daughter of Sir Willoughby 
Aston, Bart. and was brother to the late 
Lieut.-General the Right Hon. Sir James 
Willoughby Gordon, Bart., G.C.B. and 
G.C.H., Quartermaster-general of the 
forces, and to Rear-Admiral Charles Gor- 
don, C.B. 

He entered the navy in 1791 as mid- 
shipman on board the Robust 74, Capt. 
Rowland Cotton, on the Home station, 
where, and in the West Indies, he was 
afterwards employed, until Dec. 1796, in 
the Edgar and Ganges 74’s, Cesar 80, in 
which he partook in Lord Howe’s victory 
of the Ist of June, and Beaulieu frigate. 
He then became acting-Lieutenant in the 
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Malabar 54, and on the 13th July, 1798, 
was confirmed into the Matilda 24, both 
likewise stationed in the West Indies. In 
Nov. 1799 he joined the Repulse 14; in 
which, in the following March, he was 
wrecked off Ushant, and was taken pri- 
soner. On regaining his liberty a few 
months afterwards, he joined the Princess 
of Orange 74, the flag-ship of Admiral 
Dickson in the North Sea, where he served 
—_ promoted to Commander, April 29, 

02. 

On the 19th Oct. 1803, he was appointed 
to the Wolverine sloop, which, on the 24th 
March following, after a noble resistance 
of 50 minutes, was captured by the pri- 
vateer Blonde of 30 guns. During his 
captivity he was advanced to post rank 
April 8, 1805 ; and on his return to Eng- 
land in Nov. 1811, he was most honour- 
ably acquitted for the loss of his ship, by 
a court martial. He was not, however, 
again afloat. He was promoted to Flag 
rank Aug. 17, 1840. 

During his residence in Bath, Admiral 
Gordon twice served the office of Mayor 
of that city, where he was highly respected. 

He married, Dec. 18, 1826, Charlotte, 
widow of the Rev. John Helyar, and 
ae of the late Sir John Wrottesley, 

art. 


BriGapier WILLIAM MAYNE. 

Dee, 23. At Cairo, aged 37, Colonel 
William Mayne, of the Bengal Army, 
Aide-de-camp to the Queen, and Brigadier 
of the Hyderabad Contingent. 

He was the third surviving son of the 
Rev. Robert Mayne, of Limpsfield, Sur- 
rey, by Charlotte-Cunninghame, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Graham, of St. Law- 
rence House near Canterbury, and great 
nephew of William Mayne, Baron New- 
haven, whose name he bore, and which 
title (having been created in the person 
of the late Lord) has long been extinct. 

Colonel Mayne was born on the 8th 
Oct. 1818, and entered the service of the 
East India Company in June 1837. He 
was first posted to the 49th Regiment of 
Bengal Native Infantry, but upon the 
breaking out of the Affghan war in Nov. 
1838, he immediately volunteered for active 
service with the army of the Indus, and 
was allowed to do duty with the 37th 
Native Infantry, then proceeded to the 
seat of war. In the following month he 
was brought upon the effective staff of the 
same regiment as junior Ensign. On the 
4th May, 1839, he was present in the 
action of the Bolam Pass, and commanded 
the rear-guard of his regiment on Capt. 
Barstow being wounded. On the 28th 
Oct. he commanded the rear-guard of the 
second column, an from Cabul to 
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Jellalabad, and was then for the first tine 

thanked in general orders by Sir R. Sale 

for his services on the occasion. He was 
present at the engagement with the Khy- 

berees on the 22d Nov.; and commanded 
the light company of his regiment, which 
formed part of the storming party at Pur- 
hoot on the 18th Jan. 1840. In Septem- 
ber of the same year he marched with Sir 
R. Sale into Kohistan, and was detached 
with his company, ‘‘ the Grenadiers,’’ to 
threaten the flank of the enemy at Tootan- 
durr, for which service he was especially 
thanked in general orders by the Major- 
General. On the 3d Oct he commanded 
his company, which formed part of the 
storming party at Toolzut, and was again 
thanked in general orders. On the 18th 
he was detached to command the main 
rear picket, when much pressed by the 
enemy at the night attack at Babook- 
looshghur ; and on the 2d Nov. his com- 
pany went up to storm the heights of 
Purmadurra. In the same month, having 
been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, 
he was appointed, as a reward for services 
performed only as Ensign, to the command 
of the 2d Irregular Cavalry, then commonly 
known as ‘‘ Shah Soojah’s Horse ;"’ and in 
this capacity he accompanied Brigadier 
Shelton’s Brigade, with a squadron of his 
regiment, into the Naziam Valley, was 
engaged in all the skirmishes which then 
took place, and was thanked by the Bri- 
gadier for his services. 

In Oct. 1841, he joined, with a squadron 
of his regiment, the force under Sir Ro- 
bert Sale that was sent from Cabul to 
reduce the Thilgees. He was present in 
all the affairs which took place in the passes 
during the march to Gundamuck, and on 
the force leaving that place to take pos- 
session of Jellalabad he, in conjunction 
with Capt. Oldfield, commanding the 5th 
Light Cavalry, completely routed a large 
body of the enemy who were pressing hard 

on the rear-guard, and was thanked by 
Colonel Dennie, C.B., in his despatch 
reporting the circumstance. During the 
siege of Jellalabad he took an active part 
in all the sallies made, and was mentioned 
in every despatch of Sir R. Sale reporting 
the same. He was, moreover, almost 
daily engaged during this memorable sieg- 
in skirmishes with the enemy. On Genera- 
Pollock’s arriving at Jellalabad and relievl 
ing the garrison, in April 1842, he was 
appointed Deputy-Assistant-Quartermas- 
ter-General of the Infantry Division, and 
in that capacity he accompanied Brigadier 
Monteath against the Shirmarrees, receive 
ing the Brigadier’s thanks in his despatch 
for his services in the action of the 26th of 
July. He was present at the engagement 
at Mamooktel on the 24th Aug. and 





mentioned in Gen. Pollock’s despatch as 
having been ‘‘ particularly active through- 
out the day.’? He accompanied Sir R. 
Sale, who commanded the storming co- 
lumns on the 8th Sept. on the heights of 
Jugdulluck, and on the 13th of the same 
month he took an active part in the defeat 
of Akbar Khan on the Huft-kotul, and 
was again thanked in orders by General 
Pollock. After the occupation of Cabul 
he accompanied the force sent into Kohis- 
tan under Gen. M’Caskil! to reduce Istalif, 
and conducted the right column to the 
attack of that place on the 29th Sept. For 
his services on this occasion he received 
the thanks of Brigadier Pollock, as also 
those of the Major-General, in his despatch 
to Government. On the breaking up of 
the army at Ferozepore General M’Caskill 
thus alluded to his services in his farewell 
order :— Lieutenant Mayne has with his 
division been as energetic, gallant, and 
intelligent as in the blockade of Jellalabad, 
orin the previouscampaigns of Affghanistan, 
in the course of which his name has so 
often been placed on honourahle record.” 

In addressing the Court of Directors 
with reference to his promotion to his 
brevet majority in 1845, Gen. Sir Jasper 
Nicholls, K.C.B., then Commander-in- 
Chief in India, thus expressed himself :— 
‘It was only in such a region and with 
such an enemy that it could fall to the lot 
of a subaltern officer to distinguish him- 
self so often, and it redounded greatly to 
Captain Mayne’s honour that he seized 
every opportunity which offered itself, and 
contributed so often to the success of our 
arms.”’ 

Writing upon the same subject, Lord 
Ellenborough says—‘‘ No young officer in 
the Indian army bears a higher character 
than Lieutenant Mayne. His courage and 
good conduct in command of the Irregular 
Cavalry at Jellalabad excited the admira- 
tion of all, and Sir George Pollock parti- 
cularly recommended him to me, not only 
as a very dashing officer, but as one who 
afforded the highest promise of his attain- 
ing future distinction in important com- 
mands, I believe it would be very advan- 
tageous to the service were Lieutenant 
Mayne to obtain early promotion.’’ 

In 1843 Colonel Mayne, being then 
second in command of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s body guard, was present at the battle 
of Maharajapore, when he had a horse 
shot under him. He wore the star given 
to the army in remembrace of that engage- 
ment. Having subsequently, on the death 
of Capt. Dawkins, then promoted to the 
command of the body guard, he was, on 
the 7th Jan. 1848, gazetted as an hono- 

rary Aide-de-camp to the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, Lord Hardinge himself noti- 
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fying to him his appointment in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘“‘ There is no officer in the 
list who deserves to be there more honour- 
ably than yourself, for, if you have out- 
stripped your contemporaries in rank, it 
has been, not by favour, but by that 
energy of spirit which boldly took advan- 
tage of every opportunity which the for- 
tune of war afforded to make the perform- 
ance of your duty conducive to your 
increase of character as a soldier.’’ 

In April, 1851, a Brigadiership in the 
Nizam’s service, now called ‘ the Hydera- 
bad Contingent,’’ having become vacant, 
Lord Dalhousie thus addresses the Indian 
Government at home in intimating the 
appointment of Colonel Mayne to the va- 
cant post. After alluding to the state of 
increasing turbulence then prevailing in 
the kingdom of Hyderabad, he says,—‘* It 
has been my object, therefore, to find for 
their command an officer of tried ability 
and judgment, in full energy both of body 
and mind, and whose reputation as a 
soldier will recommend the appointment 
to the approbation of the Court. Al- 
though there are many who would do 
honour to the post, J know no one on 
whom 1 can confer it with greater confi- 
dence of seeing my selection justified by 
the result than on Major W. Mayne. 
His experience fully qualifies him for the 
post, while the estimate I have formed of 
his ability, judgment, and devotion to his 
charge, satisfies me that I cannot make a 
better selection.”’ 

This command Colonel Mayne retained 
at the time of his decease. It would en- 
tirely exceed our limits were we to attempt 
to record his services in detail in this ca- 
pacity. Commanding about 6,000 men 
of allarms of some of the finest native 
troops in India, he was frequently em- 
ployed by the Government to repress dis- 
turbances in the Deccan; and in every 
action in which he was engaged with the 
Arabs and Robillas that infest that dis- 
turbed district of India he was eminently 
successful, His remarkable activity pe- 
culiarly fitted him for such a service, and 
he was wont to astonish not only the army 
but his companions in arms by the ra- 
pidity of his marches. During the last 
four years he has been repeatedly thanked 
by the Governor-General in Council, and 
on his entirely defeating a large body of 
Arabs on the 20th Sept., 1853, mear Au- 
rungabad, ‘‘the Governor-General in 
Council desired especially to record his 
approbation of the conduct of Brigadier 
Mayne, who had exhibited in command 
judgment and skill, and all the soldierly 
spirit he had so often shown before.” 

He again received the especial thanks 
of the Governor-General for his conduct 
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on the 22d Sept. 1854, when he signally 
defeated a body of Rohillas, 800 strong, 
who sallied out from the fort of Saila, near 
Hyderabad (which he was then investing 
with his troops), at the dead of night, and 
endeavoured to force their way through his 
investing pickets; the result of this ma- 
noeuvre was their almost utter annihila- 
tion, the Brigadier charging them himself 
at the head of the cavalry, He had with 
him only 300 men, and succeeded, not- 
withstanding the darkness of the night, in 
entirely routing them. 

‘‘ It is impossible (remarks a writer in 
the Times) to overrate the estimation in 
which Colonel Mayne was held generally 
by his brother officers of every rank and 
grade in the Indian army. His uniform 
success in the field and coolness in action, 
no less than his extraordinary daring and 
energy, gained him the confidence, while 
the kindness of his heart and many excel- 
lent personal qualities won him the esteem 
and love, of all those who ever served with 
orunder him. The influence and autho- 
rity he had over the native troops he com- 
manded were unbounded. Wherever he 
led there seemed a conviction with them 
that everything must go right, and they 
cared not where they followed him. Co- 
lonel Mayne was never wounded, although 
he had his horse killed under him on seve- 
ral occasions. But dysentery and fever 
have too surely effected that which the 
bullets of the enemy were never able to 
achieve, and his gallant spirit is now at 
last laid low.’”’ 

After a short furlough at home, he had 
only returned to India in September last. 
He was almost immediately seized with a 
violent attack of dysentery, from the effects 
of which he never recovered. He was 
again on his way to England, when his 
further progress was arrested at Cairo by 
the hand of death. 

He married in 1844 Helen-Cunliffe, 
daughter of Thomas Reed Davidson, Esq. 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and niece of 
Lieut.-General Sir Robert Cunliffe, Bart. 
of Acton, Denbighshire, and leaves his 
sorrowing widow and one infant son to 
deplore his untimely decease. 


Cart. G. E. Powe, R.N. 
Nov. 5. At Colyton, aged 64, George 
Eyre Powell, esq. Captain R.N. 
He was the eldest son of Eyre Powell, 


esq. of Great Connel, co. Kildare. He 
entered the navy in 1806 as first-class 
volunteer on board the Wizard sloop, and 
served as midshipman in the expedition to 


Egypt in 1807. In the same year he was 
wounded in cutting out a vessel from the 
protection of a martello tower on the coast 
of Calabria, and in consequence received 
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a grant from the Patriotic Fund. In June, 
1808, he removed to the Amphion 32, 
Capt. William Hoste, and being shortly 
after placed in command of a tender, with 
the rating of master’s mate, he succeeded 
in capturing many of the enemy’s vessels 
in the Adriatic. In March 1809, when in 
charge of a heavily-laden prize, he was 
boarded by two privateers, carried a pri- 
soner to Zara, and ultimately marched to 
Verdun. Escaping thence, in the autumn 
of 1810, with two other midshipmen, he 
traversed Holland under great privation, 
and embarking in a fishing-boat, had the 
good fortune to be picked up by the Idas 
cutter, Lieut.-Commander Duncan. Hav- 
ing reported himself, on his return, at the 
Admiralty, he was at once ordered to join 
the Thisbe, guard ship at Woolwich; but, 
soon after catching the Walcheren fever, 
was incapacitated for exertion. In Dec. 
1810 he was appointed to the Primrose 
18, and was employed during the next 
12 mouths in escorting troops to Lisbon, 
protecting the trade to Quebec, and 
cruizing off Flushing. 

Rejoining Capt. Wm. Hoste at the end 
of that period as master’s mate on board 
the Bacchante 38, he accompanied him a 
second time to the Adriatic, and again took 
an active part in the operations in that 
sea, in acknowledgement of which he was 
made Lieutenant, Jan. 22, 1813, into the 
Tremendous 74. While in that ship he 
assisted at the reduction of the castle of 
Trieste, and commanded a battery and a 
division of seamen at the taking of Ro- 
vigno, and in other operations on the 
coast of Istria. In charge of the flotilla 
employed in cooperation with the Aus- 
trians under Marshal Belgrade, he as- 
cended the Po as far as the river Mincio, 
and aided in the blockade of Mantua. His 
exertions elicited the thanks of the Mar- 
shal, and were mentioned in the de- 
spatches of Sir Charles Rowley, then com- 
manding the Eagle 74. On the restora- 
tion of Naples to its ancient sovereign, 
and the surrender of the shipping and 
arsenal to Capt. Campbell, Mr. Powell 
was sent on shore to act as Commissioner, 
and remained there until the arrival of 
Lord Exmouth. He then escorted the 
ex-Queen to Trieste, and was presented 
by her with a valuable diamond ring. On 
the paying-off of the Tremendous he was 
appointed, Nov. 24, 1815, senior Lieu- 
tenant of the Cordelia 10, in which he took 
part in the bombardment of Algiers Aug. 
27,1816. From Jan. 1817 to Oct. 1822 
he served as first Lieutenant of the Heron 
18, on the Home, St. Helena, and Cape 
stations, and was with that vessel when she 
brought the intelligence of the death of 
Napoleou. He returned home in Jan. 
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1823, and remained unemployed until ap- 
pointed, Feb. 4, 1840, first of the Victory 
104; from which he was made Commander 
Nov. 23, 1841. 

Captain Powell married Catharine, 
youngest daughter of the late Joseph 
Kingdon, esq. Comptroller of the Cus- 
toms for Exeter, and sister to the late 
William Page Kingdon, esq. of that city; 
by whom he had issue seven children. 


Cart. F. W. Rooxe, R.N. 

Dec. 28. At Bath, aged 73, Frederick 
William Rooke, esq. of Lackham House, 
Wilts, a retired Captain R.N. and a 
magistrate for Wiltshire. 

He entered the Royal Naval Academy 
in May 1796, and embarked, March 1, 
1797, as midshipman on board the Cum- 
berland 74, Capt. B. S. Rowley, lying at 
Portsmouth. In the following July he 
removed to the Sirius 36, stationed in 
the North Sea; from Feb. 1798 to March 
1799 he was in the Ramillies 74 ; and then 
again, for two years, in the Sirius, in 
which he was present at the capture of 
La Dédaigneuse frigate. Having next 
served for fourteen months in the Boa- 
dicea 38, he was in July 1803 appointed 
Admiralty midshipman of the Clyde 38, 
in which he served in the North Sea and 
Baltic until Dec. 1803. He then became 
acting Lieutenant of the Ariadne 24, off 
Havre de Grace; and in Jan. 1805 was 
nominated Sub-Lieutenant of the Atten- 
tive gun-brig in the West Indies. He 
was confirmed a Lieutenant Nov. 1805 ; 
and on the 12th Dec. was appointed to 
the Achille 74, attached to the Channel 
fleet. On the 10th Oct. 1805, he received 
the charge of the signal-station at Swan- 
age, which he retained for six months. In 
July 1807 he was again appointed to the 
Achille, employed first in the Channel, 
next off the coast of Spain, and then at 
the siege of Flushing, where he served on 
shore, and caught the Walcheren fever, 
from which he suffered for ten months. 
On the 3d Aug. 1810, he was appointed to 
the San Juan 74, bearing the broad pend- 
ant of Commodore C. V. Penrose, at 
Gibraltar ; and whilst on the books of 
that ship he served in the flotilla, and 
was in frequent action with the enemy 
during the siege of Cadiz. He also com- 
manded a division of gun-boats at the de- 
fence of Tarifa ; and for his services at 
both places he was advanced to the rank 
of Commander March 21,1812. He was 
not afterwards employed, but accepted 
Pl rank of a retired Captain, March 25, 
1845. 

He served the office of High Sheriff of 
Wiltshire in 1842. 

His eldest son, William W. Rooke, is a 
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Captain in the 47th Foot. His fourth 
son, Francis, died a Lieutenant R.N. on 
the 21st Nov. 1852. 


Epwarp SuiprEerpson, Esa. 

Dec, 28. At Durham, aged 75, Edward 
Shipperdson, esq. of Piddinghall Garth, 
near Durham, a Deputy-Lieutenant and 
magistrate of that county. 

Mr. Shipperdson was descended from 
one of the oldest families of the county of 
Durham, and was born on the 20th Sept. 
1780, the eldest son of Ralph Shipperdson, 
esq. who died in 1793, by Frances, second 
dau. of the Rev. Samuel Kirshaw, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds and Rector of Ripley, and 
sister and coheir to the Rev. Richard Kir- 
shaw, B.D. Rector of Masham. His 
youngest brother, the Rev. Thomas Rich- 
ard Shipperdson, was formerly Rector of 
Marylebone. He was educated at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and graduated as a 
Senior Optime, B.A.‘1802, M.A. 1805. 
Keeping his name on the boards, he con- 
tributed handsomely to the erection of a 
new court in the college, and invariably 
voted at contested election in favour of 
the Liberal candidate. We may add that 


his father, who was a member of the same 
college, graduated as a Junior Optime in 
1765, and in the same year gained the 
Chancellor’s gold medal for proficiency in 


classical studies. 

On the formation of the Durham Volun- 
teers in 1803, Mr. Shipperdson became 
Captain of the Light company. He was 
one of the most popular of the officers of 
the regiment, and subsequently held the 
chief command as Colonel. 

From an early age he took an active part 
in magisterial business, in which he was 
universally respected for his integrity and 
impartiality. Upon the transfer of the 
Palatinate jurisdiction of the county to the 
Crown, he served as High Sheriff of Dur- 
ham in 1843, and fulfilled the duties of 
that office with a dignity becoming his rank 
and station. He had previously officiated 
for many years as an alderman of the old 
corporation of the city of Durham, and 
served the office of mayor. After the 
Municipal Act he was chosen a councillor, 
but declined to be elected an alderman. 

He was an early and constant patron of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, to which he 
presented during the last year three hun- 
dred volumes. His own library was formed 
with taste and expense, and he was a libe- 
ral patron of the fine arts. 

Mr. Shipperdson, having died a bachelor, 
has bequeathed his estates, subject to cer- 
tain annuities to other relatives, to his 
nephew the Rev. E. H. Hopper, who will 
take the name of Shipperdson. 

The remains of the deceased were in- 


terred on the 3d Jan. by those of his 
ancestors at Piddinghall Garth. 


Cuarves Barcray, Esa. 

Of whom a memoir appeared in our Maga- 
zine for last month, was the head of the 
world-known firm of Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co. whose porter and stout is appre- 
ciated ‘‘ from the frozen regions of Russia 
to the burning sands of Bengal and 
Sumatra. It refreshes the brave soldiers 
who are fighting the battles of their coun- 
try in the Crimea, and animates with new 
ardour and activity the colonists of Sierra 
Leone and Australia.” (Concanen’s St. 
Saviour’s—slightly altered.) 

This immense establishment was occu- 
pied by Mr Edmund Halsey in 1690. It 
was then but a small concern, yet in 1710 
Mr. Halsey was of sufficient considera- 
tion to be returned to Parliament as mem- 
ber for Southwark, but he was declared 
not duly elected. At the election in 1722 
he was duly elected, and again in 1727-8, 
soon after which he died, having been 
knighted as Sir Edmond Halsey of Dead- 
man’s-place, the former name of the 
locality of the brewery, now called Park- 
street. 

His nephew, Mr. Ralph Thrale, en- 
larged the brewery considerably; and he 
also represented Southwark for a short 
period, viz. from 1741 to 1743. He was 
succeeded in the brewery by his son 
Henry Thrale, who is immortalised as the 
friend of Samuel Johnson. Henry Thrale 
was also member for the borough, from 
1765 till his death in 1780. He likewise 
greatly extended the brewery; which after 
his death, in the year 1781, was sold to 
Messrs. Barclay and Perkins for 135,000/. 

Robert Barclay, father of the late Mr. 
Charles Barclay, was one of the fortunate 
purchasers of this splendid concern, and 
thereby realised the saying attributed to 
Johnson, when, as one of Thrale’s.execu- 
tors, he was asked his opinion of the value 
of the property, he said, ‘‘ Sir, we are 
not selling mere vats and boilers, but the 
potentiality of becoming rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.’’ 

Mr. Perkins, his partner, had been 
manager of the brewery for Mr. Thrale, 
at a salary of 500/. per annum. 

Mr. R. Barclay ‘‘ was a descendant of 
Sir Robert Barclay of Ury, the celebrated 
Apologist of the Quakers, and was re- 
markable for maintaining the principles of 
his venerable progenitor with as much of 
the elegance of modern manners as is con- 
sistent with primitive simplicity.” (Bos- 
well’s Johnson, vol. viii. p. 96, note.) He 
died at his seat, Bury Hill, near Dorking, 
in 1630, at the age of 20 years. 

In 1815 Mr. Charles Barclay was 
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elected as member of Parliament for the 
borough of Southwark, on the resignation 
of Henry Thornton, esq. after a poll of six 
days’ duration, the numbers polled being— 


Barclay . . ... . 1661 
Wm. Jones Burdett, esq. 424 
His colleague was another brewer, 
Charles Calvert, esq. 
At the general election, in 1818, Mr. 
‘Barclay was opposed by Sir Robt. Thos. 
Wilson, when Mr. Barclay, finding him- 
self in a minority, withdrew from the con- 
test. The numbers of electors polled for 
each candidate on this occasion were— 


Calvert . 1954 
Wilson 1408 
Barclay. . .. 1102 


On this occasion a beautiful copy of 
the Warwick vase, in silver, was presented 
to Mr. Barclay, by those of the electors 
who had supported him. The vase bears 
the following inscription, which is but a 
just tribute to his character :— 

** Presented to Charles Barclay, esq. by 
a numerous and respectable body of elec- 
tors of the borough of Southwark, as a 
proof of their admiration of the upright 
and dignified conduct which he pursued 
whilst he represented them in Parliament. 

‘* Free from party motives, acting only 
from the dictates of his mind to promote 
the welfare of his country, and as a mark 
of the high estimation in which they held 
his private virtues, as well as his public 
character. 

“ June 4, 1819.” 

In politics, Mr, Barclay was a strong 
and consistent Conservative. He pos- 
sessed a liberal and enlightened mind, and 
a benevolent disposition. 

Mr. Barclay was a contributor to the 
restoration of the Lady Chapel at St. 
Saviour’s; and in 1842, when the nave 
was rebuilt, he and his partners had the 
organ repaired and a new case made for it, 
at an expense of 750/. 

He was an active and intelligent magis- 
trate for the county of Surrey, and a 
generous promoter of education. He was 
one of the Governors of St. Saviour’s 
Grammar School, and also of St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, in Southwark; Presi- 
dent of Guy's Hospital, a Governor of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and a Vice-President 
of the Surrey Dispensary. 

His death was occasioned by a fall from 
his horse while out riding, about a fort- 
night previous to his decease; in conse- 
quence of meeting the hounds, he lost the 
command of his horse, and fell to the 


ground, sustaining so much injury as to 
result in his death, 


Baron ANSELM ROTHSCHILD. 

Lately. At Frankfort, the Baron An- 
selm von Rothschild. 

The Baron Anselm is the third of the 
brothers Rothschild who has departed this 
life in 1855, the chef of the house in 
Naples, Carl, and the chef in the house in 
Vienna, Solomon, having previously died 
during the year. Of the five brothers there 
remains now only James, the chef of the 
house in Paris. Baron Anselm was looked 
on as the founder of the great financial 
Rothschild power, and, though possessed 
of less cultivation and education than his 
brothers, was a decided genius in money 
matters. He died childless, and has left 
a fortune valued at from 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 florins. A sum of 1,200,000 
florins is destined to continue the alms 
which the deceased was in the habit of 
distributing every week, as well as for the 
distribution of wood to the poor in winter, 
The fund for giving a dower to Jewish 
maidens receives 50,000 florins ; the fund 
for the sick as well as the Jewish hospital, 
10,000 florins each. The Jewish school, 
50,000 florins. Sums of 3,000 florins are 
bestowed on several Christian establish- 
ments. The clerks who have been more 
than 20 years in the firm receive 2,000 
florins, the others 1,000; the juniors from 
300 to 500 florins ; and many legacies are 
left to servants. 

SamuEt Rogers, Esa. 

Dec.18. In St. James’s-place, in his 
93d year, Samuel Rogers, esq. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. the patriarch of English poets, 
wits, and patrons of art. 

Few lives so long protracted as his have 
afforded less incident,—few may yield so 
much anecdote to a future biographer of 
the ‘‘ Poets of England.’’ It was a life of 
easy fortunes spent among memorable 
people,—a life of taste acquired in foreign 
travel, before foreign travel had ceased to 
be a luxury,—a life of poetical creations— 
few, far between, and finished so highly, 
that the best thoughts and lines in them 
will not readily perish from among the 
‘* pleasures of memory.” 

Mr. Rogers was born on the 30th July 
1763, at Stoke Newington in Middlesex— 
in a house the first that presents itself on 
Newington Green, on the west side, pro- 
ceeding from Ball’s Pond. His father Mr. 
Thomas Rogers, who died June 1, 1793, 
was a banker in London;* he stood an 








* The firm, then called Welch and Company, carried on business at No. 3, Free- 
man’s Court, Cornhill. Afterwards, they bore the style of Rogers, Towgood, Olding, and 
Co. and removed to their present locality, No. 29, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, long 
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obstinate election contest for Coventry 
in 1780, and was a man of eminence 
among the Protestant Dissenters who 
abounded in the district of Newington- 
green, in the neighbourhood of the cele- 
brated Dr. Watts, whose hymns gave the 
boy Samuel his first predilection for 
poetry. His education was begun at 
the school of the Rev. Mr. Pickbourne, 
of Newington-green, where he contracted 
one or two friendships which lasted 
almost as long as his own life. When 
a young man he began to study the 
world of art and manners in foreign 
travel. We have, within the last dozen 
years, heard him describe how he had 
seen Marie-Antoinette dance, and illus- 
trate the same by himself walking a 
minuet. There is, also, an anecdote of 
his having left an early poem at Dr. John- 
son’s dour only a day or two before the 
doctor’s death. But that event happened 
in 1784, and the date of Rogers’s first pub- 
lication, ‘‘ An Ode to Superstition, and 
other Poems,’’ was 1786.* It is easy to 
perceive that he was then fresh from the 
perusal of Gray, and that “ The Bard ’’ 
and “An Ode to Adversity’’ were then, 
as they were through life, favourite com- 
positions with the youthful poet. 

In the year 1792 appeared ‘‘ The Plea- 
sures of Memory,’’—a poem in two parts, 
written in our English heroics, with rhyme, 
and with great elegance of language and 
great correctness of thought. 

A notice or two in the memoirs of the 
time will show that the writer, besides pre- 
senting himself to the public, had time 
and inclination to wait on those whom 
Fame had already marked. In 1795, an 
epilogue which he wrote for Mrs. Sid- 
dons was spoken by her at her benefit. In 
1798 we find Madame d’Arblay writing 
to her sister Mrs. Phillips,— 
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“Tlearned * * that Mr. Rogers, author 
of ‘ The Pleasures of Memory,’ that most 
sweet poem, had ridden round the lanes 
about our domain to view it, and stood— 
or made his horse stand—at our gate a 
considerable time, to examine our Camilla 
Cottage,—a name, I am sorry to find 
Charles, or some one, had spread to him ; 
and he honoured all with his good word,”’ 

This humour for pilgrimage, however 
warped or influenced, lived in Mr. Rogers 
to the last years of his life. His mind 
(under conditions) was to the last oper to 
admire and appreciate, and this, perhaps, 
was one main secret of his poetical suc- 
cess. 

The ‘ Pleasures of Memory’’ was the 
means of introducing him to Mr. Fox—an 
introduction that coloured the whole career 
of the poet. No one could be ten minutes 
in Mr. Rogers’ company without hearing 
some friendly reference to the name of 
Fox. He really loved him on this side 
idolatry, and Mr. Fox is known to have 
evinced a sincere regard for the poet. Mr. 
Fox brought him from Ball’s-pond and 
Highbury to the Court end of the town— 
to Conduit-street and St. James’s-place. 
When Mr. Rogers moved to what is now 
his far-famed house in St. James’s-place, 
Mr. Fox was the leading guest at the 
house-warming dinner; and when (1806) 
Mr. Fox was buried at Westminster 
Abbey, the poet of “‘ Memory” gave ex- 
pression to his grief in some of the best 
turned and most tender of his verses. 

His third publication—and his master- 
piece, as many consider it—was (1798) his 
‘‘ Epistle to a Friend,’’ of which the design 
is to illustrate the virtue of True Taste, 
and to show how little she requires to 
secure, not only the comforts, but even 
the elegances of life. True Taste, he 
very properly observes, is an excellent 


known as the banking-house of Messrs. Langston, Polhill, Towgood, and Amory. Mr. 
John Towgood married in 1792 Martha, eldest sister of the poet, and was subsequently 
introduced into the firm at Freeman’s Court. The present firm is Rogers, Olding, and Co. 
and among the partners is one of the poet’s nephews, son of his second sister Mrs. Sharpe. 

* “ Two very different men appeared as poets in print for the first time in the year 


1786—the Ayrshire Ploughman and the Lombard Street Banker. Burns published his 
octavo volume of Poems, chiefly in the Scottish dialect, by subscription among the 
weavers of Kilmarnock, while Rogers took his poems to Cadell in the Strand, and left 
a cheque to pay for the cost of publication. This was nearly seventy years ago, and 
Burns has been dead sixty years. When Rogerts made his appearance as a poet, Lord 
Byron was unborn,—and Byron has been dead thirty-one years! When Percy Bysshe 
Shelley was born, Rogers was in his thirtieth year,—and Shelley has been dead nearly 
thirty-four years. When Keats was born, the Pleasures of Memory was looked upon 
as a standard poem—and Keats has been dead thirty-five years. When this century 
commenced, the man who died but yesterday, and in the latter half too of the century, 
had already numbered as many years as Burns and Byron had numbered when they 
died. Mr. Rogers was born before the following English poets—Scott, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Bloomfield, Cunningham, Hogg, 
James Montgomery, Keats, Kirk White, Lamb, Joanna Baillie, and Felicia Hemans, 
and he hag outlived them all,’’—Zsiustrated London News. 
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economist. She confi her choice to 
few objects, and delights in producing 
great effects by small means; while False 
Taste is for ever sighing after the new and 
the rare ; and reminds us in her works of 
the scholar of Apelles, who, not being 
able to paint his Helen beautiful, deter- 
mined to make her fine. The Villa of this 
Epistle on True Taste differs, of course, 
in every essential from Timon’s Villa of 
Pope's Epistle on False Taste. Mr. 
Rogers’ villa, to which he invites his 
friend in this epistle, is a sort of “ St. 
Ann’s Hill,” charmingly situated in Eng- 
lish scenery, which its few apartments, 
and those furnished with casts from the 
antique, and engravings from the Italian 
masters. The dining-room is then de- 
scribed ; then the library ; then the cold 
bath. A winter walk and a summer walk 
succeed. The invitation is renewed, and 
the poem concludes with sentiments suit- 
able to the occasion. The verse is that 
of Dryden and Pope; but the execution 
is more in the manner of Goldsmith and 
Parnell. 

Before Mr. Rogers made his fourth pub- 
lic appearance as a poet he had obtained the 
friendship of Lord Byron. They met 
through the instrumentality of Moore. 
They were prepared for friendship. In 
his satire of 1809, Byron had described 
the “ Pleasures of Memory,” the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” and the ‘* Essay on Man,” 
as ‘‘ the most beautiful didactic poems in 
our language.” The poet himself he called 
* melodious Rogers.’’ Their meeting was 
at a reconciliation-dinner with Moore at 
the table of Mr. Rogers. This was in 
Nov. 1811, and only four persons were 
present: Mr. Rogers, the host; Lord 
Byron, Tom Moore, and Tom Campbell. 
This was Byron’s first introduction to 
these poets, whose names will honourably 
survive with his own. 

It was known about this time (1812) in 
poetic and political circles that the poet 
of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory” had a new 
poem nearly ready for publication. Great 
things were promised. It was a fragment 
it was true, but it was a Torso. Then the 
name transpired. The subject was the 
voyage of Columbus—a noble theme and 
nobly treated, so his admirers affirmed. 
Expectation was at its height. Since his 
last appearance, the public had become 
familiar with Scott, Southey, Coleridge, 
Campbell, and still more recently with 
Byron. Rogers was now about to fulfil the 
promise of his former efforts. He was 
not one who became a poet by necessity. 
He had no occasion to write for money. 
His time was his own—his subject was his 
own choosing. Too much was perhaps 
— and disappointment was ex- 
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pressed when it was found that the much- 
talked-about ‘‘ Columbus’’ was “ suffered 
to glide into public notice without any of 
the usual forms of introduction.” It was 
printed at the end of a new edition of his 
poems, in duodecimo, to which the grace- 
ful pencil of Stothard and the spirited 
graver of Clennell were both called in to 
contribute. ‘‘ Columbus” neither engaged 
the public nor pleased the critics. The 
Quarterly Review, then the terror of all 
Whig writers, was hard upon the poet. 
The critic was the late Lord Dudley, an 
accomplished scholar, and not wanting 
either in nicety of discernment or in lite- 
rary skill. Rogers, always sensitive to 
adverse criticism, was greatly annoyed. 

His feelings were soothed by Byron, in 
1813, inscribing to him his tale of The 
Giaour, ‘‘as a slight but most sincere 
token of admiration for his genius, respect 
for his character, and gratitude for his 
friendship.”’” In 1817, Moore dedicated 
to him his poem of Lallah Rookh. 

In August 1814 appeared from the shop 
of Mr. Murray a thin duodecimo volume, 
entitled ‘* Lara, a Tale: Jacqueline, a 
Tale ;’’ the former by Byron, the latter 
by Rogers. They were soon separated, at 
the desire of Murray, the publisher. 

When in 1814 the Continent was free 
once more to Englishmen, Mr. Rogers 
went abroad, chiefly for the sake of seeing 
that noble collection of works of art which 
Napoleon had assembled in Paris. Few 
connoisseurs were better fitted to relish 
what they saw than Rogers. He was one 
of our very few poets who have under- 
stood painting and sculpture. Gray un- 
derstood them; so did Thomson; and 
both had choice collections of prints from 
the old masters. On this occasion he saw 
Peestum for the first time, and then (March 
4, 1815) wrote those not inappropriate 
lines which he afterwards introduced into 
his poem of ‘ Italy.’’ 

The fall of Napoleon soon after enabled 
him to extend his knowledge of continen- 
tal life, continental scenery, and conti- 
nental art. He carried with him a manu- 
script poem, “ Human Life,” in his fa- 
vourite form of verse, that of the Plea- 
sures of Memory, and gave his whole 
leisure to blotting and refining. This he 
published on his return in 1819, in quarto, 
with Murray; but it neither roused the 
critics, nor extended its writer’s reputa- 
tion. The knowledge of human life 
which it exhibits is restricted to a very 
narrow and polished circle. He does 
not deal with human life as Pope deals 
with man. 

His next publication, and it was his last, 
was his descriptive poem of ‘‘ Italy,’’ of 
which he had given foretaste in his lines 
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on ‘ Pestum.’’ Jt was, it is believed, 
first privately printed, then published by 
Murray, afterwards taken to Cadell, and 
finally, on Cadeli’s death, to Moxon. The 
third edition of the first part was pub- 
lished by Murray in 1823. It was read, 
heard, and dismissed with civility, but was 
not remunerative. 

Of the additions which he made to 
this poem from first to last, that which 
will be found to interest the greatest num- 
ber of readers is his meeting at Bologna, 
by appointment, with Lord Byron. This 
was in the autumn of 1821. They visited 
the Florence Gallery together, and then 
parted for the last time. 

Though Rogers’s poetic labours may be 
said to have ceased more than thirty years 
before his death by the publication of his 
‘*Ttaly,”? he did not entirely desert, the 
Muse, but tried his strength once more in 
some short and graceful copies of verses 
addressed to Lord Grenville and to Earl 
Grey. His latest effusion is dated in 1834; 
and beyond an epithet, or the correction of 
half a line, his poetic parturitions did not 
after this extend. He dedicated the re- 
mainder of his literary life to the publica- 
tion of those two beautifully-illustrated 
volumes, his “ Italy,” and his ‘* Poems.”’ 
No one knew better than Rogers how to 
sustain a reputation, and no one was more 
desirous than he of leaving a poetic 
memory behind him. What wealth could 
accomplish—he is said to have spent ten 
thousand pounds on two octavo volumes 
—wealth has accomplished, and what a 
refined taste could effect in directing 
wealth, refined taste has effected most ex- 
quisitely in these volumes. The graceful 
Stothard is nowhere seen to greater ad- 
vantage, and the poetic Turner is nowhere 
to be found equally poetic on so small a 
scale. 

Setting accessories aside for the moment, 
a word may be said in regard to the place 
of Mr. Rogers among modern English 
poets. His poetry is refined rather than 
brilliant. He produced very sparingly,— 
he polished every line with a fastidiousness 
fatal to vigour,—and seemed so little equal 
to the labour and fatigue attending ona 
sustained flight, that two of his poems, on 
most ambitious subjects, ‘‘ The Voyage of 
Columbus ’’ and “ Italy,’’ were given forth 
to the world in the form of fragments. 
His ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory ”’ stands mid- 
way betwixt Goldsmith and Campbell, 
though not on the level of either. Mea- 
sured against that beautiful poem of the 
affections, Cowper’s“ Lineson his Mother’s 
Picture,’’ the reminiscences of Mr. Rogers 
are faint. The heart in them beats lan- 
guidly, though the music is “tender and 
gravely sweet.’’? The symmetry of the 
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versification, nevertheless, has installed 
several passages among our stock quota- 
tions. There are lines and cadences in 
** Jacqueline,’’ slight as is the structure 
of the story, that take possession of the 
heart through the ear, and which, by all 
who are not exclusively given over to the 
modern style of mystical meaning and 
rugged versification, will not willingly be 
let go. Betwixt the indulgent fondness of 
those to whom these things are already 
* pleasures of memory,’’ and the recusant 
spirit of a younger school, too apt to 
attest its vigour and audacity by under- 
valuing those who have preceded it, we 
may stand ill for a fair judgment of these 
poems. But they will remain, we think, 
for future critics to test and try, and 
future lovers of verse to love, in the silver, 
if not in the ‘‘ golden ’’ book of English 
poetry. Again, in the ‘‘ Italy ’’ of Rogers 
we have not the Italy of those passions, 
“sudden and lasting,” which Byronsung— 
nor the Italy of violent words and pain- 
fully inconclusive deeds, which has been 
so sad a sightto more modern pilgrims—but 
the Italy of ‘‘ ruins and the vine.”” The 
gentler appearances of its, ‘‘ fatal beauty ’’ 
have rarely been more gracefully sang 
than by Rogers; and though his pictures 
may be undervalued as too smooth and 
feeble on a first reading, there are not a 
few who after passing the Alps have been 
surprised, like ourselves, to find how their 
truth of traits and tones, the quiet musical 
harmony of some single line, or the senti- 
ment of the entire fragment, summons 
them up again, as familiar melodies re- 
called by the sights of the way. 

Rogers must be commemorated as one 
who, for more than half-a-century past, 
has figured in the foremost rank of London 
literary society. It may be doubted whether 
any poet, even in the Augustan age of 
clubs and chocolate houses, ever lived so 
much in the eye of the world of men and 
women as the Banker-Bard of St. James’s 
Place. He had pitched his tent there 
more than half a century ago. Ere that 
period, too, he had pronounced himself as 
a liberal, and the associate of liberals, ina 
manner which socially cost him dear: as 
we are reminded by a curious entry in 
Dr. Burney’s Memoirs— 

“May Ist, 1804.—I was at the Club, at 
which Rogers, put up by Courtney and 
seconded by me, was balloted for, and 
blackballed : I believe on account of his 
politics. There can, indeed, be nothing 
else against him. He is a good poet—has 
a refined taste in all the arts—has a select 
library of authors in most languages—has 
very fine pictures—very fine drawings— 
and the finest collection I ever saw of the 
best Etruscan vases—and, moreover, he 
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gives the best dinners, to the best com- 
pany of men of talents and genius, of any 
man I know, and with the best wines, 
liqueurs, &c. He is not fond of talking 
politics, for he is no Jacobin-enragé— 
though I believe him to bea principled 
Republican, and therefore in high favour 
with Mr. Fox and his adherents. But he 
is never obtrusive ; and neither shuns nor 
dislikes a man for being of a different po- 
litical creed to himself ; and, in fact, he is 
much esteemed by many persons belong- 
ing to the Government and about the 
Court. His books of prints of the great- 
est engravers, from the greatest masters, 
in history, architecture, and antiquities 
are of the first class. His house in St. 
James's Place, looking into the Green Park, 
is deliciously situated, and furnished with 
great taste. He seemed very desirous of 
being elected a member of the club.’’ * * 
This ostracism, however, was soon an- 
nulled. 

The history of the last thirty years of 
his life would be little more than a series 
of visits between Bowood and Holland 
House—of breakfasts given at his own 
table to every person in England or Ame- 
rica * in any way eminent, and of dinners 
at his own house to men like Moore, Syd- 
ney Smith, Luttrell, Maltby, and others 
whom he had known for many years }— 
varied by attendances at auctions of pic- 


tures, at meetings of the trustees of the 
National Gallery, and periodical visits to 
Broadstairs and Brighton. His hand was 
in his purse immediately in aid of any case 
of literary or artistic distress. A sub- 
scription list for a monument to an author, 
or an artist, or an actor, was sure to in- 
clude his name—not for an ostentatious 
amount, but for a sum commensurate with 
his means and position. When Moore 
was in the midst of his Bermuda difficul- 
ties the ever-ready Rogers was there to 
relieve them. When Sheridan was de- 
serted on his death-bed by those who had 
courted him when he had strength to be 
of use to them, Rogers was there to arrest 
an execution and give him the last money 
he was ever to receive. When Campbell 
sought assistance in the purchase of a 
share in the Metropolitan Magazine, he 
went at once to Rogers and obtained the 
loan of the five hundred pounds he re- 
quired for the purchase; and when Moxon, 
then young and unknown, wished to start 
for himself as a bookseller, Rogers, who 
knew nothing more of him than by a poem 
he had dedicated to him, offered the money 
that was necessary; and Moxon started as 
a publisher under the patronage of Rogers, 
as, acentury before, Dodsley had started as 
a publisher under the patronage of Pope. 
In his relations with artists and men of 
letters, however, his tastes were somewhat 





* At the ‘‘ Booksellers’ Festival,’’ held in New York, 30th of March, 1837, Mr. 
Washington Irving, being called upon for a toast, observed that he meant to propose 
the health of an individual whom he was sure all present would delight to honour—of 
Samuel Rogers, the poet. Mr. Irving observed that, in a long intimacy with Mr. 
Rogers, he had ever found him an enlightened and liberal friend of America and 
Americans. Possessing great influence in the world of literature and the fine arts in 
Great Britain, from his acknowledged soundness of judgment and refinement of taste, 
he had often exerted it in the kindest and most gracious manner, in fostering, encou- 
raging, and bringing into notice the talents of youthful American artists. He had also 
manifested on all occasions the warmest sympathy in the success of American writers, 
and the promptest disposition to acknowledge and point out their merits. I am led to 
these remarks (added Mr. Irving) by a letter received yesterday from Mr. Rogers, 
acknowledging the receipt of a volume of Halleck’s Poems, which I had sent him, and 
expressing his opinion of their merits. Mr. Irving here read the following extract 
from the letter :—‘‘ With Mr. Halleck’s poems I was already acquainted—particularly 
with the two first in the volume; and I cannot say how much I admired them always. 
They are better than anything we can do just now on our side of the Atlantic. I hope 
he will not be idle, but continue long to delight us. When he comes here again, he 
must not content himself with looking on the outside of my house, as I am told he did 
once, but knock and ring, and ask for me as for an old acquaintance. I should say, 
indeed, if I am here to be found—for if he or you, my dear friends, delay your coming 
much longer I shall have no hope of seeing either of you on this side the grave.’’ Mr. 
Irving concluded by giving as a toast, ‘‘Samuel Rogers—the friend of American 
genius.””—The company all rose and drunk the health standing with the greatest 
enthusiasm.—New York Paper. 

t ‘* We learn with pleasure that the Rev. Alexander Dyce is about to give us a volume 
of gatherings from the breakfast-cloth and dinner-table at St. James’s-place. Mr. 
Dyce was a never-failing guest at the Tuesday breakfasts, and had to endure, in com- 
mon with others, incessant repetitions of the same stories from his host. He will not, 
however, tell the same story twice in print ; and his wallet of ‘queer and pithy stories 
is well-stored.’’—Jllustrated London News. 
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influenced by his sympathies. He was one 
of the first English connoisseurs who appre- 
ciated the serene and delicate sanctities of 
Fra Beato. He attached himself earnestly 
to the genius of Stothard, at a time when a 
more potent and more technically accom- 
plished arbiter of taste—Sir George Beau- 
mont, was unable to relish the works of 
the painter of ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrim- 
age.’?’ But, as years wore on, his fas- 
tidiousness became somewhat wayward, 
and his predilections balanced by anti- 
pathies for which no reason could be 
given. His affection for music was 
greater than his knowledge of it. This 
amounted to a gentle dillettantism, re- 
calling that of Gray, writing canzonets to 
an air by Geminiani, to be sung by Miss 
Speed ; and stopping short of the bold- 
ness, romance, and discovery which has 
marked the art since Beethoven was in 
his prime. But till an accident confined 
him to his chair, Mr. Rogers continued to 
be an attendant at the Opera, the Ancient 
Concerts, and, when these died out, at 
the Exeter Hall Oratorios. Till a very 
late period, he might be séen at mid- 
night feebly hurrying home from these on 
foot, no matter what the weather, thinly 
dressed, and as resentful of the slightest 
offer of attendance as was “ the Duke’’ 
when he was scarcely able to mount his 
horse. The passion for pleasure did not 
forsake him till a very late period. Only 
a few years since a street accident, caused 
by this imprudent manner of wandering 
home alone (when he was run over by a 
carriage), sentenced him to a chair for the 
rest of his days. 

A trait has still to be noted, without 
which no sketch of Rogers, as a man of 
society, could be complete. Never was 
host less exclusive in forming his circle ; 
and countless are the acts of substantial 
kindness which unknown and unfriended 
persons have occasion to associate with 
the memory of that breakfast-table in that 
shaded dining-room, pleasantly described 
by Sydney Siith, as ‘‘ a°place of darkness 
where there shall be gnashing of teeth.’’ 
Rogers took a tender and indulgent notice 
of children, rather singular in a wit and a 
bachelor. But, whether as balancing ac- 
counts against the myriad courtesies which 
he did, or whether as involuntarily vent- 
ing humours which could not be concealed, 
the author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Memory” 
was also known and noted for the indul- 
gence of asarcastic spirit, sometimes passing 
the bounds of what is gracious in wit and 
permissible in reply. He would conceive 
an antipathy to look or gesture in an inof- 
fensive person, and pursue the party with 
an active dislike, which was curious in pro- 
portion as it was unreasonable. He was 
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aware of his own propensity, owned it 
without misgiving, and accounted for it 
in a manner as ingenious as it was original. 
‘* When I was young,’’ he has been heard 
to say, “ I found that no one would listen 
to my civil speeches, because I had a very 
small voice: so I began to say ill-natured 
things, and then people began to attend 
to me!’’ The habit grew with time, in- 
dulgence, and the considerate politeness 
of a younger generation, to an occasional 
excess of irritable severity, of which pos- 
sibly the wit of St. James’s Place was 
unaware; but in sketching the figure of 
Rogers as a man long conversant with 
London society, the keenness of his tongue 
could no more be omitted or concealed 
than the extraordinary pallor of his com- 
plexion could be overlooked by the painter 
who professed to offer a record of his ex- 
pressive but peculiar head. This, by the 
way, has been done with striking exact- 
ness, and of the size of life, by Mr. S. 
Laurence. In the prime of life his portrait 
was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
from which there are several engravings. 

The funeral of Mr. Rogers took place 
at Hornsey on the 27th Dec. His body 
was deposited in a vault in the churchyard 
where rest the remains of his brother Mr. 
Henry Rogers, who died about 1833, and 
of his sister Sarah, who died Jan. 23, 1855. 
The niece who closed the eyes of the poet 
is the daughter of his elder brother Daniel; 
on whose death, March 2, 1829, C. Lamb 
addressed to Mr. Rogers some beautiful 
lines, which are printed in Lamb's Works. 

(For the contents of this Memoir we are 
indebted partly to The Atheneum, but 
principally to The Illustrated London 
News.) 


Mr. SERJEANT ADAMS. 

Jan. 10. In Hyde Park-street, after a 
short but severe illness, in his 70th year, 
John Adams, esq. Sergeant-at-Law, and 
Assistant Judge of the Middlesex Sessions. 

He was the third and youngest son of 
Simon Adams, esq. of East Haddon, co. 
Northampton, Recorder of Daventry, and 
Deputy Recorder of Northampton, (de- 
scended from a family long established in 
that county,) by Sarah, daughter of Cad- 
wallader Coker, esq. of Bicester. The 
late General Adams, C.B. who died at 
Scutari, of wounds received at the battle 
of Inkerman, was his nephew (see his 
memoir in our vol. xiii. p. 191). 

Mr. John Adams was called to the bar 
by the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple, 
Nov. 27, 1812; and advanced to the de- 
gree of a Serjeant in Trinity term 1824, 
He became Chairman of the Middlesex 
magistrates in 1836, and Assistant Judge 
in 1844. 
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At a general meeting of the Middlesex 
magistrates on the 17th Jan. the chairman 
Mr. Pownall, in paying a tribute to the 
memory of the deceased, stated the fol- 
lowing particulars :—‘‘ It was just twenty 
years last Monday since he entered the 
commission of the peace. His command- 
ing talents and habits of business pointed 
him out as most eligible to fill the honour- 
able position of chairman of this court, 
which, on the 17th of March, 1836, be- 
came vacant by the retirement of the late 
Mr. Rotch, and his appointment to that 
position led ultimately to his being made, 
in 1844, Assistant-Judge. The state of 
juvenile criminality in the metropolis, and 
generally, indeed, had long engaged his 
anxious attention, and from the judicial 
bench he constantly called public attention 
to the injustice of treating as felons—in- 
fants, as it were—those unfortunate out- 
casts of whom it might be said they were 
criminal because they were unprotected— 
were unprotected, not because they were 
criminal, but because they were poor— 
were poor, not because they were profli- 
gate, but because their parents were so, 
and who by desertion had been forced into 
crime. It was owing to Mr. Serjeant 
Adams that the clause was inserted in the 
Parkhurst Act which is now so beneficially 


carried into effect by sending juvenile cri- 
minals to reformatory schools rather than 


to the common prison. It was in 1838 
that our late friend joined the committee 
of the Hanwell Asylum, and then he di- 
rected his great energies to ameliorating 
the condition of the unfortunate lunatics, 
the patients in that institution, where the 
non-restraint system had been but partially 
carried out under Sir William Ellis and 
Dr. Connolly. The vindication of all the 
measures of improvement fell principally 
to him, and nobly and successfully did he 
advocate the cause of suffering humanity. 
There are in this court yet those who re- 
collect his able exertions, and will remem- 
ber him with lasting respect for those 
efforts which enabled the committee of the 
asylum at that time to effect their bene- 
volent object. Happily he was spared to 
see the glorious result of his endeavours— 
severity of treatment transformed into 
treatment characterised by kindness and 
pity, anger into compassion, oppression into 
mildness, and unutterable woes and suffer- 
ing into calm tranquillity and enjoyment. 
** Of the late Assistant-Judge’s judicial 
capacity I might say much, but it must 
be brief. Strange indeed would it be if, 
in trying more than 31,000 prisoners, 
amid the conflicting opinions of all persons 
concerned—of the opposing parties, the 
prevarication of witnesses, evidence in 
favour of prisoners palpably false, and im- 
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probable statements of the prisoners that 
came before him—he had always retained 
that calm and undisturbed dignity which 
judges should always display. Occasionally 
he was hasty, sometimes impatient, but 
never vindictive; he was ever kind and 
benevolent. Mercy pervaded all his judg- 
ments, for he néver forgot that he himself 
was mortal, and that those who were placed 
at the bar before him, however guilty and 
depraved they might be, were mortal too. 
He had a comprehensive and well-stored 
mind, from which a retentive memory 
enabled him to arrive at quick conclusions, 
and to state facts readily. Naturally of a 
kind and generous disposition, he was 
ever ready to assist those in distress, and, 
blessed with a cheerful spirit, he diffused 
joy among his friends and happiness in his 
own domestic circle.’’ 

Mr. Kemshead afterwards moved a re- 
solution of condolence to Mrs. Adams and 
her family, in which it was stated that— 
‘* The justices of this county feel deeply 
that they sustain the loss of a faithful and 
zealous colleague, and the public an in- 
telligent and upright judge, whose zeal 
for the due administration of the institu- 
tions of the country was only equalled by 
his benevolent sympathy for the destitute 
and afflicted, whose sorrow he was ever 
ready to alleviate. It affords, under their 
lamented loss, much gratification to the 
members of the court to record that the 
public reputation of their late friend for 
unblemished honour and high character 
has been uniformly sustained by his 
private virtues.” 

Serjeant Adams was the author of a 
Treatise on the Principles and Practice of 
the Action of Ejectment, and the resulting 
Action of Mesne Profits. 18.... Fourth 
edition, with considerable additions, 1846. 

The serjeant was three times married : 
first, in 1811, to Elizabeth, only daughter 
of William Nation, esq. of Exeter: she 
died in 1814, leaving two sons, John and 
William. He married secondly, in 1817, 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Martin, esq. of 
Nottingham ; she died in 1825, leaving 
one son, Henry-Cadwallader. The serjeant 
married thirdly, in 1826, his cousin Char- 
lotte-Priscilla, daughter and heir of John 
Coker, esq. of Bicester ; and had further 
issue three sons, Coker, Charles-Warren, 
and Walter-Marsham ; and one daughter, 
Charlotte-Sarah. 


Tue Rev. Witttam Wess, D.D. 
Jan. 4. At Litlington, Cambridgeshire, 
in his 81st year, the Rev. William Webb, 
D.D. Master of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
Vicar of Litlington, and F.L.S. 
Dr. Webb was born in Feb. 1775, at 
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Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham. His 
father, Mr. William Webb, M.A. was mas- 
ter of Bishop Vesey’s grammar-school at 
Sutton Coldfield, and a magistrate for the 
county of Warwick. His mother’s maiden 
name was Barratt. He was educated at 
home until sent to Clare hall in 1793. He 
graduated B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800, B.D. 
1808, D.D. 1816. He had been elected 
a Fellow of Clare hall, and had officiated 
as College Tutor for several years, when 
the valuable living of Fornham All Saints, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s, became vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Theodore V. 
Gould. To this living he was presented 
by the college, 10th July, 1815; but be- 
fore his year of grace had expired he 
was induced to resign his living and re- 
turn to Cambridge, on being unanimously 
elected Master of Clare hall. He was 
allowed to hold with his Mastership the 
living of Litlington, where he built the 
present vicarage-house, and where he ex- 
pired, after holding the Mastership 41 
years, during which time he was twice 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Of Dr. Webb’s services to his college 
and to the university, it is no more than 
due to him to state that under his control 
the college greatly improved, both in its 
amount of income and in the tone and 
character of its members; and it is ad- 
mitted that his practical good sense and 
business-like habits have frequently been 
of great use to the university. 

In politics he was a staunch Tory ; and 
he was chairman of the Conservative Elec- 
tion Committees. He was opposed to 
the university reforms. 

He collected a very valuable library of 
topographical, antiquarian, and botanical 
works. During his incumbency at Lit- 
lington, in the year 1821, a Roman ceme- 
tery was opened there, which yielded an 
extraordinary store of sepulchral vessels. 
These are now preserved in some of the 
bookcases of the library at Clare hall. 
They are described in the Archeologia, 
vol. xxv. p. 19; vol. xxvi. pp, 368—376 
(the latter in a paper by A. J. Kempe, 
F.S.A. accompanied by two plates, from 
drawings by Mrs. Webb). He lately had 
an excellent engraving made, by Mr. J. 
Brown, of the portrait of William Butler, 
the celebrated Cambridge physician in the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, 
from the original at Clare hall. 

His short connection with the rectory 
of Fornham was not unproductive of ad- 
vantage to him; for it was there he met 
with Miss Gould (daughter of the former 
incumbent), who was destined to become 
his wife (in 1815); a most excellent lady, 
who still lives, beloved and revered by all 
who know her. His marriage with Miss 
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Gould called forth a neat Latin epigram 
from the pen of the Rev. J. Chartres, 
author of the well-known verses, com- 
mencing ‘‘ Tonsor ego,’’ in the Muss 
Etonenses :— 


Tela fuit simplex statuens decus addere telex, 
Fecit Hymen geminam puroque intexuit auro. 
Which was thus Englished by the author 

himself :— 
Single no more, a double Webb behold; 
Hymen embroider’d it with virgin Gould. 


The remains of Dr. Webb have been 
deposited in the vault of the Gould family, 
at Fornham, by the side of his eldest son 
and only daughter; both of whom died at 
the age of nineteen or twenty. He has 
left an only son, Theodore Vincent Webb, 
esq. of Great Gransden, in the county of 
Huntingdon. 


Tue Rev. Joun Dup.ey, M.A. 

Jan.7. At Sileby, Leicestershire, within 
a few days of the patriarchal age of 94, 
the Rev. John Dudley, M.A. Vicar of 
that parish and of Humberstone. 

This venerable and highly gifted divine 
was born in the year 1762. He was the 
eldest son of the Rev. John Dudley, and 
grandson of the Rev. Paul Dudley, who 
were Vicars of Humberstone before him ; 
his grandfather having entered on that 
living in the first year of George the First’s 
reign, and enjoyed it until the first year of 
George the Third’s; when his son suc- 
ceeded him, and he in his turn was Vicar 
of Humberstone until the year 1794 (see 
their epitaphs in Nichols’s Leicestershire, 
vol. iii. p. 277) ; when his son John, just 
deceased, succeeded him, and has con- 
tinued in the incumbency for sixty-two 
years, so that the three generations have 
held the vicarage for 142 years. 

The deceased was educated at Upping- 
ham school. In 1782 he proceeded to 
Clare hall, Cambridge, and he proceeded 
B.A. in 1785 as Second Wrangler and 
Mathematical Prizeman, twelve years be- 
fore the Rev. Dr. Webb, late Master of 
the College—his pupil and esteemed friend, 
who died only three days before him. Mr. 
Dudley was elected Fellow in 1787, and 
Tutor in 1788. He vacated in 1794 and 
took the living of Humberstone. He was 
presented to the vicarage of Sileby in 1795, 
by the patron the late William Pochin, esq. 
and was appointed Chaplain to the late 
Marquess of Exeter. On his leaving col- 
lege a handsome testimonial of plate was 
given to him by his pupils. In 1807 he 
was appointed by the University to preach 
the sermon (published by request), agree- 
ably to the institution of the Rev. Clau- 
dius Buchanan, which was printed in 4to. 

He was the author of several learned 
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works: The Metamorphosis of Soua; a 
Hind& Legend in Verse, after the manner 
of Ovid. An Essay on the rivers Niger 
and Nile. Naology ; or, a Treatise on the 
Origin, Progress, and Symbolical Import of 
the Sacred Structures of the most Eminent 
Nations of the World. The Anti-Materi- 
alist, denying the Reality of Matter and 
shewing the Universality of Spirit. ‘‘ Na- 
ology ’’ was written and published in 1846, 
after he had attained his 83d year, and the 
Anti-Materialist in 1849, after he had at- 
tained to the age of 86 years. He was 
also the author of various other Essays, 
and for more than fifty years was a sub- 
scriber and occasional contributor to this 
Magazine. 

For forty-seven years he was one of her 
Majesty’s most able and active justices of 
the peace, and for several years acted as 
Chairman at the quarter sessions held at 
Leicester Castle, in the second court, and 
occasionally in the first. 

Until the last twelve months he enjoyed 
the most robust health, and until the year 
1853 was in the habit of walking home 
from Loughborough, a distance of six 
miles, often after many hours’ of arduous 
duties at the judicial bench. 

He had been a great benefactor to both 
of his parishes, not only by his kindness 
and liberality to the poor, but also by 
restoring and beautifying the churches of 
both. He entirely re-pewed Humberstone 
Church, and built a new porch, at his own 
expense, besides otherwise restoring it. 
He gave three handsome painted windows 
to Sileby Church, and other decorations. 
He was a liberal donor to many of the 
charitable institutions of the county of 
Leicester, and to the building of new 
churches. At his own cost he built a 
handsome bridge for his parishioners at 
Sileby ; and by his active exertions, and 
at some cost to himself, he enforced the 
re-building of another bridge in the parish 
of Sileby, which from its dangerous state 
for some length of time had been the 
cause of many accidents. In 1854 a hand- 
some silver epergne was presented to 
him by his parishioners at Sileby, as a 
tribute of their esteem and respect. He 
preached regularly in both churches until 
September, 1854, and since that time oc- 
casionally. He preached his last sermon 
on the 16th of December last. The severe 
weather of the following week brought on 
an attack of bronchitis, which proved fatal. 
And at the close of a long and useful life 
he awaited the approach of death with 
serenity, rejoicing in the hope of eternal 
life. He was interred in the parish church 
of Sileby on the 14th Jan. followed to the 
grave by his principal parishioners and 
tenantry, who requested to be allowed to 
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pay this last mark of gratitude and respect 
to his memory. 

His portrait has been published in the 
Illustrated London News of the 19th Jan. 


James Harpiman, Ese. M.R.1A. 

Nov. 13. At Galway, aged 73, James 
Hardiman, esq. M.R.I.A. Librarian to the 
Queen’s College in that town. 

He was born at Westport, in the county 
Mayo, in Feb, 1782, and resided there 
during his boyhood. He was designed 
for the priesthood, but, losing his right 
eye when young, was incapacitated for that 
profession. At the age of thirty-two he 
became a solicitor, in which capacity he 
laboriously and successfull ducted the 
claim of the late Lord Netterville to that 
peerage, which had been dormant for some 
previous years, but was in 1834 acknow- 
ledged in his favour by a decision of the 
House of Lords. 

During the existence of the Record Com- 
mission in Treland he was appointed a Sub- 
Commissioner, and, while in that office, 
was the unwearied working man at ab- 
stracting and decyphering the ancient 
Patent and Close Rolls of the Irish Chan- 
cery, and compiling a Calendar or Re- 
pertory thereof, which has been printed 
and published to the time of Henry VII. 
while detached portions of the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and of James I. have been 
printed, but not published, and are of diffi- 
cult attainment or even access. He also 
made considerable progress in preparing a 
Calendar or Repertory of the Patent, 
Close, and Memoranda Rolls in the office 
of the Chief Remembrancer, no portion of 
which has appeared in print. A Reper- 
tory of the Inquisitions of Ireland, pre- 
served in the latter office, was arranged 
chiefly by him, and has been printed as 
far as those of Leinster and Ulster pro- 
vinces (hence respectively styled “ Lage- 
nia”’ and ‘* Ultonia’’), but Munster and 
Connaught remain in manuscript. Mr. 
Hardiman also made great progress in a 
Calendar cf those Rolls in Birmingham 
Tower, which himself reported to the 
Commissioners of the Records in 1818, 
as containing ‘‘ valuable legal records of 
the kingdom, with considerable informa- 
tion respecting the laws, history, and an- 
tiquities, and general state and condition 
of the country, from the year 1230 
to a recent period.’’ Yet, in the exi- 
gencies of the State, no portion of 
these treasures has been made current. 
In 1825 he furnished to the same Com- 
missioners a very valuable Report on the 
Grants and Conveyances passed under the 
Irish Acts of Settlement and Explanation, 
as well as those perfected on the Sale of 
the Forfeitures of 16388. This has been 
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printed in the General Reports of those 
Commissioners. 

His facilities of research whilst occupy- 
ing this office led to the compilation of a 
History of the town of Galway, which is 
perhaps the most complete book of its 
kind referring to any provincial town in 
Ireland. It was published in 4to. Dublin, 
1820. 

He afterwards collected, in their original 
language, the relics of the ancient national 
poetry, amongst which appear several of 
Carolan’s composition, and many devoted 
Jacobite songs. This work was published 
under the title of “ Irish Minstrelsy, or 
Bardic Remains of Ireland; with English 
Poetical Translations. London, 1831.’’ 
Two vols. 8vo. 

He subsequently contributed to the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
a Collection of Ancient Irish Deeds, which 
was published in their fourteenth volume. 
In 1843 he gave to those of the Irish Ar- 
cheological Society a translation of the 
memorable statute passed at Kilkenny in 
1367, from a manuscript in the British 
Museum, accompanied with many learned 
antiquarian notes. His last work was for 
that body: ‘‘A description of West or 
Iar Connaught, translated from the Ori- 
ginal of Roderic O’Flaherty, with copious 
Notes, and an Appendix.” The ingenious 
map of this ancient territory prefixed to 
the article, was constructed by his able 
fellow-labourer in Irish antiquities, Dr. 
John O’ Donovan. 

Mr. Hardiman designed to edit a cu- 
rious MS. account of Cromwell’s doings 
in Ireland; but none of this labour is 
forthcoming. 

On the demise of the Crown in 1830, 
he lost his appointment of Sub-Commis- 
sioner of the Records, and retired to the 
counties of Mayo and Galway. When the 
Queen’s Colleges were founded in 1849, 
he was appointed librarian to that esta- 
blished in Galway, a position which he 
occupied to the time of his decease. 

Mr. Hardiman was a devoted adherent 
to the church of Rome, and a consider- 
able benefactor to a monastery in Mayo. 
He was instrumental in procuring the 
charter of the Galway Institute, and be- 
stowed on its library a donation of a 
thousand volumes. 
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Count VALERIAN KRASINSKI. 

Dec. 22. In Edinburgh, Count Valerian 
Krasinski, one of the most distinguished 
members of the Polish emigration. 

He was a native of theancient Polish pro- 
vince of White Russia, and was a member 
of an old and illustrious family,* the branch 
to which he belonged having at an early 
period embraced the Protestant faith, of 
which he also was a devoted adherent. At 
an early age he was appointed chief of the 
department of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction in the kingdom of Poland. 

On the breaking out of the Polish in- 
surrection in 1830, Count Valerian Kra- 
sinski was sent by the then chief of the 
national government, Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski, to England, as a member of the 
diplomatic mission despatched from Poland 
to this country, and he continued herein 
this capacity until the fatal catastrophe of 
1831; when he, with so many others, 
became a penniless exile from his country, 
for which, however, up to the day of his 
death, he never ceased to labour. He 
wrote several volumes of history and some 
translations of Polish literature. 

In 1848 he exchanged for a time the 
pen of the historian for that of the politi- 
cal pamphleteer, and the result was a series 
of pamphlets on the Polish and Russian 
question (of which the titles are given 
below). His very last days were spent in 
correcting the proofs of another, entitled 
The Polish Question. A History of Poland, 
which he had commenced publishing in 
monthly numbers, also remains unfinished. 
On subjects not connected with his own 
country Count Krasinski has contributed 
to English literature a translation of Cal- 
vin’s Treatise on Relics, and several small 
works on religious subjects, which, though 
published anonymously, had a very exten- 
sive circulation. His high intellectual 
qualities, his wonderful store of historic 
knowledge, and his extraordinary memory, 
together with the integrity of his charac- 
ter, the nobility of his sentiments, the 
gentleness of his disposition, and the 
courtesy and elegance of his manners, 
rendered Count Valerian Krasinski ever a 
welcome guest in all the most refined cir- 
cles of London, where he spent the first 
twenty years of his exile, and of Edin- 
burgh, where the last five were passed. 





* Some notices of the name and origin of the Krasinski family (chiefly supplied 


to our reviewer by Count Valerian himself) will be found in our Magazine for Dec. 
1840. The former palace of Krasinski at Warsaw is now the government house. 


It 


is thus described in the ‘‘ Guide du Voyageur en Pologne’’ (Varsovie, 1820, 8vo.) 
page 25, “ Le Patais pv GOUVERNEMENT, autrefois Des KrastnskI, excelle par la 
beauté de son architecture, style Italien ; dans l’anciente (sic) de sa vaste cour, sont 
situés le Théatre National, le grand douane, et les bureaux du Ministére de 1’ Inté- 
rieur ; le corps du palais est le lieu ou se tiennent les s¢ances du tribunal supréme.”’ 


A view of the palace is given in this work. 
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The following is a list of his works :— 

Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of the Reformation in Poland. 
London, 1838, 1540. 2vols. 8vo. (Re- 
viewed in our Magazine for Dec. 1840 
and March 1841.) 

Panslavismand Germanism. 1848. (Re- 
viewed in our Magazine for April 1849.) 

Lectures on the Religious History of the 
Slavonic Nations. Edin. 1849. Fep. 8vo. 
(By a strange misprint the title is dated 
MDCCCLXIX. instead of 49.) 

Sketch of the Religious History of the 
Slavonic Nations. Edinb. 1851. 8vo. 

Montenegro and the Slavonians of Tur- 
key. London, 1853. 8vo. 

Calvin’s Treatise on Relics; newly 
translated from the French original, with 
an introductory dissertation on the Mira- 
culous Images of the Roman Catholic 
and Russo-Greek Churches. (Anony- 
mous.) 1854. 8vo. 

Russia and Europe; or, the Probable 
Consequences of the Present War. Edinb. 
1854. 8vo. 

Russia, Poland, and Europe; or, the 
Inevitable Consequences of the Present 
War. (A sequel to the preceding.) Lon- 
don, 1854. 8vo. 

Opinions of Napoleon the First on 
Russia and Poland, expressed at St. 
Helena, with their adaptation to the pre- 
sent War. 1855. 8vo. 

Poland: its History, Constitution, Lite- 
rature, Manners, Customs, &c. 1855. 8vo. 

He also wrote a sketch entitled ‘‘ Po- 
land,’’ published in The Topic about the 
year 1846. 

MicHaEL VorésMARTY. 

Lately. Inhis retirement, near Pesth, 
Michael Vérésmarty, the Hungarian Poet.: 

He was born in 1800, at the little village 
of Nyek, in the county of Wiessemburg. 
His early life was devoted to tuition, and 
he numbered amongst his pupils the Gene- 
ral Perczel. Vériésmarty, in 1816, pro- 
ceeded to Pesth to study philosophy and 
law, and in due time obtained his diploma 
as an advocate; but the popularity of the 
poet Karoly Kisfaludy gave another direc- 
tion to his enthusiasm. In 1821 Viéris- 
marty published his first considerable work, 
‘* King Solaman,’? a tragedy from the 
legendary time of Hungarian history. This 
was followed by ‘‘ King Sigismund,” a 
drama, and by ‘“ Kort,’’ another tragedy. 
In 1826 he wrote a popular romantic poem, 
entitled ‘‘ The Fairy Valley;” and in 1828 
an epic, ‘‘ Eger u Erlau,”’ descriptive of 
the famous defence of that place against 
the Turks in the sixteenth century. An- 
other narrative poem, ‘‘ Cserholm,” de- 
voted to the victory obtained by the Hun- 
on in the thirteenth century over the 
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heathen Kumans, won a wide popularity, 
as did his chief epic work, the “ Zulan 
Fusasu,” or flight of Zulan, the story of 
the Bulgarian Chief Vangricht, in the first 
times of the Magyar conquest. He wrote, 
besides, many lyrics which have long been 
household treasures in Hungary. Some 
specimens of his earlier effusions have been 
translated by Dr. Bowring, in his interest- 
ing volume on the Magyar poets. The 
“‘Szézat,”’ or Appeal, by Vérésmarty, 
which has been termed the Hungarian 
Marseillaise, was long the national song of 
Hungary, and was sung at all festive and 
patriotic gatherings. This song has been 
translated by Mr. William Jaffray. 

Virésmarty was one of the authors of 
the Hungarian grammar and dictionary 
published by the Academy. He was much 
connected with the periodical literature of 
his country ; and it may be mentioned, for 
our special regard, was an enthusiastic 
Shaksperean student and critic. Several 
of the dramas of our great poet were trans- 
lated by his hand. 

Virdsmarty took an active part in poli- 
tical agitation. He was engaged in the 
insurrection of 1848, and was a member of 
the Diet and of the Ministerialparty. He 
was, however, included in the amnesty, 
and he passed his latter days in seclusion 
in a little village near Pesth. 


Georce Pitcuer, Esa. 

Of whom a notice appeared in our 
Obituary for last month, was born in the 
parish of St. Olave, Southwark, being 
the fifth son of Mr. Jeremiah Pilcher, of 
Tooley-street, Southwark, and afterwards 
of Winkfield, Berks, to which place he 
retired from trade about the year 1816. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, esq. sheriff of Lon- 
don and Middlesex in 1842, is an elder 
brother, and Mr. Alderman Humphery is 
first cousin of the deceased. Mr. Pilcher 
was educated at St. Olave’s Grammar 
School, under the Rev. Dr. Blenkarne, 
then head master, and was articled to Mr. 
Hill, an eminent medical practitioner at 
Bristol, where he served his time. He 
commenced practice (not in Dean-street, 
Soho, but) in Dean-street, Southwark ; 
and afterwards continued it in Union- 
street, Southwark, until his increasing re- 
putation induced him to remove toa better 
locality, when he went to Great George- 
street, Westminster, and thence to Har- 
ley-street. 

He married Jane, one of the daughters 
of Thelwall Maurice, esq. M.D. an emi- 
nent physician at Marlborough; whose 
sister is the wife of his friend Richard 
Grainger, esq. He had two children, both 
of whom, as, well as Mrs. Pilcher, died 
before him. 
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Mr. Pilcher was a pure surgeon, of first- 
rate scientific acquirements, and he uni- 
formly exercised on a large scale the dis- 
interested liberality and benevolence for 
which the medical profession is generally 
remarkable. 

His great kindness and generous con- 
duct to the poor will long be remembered 
by the objects of his benevolent attention, 
as well as by the subscribers to the Surrey 
Dispensary, of which he was many years 
the surgeon,and to which he devoted much 
valuable time and gratuitous service, con- 
tinuing as he did to be the consulting 
surgeon of the institution until his death; 
while to the scientific world, and to his 
numerous private friends and patients, 
who knew and appreciated his eminent 
talents and the unsurpassed excellence 
of his character, his death will ever be 
felt as a great loss. 

Joun Fercuson, Esa. 

Jan. 8. At his residence near Irvine, 
in Ayrshire, in his 69th year, John Fer- 
guson, esq. of Cairnbrock. 

Mr. Ferguson derived the greater bulk 
of his fortune from maternal uncles named 
Service, who originally belonged to Ayr- 
shire, and respectively becoming merchants 
in London and New York realized immense 
property. Mr. Ferguson was himself for 
some time engaged in a mercantile esta- 
biishment in America; but he came home, 
on succeeding to the estate of his uncle 
George, in 1810. He then abandoned 
trade; but being a calculating, sharp- 
sighted man, he largely increased his in- 
heritance by judicious investment, and by 
money-lending. He occasionally visited 
London and Edinburgh, but he generally 
spent the concluding years of his life at his 
native town of Irvine, where he lived at 
little expense, though there was nothing 
of the miser about him. 

As he was childless, much expectation 
existed, especially on the part of those 
who were in any degree related to him, as 
to the disposal of his property. At the 
opening of his will, after the funeral, it 
was found that Mr. Ferguson had died 
possessed of property to the value of 
1,250,000/. sterling, which consists of 
estates in Ayrshire and Wigtonshire, as 
well as investments in British, American, 
and continental securities. On the whole, 
the old gentleman has divided bis immense 
wealth in a way which has given consider- 
able satisfaction. Relations who were poor 
he has made comfortable, and those who 
were already in easy circumstances are 
now affluent. Besides recently giving to 
relations and charitable societies sums 
varying from 1,000/. to 30,000/., he has 
left legacies to relations, on both father’s 
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and mother’s side, near and distant, to the 
vast amount of 681,000/. The legatees 
amount to upwards of one hundred in 
number, and the legacies vary from 500/. 
to 50,0007. to the respective recipients. 
He has also left 20,0004. among twenty- 
four personal friends; but the bequests in 
which the public are most interested are 
the following, for charitable, educational, 
and religious purposes, viz. :—To be dis- 
tributed by his trustees among the poor of 
Irvine, time and mode at discretion of 
trustees, 1,000/.; to the poor in Halfway 
of Irvine, 1,000/.; for the instruction of 
the youth of Irvine, 1,000/.; to each of 
the six churches in Irvine, 50/.—300/. ; 
also, in connection with the town of Ir- 
vine, his trustees to set apart the sum of 
5,000/., the interest of which to be for 
the benefit of deserving women above 
forty years of age, in reduced circum- 
stances, who have never got parish assist- 
ance; also a like sum of 5,000/. the interest 
of which to be paid to deserving men above 
forty years of age, in reduced circum- 
stances, who have never got parish as- 
sistance; for charitable, educational, and 
benevolent societies and institutions in 
Scotland, 50,000/.; for religious societies 
and institutions in Scotland, 20,000/., 
for ragged or industrial schools in Scot- 
land, 10,000/.; or, in the option of Mr. 
Ferguson’s trustees, the annual income of 
these sums to be applied for these pur- 
poses. The reversion of his estate, which 
will be very large, he has directed to be set 
apart, and invested on real or personal 
securities as a permanent fund, to be called 
‘The Ferguson Bequest Fund,’’ the in- 
terest or produce thereof to be paid and 
applied towards the maintenance and pro- 
motion of religious ordinances and educa- 
tion and missionary operations, and for 
public libraries, in the first instance, in the 
six western counties of Scotland—viz. 
county of Ayr, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
and counties of Wigtown, Lanark, Ren- 
frew, and Dumbarton, by payment for the 
erection or support of churches and schools 
in connection with the guoad sacra churches 
of the establishment, Free Church, the 
United Presbyterian Church, the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, and the In- 
dependent Church. For the management 
of this fund, the body of trustees named 
by the deceased is to be increased to 
thirteen, viz. three of the Established 
Church, four of the Free Church, four of 
the United Presbyterian Church, one of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, and 
one of the Independent Church. The 
executors under the will are eleven in 
number, chiefly resident in Glasgow and 
Irvine. 


2D 
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Tuomas Cusitt, Esa. 

Dec. 20. At Denbies, near Dorking, in 
his 68th year, Thomas Cubitt, esq. the 
eminent builder, of Thames Bank, Bel- 
gravia. 

Mr. Cubitt was born at Buxton, near 
Norwich, on the 25th Feb. 1788. At an 
early age he was thrown on his own re- 
sources, and soon learned to have trust in 
them. His great success through life may 
be traced to the possession of a clear 
mind, untiring energy, and unswerving in- 
tegrity. At the death of his father, when 
he was in his nineteenth year, he was 
working as a journeyman at the business 
ofacarpenter. The uncertainty attending 
such a position made a deep and lasting 
impression on his mind, and stimulated 
him to unceasing exertion, in order to ob- 
tain a more independent position. He 
shortly afterwards, with a view to improve 
his circumstances, took one voyage to 
India and back as captain’s joiner. On 
his return to London, then about twenty- 
one years of age, with the savings he had 
put by he commenced a small business in 
the metropolis as a carpenter. After about 
six years, appearances of success mani- 
festing themselves, he took a tract of 
ground from Lord Calthorpe in Gray’s- 
inn-road, upon which he erected large 
workshops, and carried on a very con- 
siderable business. This establishment 
wasafterwards relinquished to his brother, 
now Mr, Alderman Cubitt, who had been 
for many years associated with him. One 
of his earlier works, while there, was the 
London Institution, in Moorfields, where 
he met and overcame great difficulties. 
About the year 1824 he entered into en- 
gagements with the Duke of Bedford and 
Lord Southampton for tracts of ground, 
on which Tavistock-square and Gordon- 
square, with Woburn-place and other 
streets around, now stand. Towards the 
close of the same year and the beginning 
of 1825, he engaged with the late Marquess 
of Westminster, and Mr. Lowndes to cover 
large portions of the Five Fields, Chelsea, 
and grounds adjacent. Of this engagement, 
Belgrave-square, Lowndes-square, Ches- 
ham-place, and other ranges of houses, 
are the results. He subsequently further 
engaged to cover the vast open district lying 
between Eaton-square and the Thames, 
now known as South Belgravia. He has 
also carried out similar extensive operations 
in Clapham, Kemp-town, Brighton, and 
other places. Shortly after the commence- 
ment of these great undertakings, a mo- 
netary panic occurred, which caused much 
general ruin, but his undaunted courage 
and perseverance carried him through the 
difficulties which arose from it. 

Ata later period Mr. Cubitt had the 
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honour of being sent for by her Majesty 
(entirely without solicitation), to advise 
upon the re-construction of Osborne, in 
the Isle of Wight; and the new palace 
which has grown up there has been erected 
and designed by him. He has also been 
employed as builder in other works of 
great magnitude connected with the Crown. 

Through life he has been the real friend 
of the working man; and among his own 
people he did much to promote their social, 
intellectual, and moral progress. He esta- 
blished a workman’s library; school-room 
for workmen’s children ; and by an ar- 
rangement to supply generally to his work- 
men soup and cocoa at the smallest rate 
at which these could be produced—as- 
sisted in establishing a habit of tem- 
perance, and superseding, to a great ex- 
tent, the dram-drinking which previously 
existed among them. To those under him, 
and holding responsible situations, he was 
most liberal and kind. His position as 
master (as expressed by the parties them- 
selves) seemed to be blended and lost in 
that of a friend. He was a liberal bene- 
factor at all times to churches, schools, 
and charities, in those places with which 
he was connected, and always valued in a 
peculiar degree the advantages resulting 
to the poor from the London hospitals. 

A large number of the builders, in the 
year 1845, subscribed to have his portrait 
painted, which they presented to his family. 
This was executed by H. W. Pickersgill, 
esq. R.A.: and an engraving was made 
from it by G. R. Ward. A proof impres- 
sion was given to each subscriber. It is 
a very satisfactory likeness of the face and 
general air of the living man. 

One instance of his equanimity occurred 
when his premises were unfortunately 
burnt down last year. He was in the 
country at the time, and was immediately 
telegraphed for to town. The shock to most 
minds on seeing the great destruction which 
occurred, attended with pecuniary loss to 
the amount of more than 30,000/. would 
have been overpowering: Mr. Cubitt’s 
first words on entering the premises, how- 
ever, were, ‘* Tell the men they shall be at 
work within a week, and I will subscribe 
600. towards buying them new tools.” 
It may be worthy of remark that the large 
engagements as to Belgrave-square, begun 
in 18625, have been completed in the pre- 
sent year, and Mr. Cubitt’s own dwelling- 
house on his estate at Denbies, in which 
he died, is only just finished as the future 
residence of his family. 

Mr. Cubitt leaves a widow and a large 
family, and had the consolation in bis last 
trying illness of being surrounded by all 
his children and grandchildren, to whom 
he was deeply attached, He has two 
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brothers surviving—Mr. Alderman Cubitt, 
M.P. for Andover, and Mr. Lewis Cubitt, 
the architect of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Terminus. As an illustration of the 
uncertainty of life, it may be mentioned 
that at one of the last meetings on the 
embankment of the Thames, there were 
present Mr. Cubitt, Sir R. Inglis, Sir W. 
Molesworth, and Mr. Phillips of the 
Office of Works, and in the brief space 
which has since elapsed these four men 
have all been removed by death. 

Mr. Cubitt’s will is the longest on re- 
cord, extending to 386 Chancery folios, 
and covering 30 skins of parchment. The 
personal estate exceeds one million, and 
is consequently charged with the highest 
amount in the scale of probate duty; the 
stamp being 15,0007. The widow has an 
immediate bequest of 20,0002. and an an- 
nuity of 8,000. 


In addition to the above, from the re- 
spectable and trust-worthy columns of 
The Builder, we are enabled to add a few 
facts from a friend who had been ac- 
quainted with the late Mr. Cubitt more 
than 46 years. His first work, of any 
extent, was the new roofing of the Russell 
Institution, in Great Coram Street, under 
the superintendence of Mr. John Shaw, 
then architect to Christ’s Hospital, London. 
Although Mr. William Wilkins had re- 
cently reported on the safety and good 
condition of the building, it was found, by 
a more competent or more scrupulous 
architect, that the timber work and con- 
struction of the roof were not only in bad 
condition, but formed of improper ma- 
terials, and were unfitted for reparation : 
new works were therefore ordered, which 
proceeded with rapidity, and were finished 
to the entire satisfaction of the architect 
and the committee of the Society. Soon 
afterwards the new London Institution 
advertised for tenders for its proposed 
building in Finsbury Circus, when Mr. 
Cubitt’s was accepted, mainly on the tes- 
timonials of Mr. Shaw, and the committee 
of the Russell Institution. The founda- 
tion was laid in May 1815; and, with a 
promptness and daring which marked Mr. 
Cubitt’s character in all future works, he 
immediately purchased a piece of ground 
on the east side of Gray’s Inn Road, com- 
menced a series of workshops, purchased 
horses, carts, and materials, and engaged 
gangs of carpenters, smiths, plumbers, 
glaziers, painters, bricklayers, &c. with 
foremen to each class. This bold and 
hazardous plan was a novelty in London, 
and consequently astonished the old archi- 
tects, and provoked much speculation, 
with some envy, in the established brick- 
layers, carpenters, and other building 
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tradesmen. Their previous custom was 
to undertake and confine themselves to 
theit own particular trade, working under 
and employed by architects. Bound, under 
a penalty, to complete the new building by 
a given time, Mr. Cubitt found that he 
was at the mercy of each class of trades- 
men, if his work was not finished by‘the 
time required. By having these workmen 
on his own premises and subjected to the 
laws and system of the place, he felt some 
security as to time. He was also enabled 
to go to the best markets for materials. 
His first stipulation with his employers 
was to have regular and speedy payments 
for works as they progressed, and he pur- 
sued this system in all future engagements, 
even to the works at Osborne and Buck- 
ingham palaces. 

Shortly after the commencement of the 
London Institution he found a harassing 
and expensive obstacle to surmount—in- 
secure and bad ground for the foundation. 
Digging, and carting away a vast mass of 
materials, with deep piling and concrete, 
were found to be necessary ; this occa- 
sioned much delay, as well as expense, 
not calculated in the first estimates. As 
he proceeded he found working draw- 
ings had not been prepared by the archi- 
tect when wanted, whence carpenters and 
other workmen were kept out of employ, 
and the builder most seriously annoyed and 
injured. This circumstance may be said 
to have influenced Mr. Cubitt to consider 
the best mode of proceeding with new build- 
ings was to be independent of architects. 

He next sought for land to take on build- 
ing leases, or to purchase; and having 
finished his first large edifice in Moor- 
fields, and obtained his desired credit 
from the managing committee, and from 
city companies, he took an eligible piece 
of ground at Highbury, in the parish 
of Islington. There he erected some 
moderately-sized villas, with large gardens, 
and on commanding sites. These were 
eligibly sold and let; when he directed 
his attention to another piece of land 
between Newington-green and the prin- 
cipal street of the parish, which had been 
occupied as market gardens and. grazing 
fields. At this place he found it neces- 
sary to purchase premises on the north 
side of the Green, and also a tract of land 
to make roads of approach to the pro- 
posed new buildings. Here he soon raised 
detached villas and rows of houses, which, 
like the former, were speedily disposed of. 

A piece of ground, of 6 acres, abutting 
on the Liverpool, or North road, Islington, 
used as a nursery garden and for grazing, 
called Barnsbury, next attracted his at- 
tention and speculation; where he began 
in 1825, Purchasing this and making it 
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freehold, he laid it out for streets and a 
square, and let the same to builders on 
leases for long terms. Besides a few houses 
he built as samples, all the remainder, to 
the amount of ninety-three, have been 
raised by other speculators, and are all on 
a smaller scale. .The Church Missionary 
Society purchased a part of this ground to 
attach to their college, 

About the year 1820 Mr. Cubitt com- 
menced building a row of nine houses, to 
occupy the south side of Tavistock Square, 
in the parish of St. Pancras, for Benjamin 
Oakley, esq. who had purchased and oc- 
cupied a detached house in the vicinity. 
Though superior to the other houses, which 
had been previously raised in that neigh- 
bourhood, they are not equal in fittings-up 
and finishing to Mr. Cubitt’s usual works, 
for the proprietor was too economical in 
his outlay. They were intended as le- 
gacies to his daughters, and were first let 
at 150/. per house. This place being con- 
tiguous to the builder’s vast mass of work- 
shops, timber, and masons’ yards, induced 
the enterprising builder to take a tract of 
ground on 99 years’ lease belonging to the 
Duke of Bedford and Lord Southampton, 
comprehending an eligible and healthy 
site. Hereon he has successively built 
the houses of Upper Woburn Place, and 
Woburn Buildings, Gordon Square, Ta- 
vistock, Endsleigh, and Gordon Streets, 
also nearly the whole of Gordon Square, 
with part of the south side of Euston 
Square. This tract is not yet wholly 
covered, as the class of inhabitants for 
whom these houses were intended, have 
(following the tide of fashion) migrated 
more to the west, where the numerous 
new and splendid houses facing Hyde 
Park and its immediate neighbourhood 
have sprung up. Perceiving the disposi- 
tion of the fashionable world to follow in 
the wake of royalty, Mr. Cubitt fixed on 
a tract of land for building speculation at 
the nearest place he could find unoccu- 
pied in the immediate vicinity of the royal 
palace, and entered into engagements 
with the Marquess of Westminster in 1824 
for 140 acres of land. In 1829 Mr. Brit- 
ton wrote the following remarks on this 
district for ‘‘ The Picture of London,’’ then 
reprinting. ‘‘ Within five years, this land 
has been nearly covered with houses of the 
largest size, surrounding spacious squares, 
or on the sides of wide and handsome 
streets. Of all the extraordinary building 
works carried into effect by a London 
gentleman or tradesman we may fairly 
adduce this as unparalleled. Most of the 
houses surrounding one large square (Bel- 
grave) have been erected, some of which 
are finished and occupied, and several 
others of equal dimensions and value are 
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nearly completed. When we consider the 
capital advanced for such hazardous specu- 
lations—the peculiar difficulties of the 
times—the immense augmentation of pa- 
rochial and government taxes—with the 
employment they have given to thousands 
of merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, 
artificers, and workmen, we cannot but 
admire the mind that projected and carried 
into effect so many novelties, and to such 
a large amount of expenditure.” In 
the second volume of ‘* Public Edifices 
of London,’’ are views of one side of Bel- 
grave Square and a portion of Eaton 
Square, with short notices of the buildings 
then erected (1829), in progress, and as 
proposed to be undertaken. 

Clapham Park.—About four miles S.W. 
of London Bridge, is a large open piece of 
land called Clapham-common, which has 
long been noted for a series of mansions 
and villas which have been progressively 
built, and adapted for the residences of 
bankers, merchants, and other wealthy 
persons, whose offices, counting -houses, 
warehouses, &c. are within the closely-pent 
streets of the city. To the S.W. of this 
common were several fields, called Clap- 
ham Park, of about 250 acres, belonging 
to Atkins Bowyer, esq. lord of the manor, 
who sold the same to Mr. Cubitt in 1824. 
Perceiving its capabilities, he immediately 
laid out the whole in lots for detached 
mansions and villas on a large scale, 
formed wide roads, four miles ia extent, 
and planted many thousand trees, which 
were intended for transplantation to plots 
of ground as new houses were raised. His 
next plan was to purchase houses and lands 
adjoining this property for the purpose of 
making wide and fine roads of approach 
to the new park. This effected, he com- 
menced building large mansions, and in- 
vited the public to take sites for others. 
From that time to the present these works 
have been continued, and the whole ground 
is now nearly covered. It must be borne 
in mind, that these houses are praise- 
worthy from their intrinsic goodness of 
construction, as well as for their mate- 
rials. Nothing has been employed merely 
for display, as was the case in many of 
the buildings in Regent-street, and in 
other parts of London. 

In designing and erecting the whole of 
Osborne Palace for her Majesty, Mr. 
Cubitt had a novel and arduous task to 
encounter and surmount ; and herein we 
find that he manifested zeal, skill, courage, 
tact, and judgment, which fortunately for 
his self-approbation, and for the pleasure 
of his friends, resulted to the entire satis- 
faction of his beloved Monarch and her 
Majesty’s royal consort. 

This done, he purchased a fine estate 
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at Denbies, in Surrey, where he built for 
himself and family a mansion that should 
display, on a small scale and with less gor- 
geous decoration, the same characteristics 
of soundness in construction, beauty of 
proportions, workmanship, and finishing, 
which had been used in the royal palace. 
This he was not destined to see quite com- 
pleted, for disease assailed him and closed 
his earthly career, to the grief of all who 
knew his mental powers and moral worth. 

P.S. Besides the places and public and 
private buildings already referred to, there 
are several others, both in London and in 
the country, with which Mr. Cubitt’s name 
aud fame are intimately associated. The 
most remarkable of these is a plot of land 
on the river Medway, near Rochester, in 
Kent, on which, having purchased, he has 
expended full eighty thousand pounds for 
machinery, works, and plant to make 
bricks and other objects of baked clay. 
The machines, tools, and processes of 
working are all of the most improved and 
expensive kind ; the clay is of peculiarly 
fine and excellent quality ; and the works 
had just been brought into the best con- 
dition, when its proprietor was arrested 
in his terrestrial career. 

To accomplish his multifarious works, 
sometimes with urgency and rapidity, 
at others with caution and apparent 
timidity, required unabated vigilance and 
circumspection, At times more than two 
thousand men were employed, all of whom 
were to be paid regularly every week ; 
and to provide the necessary supplies, not 
only for this phalanx, but to pay clerks 
large salaries, and for the vast amount of 
material in machinery, for wear and tear, 
and in the buildings which were in daily 
progress, demanded ceaseless exertion for 
the working head. Money panics and work- 
men’s strikes occasionally broke in upon 
and harassed the builder's mind, that was 
already upon the full stretch. His philo- 
sophy and courage however bore him up 
through the whole. 

As stated at the beginning of this 
brief memoir, Mr. Cubitt died in his 68th 
year; but this applies only to calendar 
time. The extraordinary man now re- 
ferred to may be said to have really lived 
and worked nearly double that space of 
time ; for, in all his travels from place to 
place, his practice was to go at the rate of 
nine miles per hour, and employ every 
moment in thinking and calculation. So 
during the night more than half of the time 
was thus employed, and but a short space 
spent in real sleep. Herein he seems to 
have resembled Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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Mr. Jos1an ConpDeER. 

Dec. 27. At his residence in St. John’s 
Wood, aged 66, Mr. Josiah Conder, late 
Editor of the Patriot newspaper. 

Mr. Conder was born in London Sept. 
17, 1789, the son of Mr. Thomas Conder, 
bookseller, and grandson of Dr. John Con- 
der, President of the Old College, Homer- 
ton. At an early age he manifested that 
poetical genius and literary taste which 
have highly distinguished him. His juve- 
nile contributions to Dr. Aikin’s Athe- 
neum and other publications having at- 
tracted favourable notice, he published in 
1810 a small volume entitled ‘“‘ The As- 
sociate Minstrel,” being the joint produc- 
tion of several friends. This book passed 
through two editions. In 1814 he became 
proprietor of the Eclectic Review, being 
at that time a publisher and bookseller in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

In 1819 he disposed of his business to 
Mr. B. Holdsworth, and for long afterwards 
he resided at Watford, retaining in his own 
hands the management of the Eclectic 
Review until 1837, when he transferred 
the proprietorship to Dr. Thomas Price. 
During the three-and-twenty years of Mr. 
Conder’s editorship of that monthly jour- 
nal, he enjoyed the assistance, as regular 
or occasional contributors, of John Foster, 
Robert Hall, James Montgomery, Dr. 
Pye Smith, Dr. Chalmers, Isaac Taylor, 
Z. Uwins, D.D., Dr. Vaughan, Charles 
Marsh, &c. 

In 1818 Mr. Conder published a work 
‘© On Protestant Nonconformity,’’ in two 
volumes, 8vo. which in its second edition 
was compressed into one volume, 12mo. 
1820. 

In 1824 he entered into an engagement 
with Mr. James Duncan, of Paternoster- 
row, to edit the afterwards well-known 
series of “ The Modern Traveller ;’ under- 
taking, in the first instance, to furnish the 
volume on Palestine only. Ultimately 
he compiled the whole set, having assist- 
ance in four or five volumes only. It con- 
tains descriptions of the various countries 
of the globe, and is comprised in thirty 
volumes ; besides the portion relating to 
Ttaly, which forms a sequel of three more 
volumes. 

In 1832 Mr. Conder was induced, on 
the application of gentlemen who had re- 
cently established The Patriot newspaper, 
to become the Editor of that journal—an 
office which he continued to sustain, with 
honour and credit, for three-and-twenty 
years. For along period he took an ac- 
tive part in the public movements of the 
Dissenters in the metropolis, without, how- 
ever, renouncing his attachment to litera- 
ture. Besides the works already men- 
tioned, he was the author of— 
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The Star in the East : with other Poems. 
12mo. 1824. 

A Dictionary of Geography; Ancient 
and Modern. 12mo. 1834. 

The Choir and the Oratory; or, Praise 
and Prayer. 12mo. 1837. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews; a New 
Translation, with Notes. Foolscap 8vo. 
1834. 

An Analytical and Comparative View of 
All Religions. 1838. 8vo. 

The Harmony of History with Pro- 
phecy : an exposition of the Apocalypse. 
1849. 12mo. 

Also pamphlets on— 

The Law of the Sabbath, Religious and 
Political. 8vo. 1830. 

Wages or the Whip? an Essay on the 
Comparative Cost and Productiveness of 
Free and Slave Labour. 8vo. 1833. 

The Designs of the Dissenters ; a Letter 
to the King. 8vo. 1834. 

The labours of his pen were uninter- 
rupted till the 9th November, when disease 
incapacitated him for mental exertion ; his 
last attention was given to a collection of 
his Hymns, then passing through the press. 

He married, in 1815, Joan-Elizabeth, 
daughter of Roger Thomas, Esq., of 
Southgate, who survives him. He has 
also left five children, one of whom is a 
daughter. The four sons are, Mr. Francis 
R. Conder, a civil engineer and railwaycon- 
tractor ; the Rev. Eustace R. Conder, 
pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Poole ; Mr. Jonah Conder, of the Bank of 
England; and Mr. Charles Conder, who 
is associated in professional pursuits with 
his eldest brother. 

The body of Mr. Conder has been in- 
terred in Abney-park Cemetery; where an 
address was delivered at his funeral by the 
Rev. Dr. Morfison. 


Mr. P. G. ParmMore. 

Dec. 25. Aged 69, Mr. Peter George 
Patmore. 

Mr. Patmore had passed a long and 
active literary career. The list of his 
writings, most of which were published 
without his name, includes, among others, 
Letters on England, 2 vols.; The Mirror 
of the Months; British Galleries of Art; 
Chatsworth, or the Romance of a Week, 
3 vols.; Memorials of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence; Marriage in May Fair; and, My 
Friends and Acquaintance, 3 vols. He 
was a contributor to ‘*The Liberal,’’ 
the Westminster, and Retrospective Re- 
views, Blackwood’s, the London, and the 
Monthly Magazines in their early and best 
days. He edited several periodicals, and 
among them the New Monthly Magazine 
from the period of Theodore Hook’s death 
to that of its purchase by Mr. Ainsworth ; 


and for many years occupied the unob- 
trusive but responsible post of literary 
adviser to one of the principal London 
publishing houses. Mr. Patmore num- 
bered many of the literary celebrities of a 
quarter of a century ago among his “friends 
and acquaintance.” Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris 
was mainly based upon letters written to 
his most intimate friend Mr. Patmore, 
and some of Charles Lamb’s most cha- 
racteristic epistles are addressed to this 
gentleman. 


M. Davip (p’ANGERS). 

Jan. 4. At his residence in the Rue 
d’Assas, in Paris, aged sixty-five, Jean 
Pierre David (d’Angers), the celebrated 
sculptor. 

He was no relation to the famous painter 
of his name of the first empire, although 
he was his pupil, and married his niece. 
He was born on the 12th of May, 1793, at 
Angers. In 1811, his rilievo, the Death 
of Epaminondas, won him the first prize 
for sculpture in the School of Arts, and, 
along with it, a pension to finish his ar- 
tistic education in Italy. In 1826 he 
became Membre de @Institut and Pro- 
fessor at the School of Arts; in 1828, he 
went to Weimar, where he modelled 
Goethe’s bust, which, executed in marble, 
and presented by the sculptor, has found 
a place, since 1831, in the Grand Ducal 
Library at Weimar. In 1834 he made a 
second tour through Germany, modelling 
on his way, at Munich, Schelling—at 
Dresden, Tieck—and at Berlin, Rauch. 
From 1835 to 1837 he was busy with his 
sculptures for the Pantheon at Paris, the 
great work of his life. His monuments 
of the great men of France are almost in- 
numerable; we name only those of Ge- 
neral Bonchamp at St. Florent,—of Fé- 
nelon at Cambrai,—of Bichat in the Hdtel 
Dieu,—of General Foy,—of Marshals Le- 
févre, Suchet, and Gouvion St. Cyr, &c. 
To these we must add a long row of ideal 
and portrait statues, such as—King René 
at Aix,— Prince Condé at Versailles,—Jean 
Bart at Dunkerque,—Corneille at Rouen, 
—Racine at Laferté-Milon,—Talma for 
the Théétre Frangais, — Carrel at St. 
Mandé, &c. and a great number of busts 
in bronze and marble, of Goethe, Tieck, 
Schelling, Dannecker, Rauch, Borne, Bent- 
ham, Byron, Chateaubriand, Mickiewicz, 
Volary, Casimir Perier, Lafayette, Mlle. 
Mars, &c. not to mention his portrait 
medallions and portrait sketches. His 
quickness of conception and his indefati- 
gability were immense; his drawing and 
execution, however, were not always un- 
exceptionable. As an author he is to be 
named as co-editor of the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Barrére.” In politics he was an ardent 
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republican, and he never wavered in his 
faith in the principle of self-government. 
He was a representative of the people 
for the department of the Maine and 
Loire in the Assembly which was vio- 
lently dissolved on Dec. 2, 1851. His 
name appeared in one of the earliest lists 
of the proscribed. He took refuge at 
Brussels; was permitted to return to 
France two or three years since, but his 
exile had given a blow to his health from 
which he never recovered. 

At his funeral, which took place at Pere 
la Chaise on the 8th Jan., an extraordinary 
crowd of eminent men in the artistic, lite- 
rary, and political world attended, Among 
the followers were the poet Beranger, 
General Cavaignac, and MM. Villemain, 
Etex, Goudchaux, Martin (de Strasbourg), 
Carnot, Cambon, Marie, Vaulabelle, Gui- 
nard, le Comte de Niewerkerke, Manin 
(the late President of the Republic of 
Venice), Gervais (de Caen), J. Simon, F. 
de Lasteyrie, Sarrans jeune, Laissac, Duret, 
Havin, Henri Lemaire, Crémieux, Bastide, 
C. Thomas, &c. The pall-bearers were 
alternately General Cavaignac, MM. Car- 
not, Goudchaux, Ambroise Thomas, Leon 
Halevey, Henri Lemaire, and_ several 
pupils of the deceased. M. Leon Halevey 
pronounced a funeral oration overthe grave. 


Frangois Rube. 

Lately. Aged 71, Francois Rude, one 
of the most distinguished sculptors of 
France. 

He was born at Dijon, and, when a 
child, displayed a taste and love for the art 
in which he was afterwards to excel. In 
1812 he obtained the grand prize of sculp- 
ture at Rome, and his talent was remarked 
and fostered by Napoleon, to whose cause 
Rude was devotedly attached. The Re- 
storation was consequently a period of 
obscurity for him, and it was not until the 
Revolution of 1830 that the period of his 
fame actually began. In 1833 his exqui- 
site statue of the Neapolitan Fisherman 
was rewarded with the cross of the Legion 
of Honour. He was the principal artist 
employed in 1836, by M. Thiers, to deco- 
rate the Arc de Triomphe de |’ Etoile ; and 
his grand performance on that edifice, re- 
presenting the departure of the republican 
armies to defend the soil of France in 1795, 
has proved a constant theme of admiration. 
The Grand Jury of the Exposition Uni- 
verselle had lately assigned him a grande 
médaille d’honneur. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


_ Yan, 14, 1855. In his 42d year, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wright, M.A. and LL.D. He was born at Bon- 
ner’s hall, Bethnal Green, in 1813, and educated 
at Trinity college, Dublin. He was the author of 
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“Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope. 1831.” 8vo. 
and also published Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneutics, 
translated from the German, with Notes, 8vo. ; 
numerous articles in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia ; 
an edition of Bishop Wilson on the Lord’s Supper 
and Sacra Privata, with notes, 2 vols. 12mo.; and 
“ The Doctrine of the Real Presence as set forth 
in the works of Divines of the English Church, 
since the Reformation,” in two parts. 1855. 8vo. 
He married, at Cape Town, Miss Adelaide Eliza- 
beth Ford, now his widow, and mistress of the 
national school at Hutton, near Brentwood; and 
has left one son, who is a clerk in the Bank of 
England. [In our Magazine for April last, p. 435, 
two lines will be found at the foot of the first 
column, which should be erased.] 

pril29. At Nengone, one of the Loyalty 
Islands, in the Pacific, where he had been located 
as a Missionary by the Bishop of New Zealand, and 
had experienced many touching proofs of grateful 
Christian love from the simple natives, aged 30, 
the Rev. William Nihill, eldest son of the Rey. 
Daniel Nihill, Rector of Fitz, Salop. 

Oct. 18. Aged 72, the Rev. Pattinson Watman, 
Vicar of Barnby upon Don, Yorksh. (1841.) He 
was of Queen’s coll. Oxford, B.A. 1808, M.A. 1817. 

Nov. 24. Aged 49, the Rev. James Allan Har- 
rison, only remaining child of Capt. James Har- 
rison, of Leamington. He was of St. Mary hall, 
Oxford, B.A. 1830, M.A, 1831. 

Dec, 4. At Cheltenham, aged 70, the Rev. 
James Cazalet, formerly of Halsted Place, Kent. 
He was of ‘Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1808, 
M.A. 1811. 

Dec. 10. At Sparsholt House, Berks, aged 81, 
the Rev. John Nelson, D.D. a Canon of Heytesbury, 
Dean Rural, and Rector of Peterstone super Ely 
(1814), co. Glamorgan. He was formerly a Fel- 

,low on the old foundation of Qucen’s college, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 1798, M.A. 1802, 
B. and D.D. 1848. 

Dec. 29, In Dublin, the Rev. W. Sheppard, 
B.A. Vicar of Kilgefin, dioc. Elphin. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Rev. Joseph 
~~ Rector of Edmondbyers, co. Durham 
(1887). 

Dec. 31. At his parsonage, aged 44, the Rev. 
John Francis, Perp. Curate of St. Giles in the 
Wood, Great Torrington, Devon. He was of 
Worcester college, Oxford, B.A. 1833. 

At Hastings, the Rev. Arthur Leapingwell, Rec- 
tor of Aunsby (1836) and Vicar of Haydor (1836), 
Lincolnshire. He was of St. Peter’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1826. 

Jan.1. At Winterfold, Wore. aged 81, the Rey. 
Thomas Harward. He was of Worcester college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800. 

Jan. 2. At Wistow, co. Huntingdon, aged 80, 
the Rey. Samuel Cooper, Rector of Wood Walton 
(1828) and Perp. Curate of Upwood (1800) in that 
county. He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802. 

Jan, 12. At Barnstaple, aged 65, the Rev. 
Henry Usher Matthews. He was of Lincoln coll. 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1816, and also 
of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

Jan, 14, At Bromsberrow, Glouc. aged 69, the 
Rev. Charles Hill, Rector of that parish and of 
Madresfield, Wore. (1832). He was of Jesus coll. 
Cambridge, B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812, 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June... In the wreck of the St. Abb’s India- 
man, on Juan-de-Nova Reef, whilst on his passage 
to join the Indian Navy as cadet, aged 16, Mr. 
Burford-Hunter, second son of Captain Hawes, 
R.N. superintendent at Portpatrick. 

June 26. At Nelson, New Zealand, aged 52, 
Samuel Stephens, esq. late of Bridport, justice of 
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the peace, and a member of the Legislative 
Council. 

July 20. At Newhaven Knysna, Cape of Good 
Hope, Fanny-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Dr. An- 
drews, eldest dau. of the late Rey. William Hard- 
wicke, of Outwell, Camb. 

Aug.5. In Tasmania, aged 43, G. E. Adams, 
esq. eldest son of the late T. Adams, esq. Mathe- 
matical Master of Blundell’s Grammar School, 
Exeter. 

Aug. 26. On his passage from India, Lieut. 
Alexander Thomas Alexander, 3d Madras Fur. 
Regt. youngest son of the late Capt. Thomas Alex- 
ander, R.N. C.B. 

Sept. 10. at Armadale, N.S. Wales, where he 
had gone for the benefit of his health, Henry But- 
ler Fellowes, esq. magistrate, and Commissioner of 
Crown Lands for the district of New England, 
third son of Sir James Fellowes, Bart. 

Sept. 29. Onhis voyage from Adelaide to Eng- 
land, aged 32, Joseph Carpenter Bombas, M.D. 

Oct.5. At Penang, Mrs. Collins S. O’Reilly, 
wife of Henry Alfred Peyton, esq. 29th Madras N.1. 

Oct. 25. At St. Martin’s, Perth, in her 77th 
year, the widow of William Macdonald, of St. Mar- 
tin’s and Garth, co. Perth, and daughter of Sir 
William Millar, Bart. of Glenlee, formerly one of 
the senators of the College of Justice under the 
title of Lord Glenlee. 

Nov. 5. At Shangia, on board H.M.S. Barra- 
couta, aged 44, Frederick Charles Dusautoy, esq. 
Paymaster R.N. 

Nov. 7. At Malta, John Rotton, Capt. 36th Regt. 

Nov. 20. At Bombay, aged 37, R. J. Russell, 
esq. M.D. Bombay Army. 

Nov. 23. At Lahorn, by a fall from his horse, 
Lieut. Alexander Ramsay, late of 57th Regt. N.1. 
eldest son of the late Col. Michael Ramsay, 
H.E.LC.S. 

Nov. 24. 
late Capt. in H.M.’s 54th Foot. 

Nov. 25. At Morpeth, aged 44, Robert Haw- 
den, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Plumstead-common, Frederick 
Cornwall Jackson, esq. 

Nov. 29. In camp before Sebastopol, aged 17, 
Edward Prichard Marshall, esq. Lieut. R. Art. 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Marshall, 
Mil. Secretary to the Earl of Chatham and Sir 
George Don, in Gibraltar. 

Nov. 30. In Orsett-terrace, Hyde-park, Cathe- 
rine, wife of Herbert C. Blackburn, esq. 

Dec.1. At Toronto, Eliza, dau. of the late Hon. 
William Dummer Powell, chief justice of Upper 
Canada. 

Dec.2. At Torquay, Arthur Forbes, esq. one of 
the town clerks of Glasgow. 

At Guernsey, aged 29, Thos. Hutchesson, esq. 

Dec. 3. Dr. Carew, Archbishop of Bengal, for- 
merly Professor of Divinity at Maynooth, and de- 
scribed as “ one of the brightest ornaments in the 
Roman Catholic Episcopacy of India.” 

At Hammersmith, aged 75, Elizabeth, relict of 
Capt. Thomas Eminson, 16th Light Dragoons, late 
of Long Benington, Linc. 

At Charlemont Fort, Ireland, Betsy, wife of 
Gordon Thomson, esq. Ordnance storekeeper. 

Dec.4. At Jersey, Harriet-Elizabeth-Sarah, 
wife of Francis Crossley Colquhoun, esq. D. 
Commissary-gen. eldest dau. of the Hon. 83 
R. Goodman, of Prince Edward’s Island. 

At Trinity "College, Cambridge, aged 20, George 
Augustus Robertson Eliott, youngest son of Daniel 
Eliott, esq. member of the Legislative Council 
Calcutta. 

At Fort George, aged 65, Thomas Gordon, esq. 
of Park, Banffshire, Lieut.-Col. commanding the 
76th (Inverness, Banff, &c.) Highland Light 
Inf. Militia 

In Stockwell, aged 67, Thomas Reeve, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Toronto, Canada West, aged 26, 
Sophie, wife of F. W. Wallace Ramson, esq. and 
youngest dau. of the late William Torrance, esq. 
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Aged 36, John Arthur Skurray, esq.” 


[ Feb. 


At Brighton, aged 65, Catherine-Sarah, widow 
of the Rev. George Sivewright, and sister of Wil- 
liam Ormsby Gore, esq. M.P. for North Shrop- 
shire. She was the younger dau. of William 
Gore, esy. M.P. for co. Leitrim, by Frances-Jane- 
Gorges, only dau. and heir of Ralph Gore, esq. of 
Barrowmount, M.P. for co. Kilkenny, and widow 
of Sir Haydocke Evans Morres, Bart. 

At the French Rocks, Madras, aged 26, Sidney 
French Turner, Lieut. 39th M.N.I. youngest son 
of John H. Turner, esq. of Brighton. 

Dec.6. In Bath, aged 58, Thos. Boultbee, esq. 

At Stratford, Essex, aged 55, Helena, relict of 
Francis Catterton, esq. 

At Coventry, aged 26, Joseph Howe, esq. 

At Blagdon, Som. aged 84, Sarah, relict of 
James Tate, esq. 

Dec.7. Aged 67, Miss Carter, thirty-three years 
proprietress of the library, Worthing. 

In St. John’s-wood, aged 20, Richard, only son 
of the late Capt. Augustus Vere Drury, R.N. by 
Maria, dau. of Capt. Smyth, and niece to Sir Wil- 
liam Smyth, Bart. of Hill Hall. He was heir to 
his uncle the late George Vandeput Drury, esq. 
of Shotover, co. Oxford. 

At Dorchester, aged 82, Betsy, relict of the Rev. 
George Wood, Rector of the Holy Trinity, Dor- 
chester. 

Dec,8. At Paris, Eleanor, youngest dau. of 
William Wakeling Boreham, esq. of Haverhill, 
Suffolk 

Aged 69, Mary Jeans, relict of John Chambers, 
esq. of the Close, Norwick. 

At Kamiesch, of cholera, Henry-Season, young- 
est son of the late Charles Champion, Comm. R.N. 

In Hamilton-terr. St. John’s-wood, aged 55, 
Thomas Robert Clarke, esq. late of the H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged 87, Mary, widow of John Keith, esq. of 
North Brixton. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 27, Sophia-Isabella, 
dau. of late Harvey G. P. Tuckett, esq. formerly 
of 11th Dragoons. 

Dec.9. At Oakham, Rutland, aged 72, Ann, 
widow of John Bernard, esq. and sister of the late 
Benjamin Sorsbie, esq. of Newcastle. 

At Ely, Frederick C. H. Coventry, esq. eldest 
son of the late T. D. Coventry, esq. 

At Balaklava, of a wound received accidentally, 
aged 19, Adrian William Fraser, Capt. 63d Regt. 
son of the late Col. Fraser, Balmackewen, Kin- 
cardineshire. 

At the house of his son-in-law the Rev. E. S. 
Pryce, Gravesend, aged 85, William Heath, esq. 
formerly of Cambridge-heath, Hackney. 

In Seymour-pl. Euston-sq. aged 27, William 
Hoseason Smith, esq. 

In Dublin, at the residence of the Rev. James 
Milligan her son-in-law, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Collier Ward, esq. formerly of Lechlade, Glouc. 
latterly of Hounslow. 

Dec.10. At Beccles, aged 79, John Day, esq. 

At Wadhurst, Sussex, aged 8, Augusta-Anne, 
eldest child of the Rev. John Foley, Vicar of Wad- 
hurst. On the 17th inst. at the same place, aged 5, 
Cecilia, third surviving dau.; also, on the same 
day, aged 4, Caroline-Martha, his last surviving 
daughter. 

At Leghorn, James Irving, esq. of Lronshore 
and Hartfield Estates, Jamaica. 

At Southmolton, aged 70, William Longworth, 
esq. of Summerville, Wore. and Glynwood, co. 
Westmeath, youngest and last surviving son of 
the late Francis Longworth, esq. of Cragan Castle, 
in the same county. 

Aged 70, Mrs. Nightingale, Park Village East, 
Regent’s-park. 

At the Western Bank of Scotland, Saltcoats, 
W. B. Orr, esq. writer and banker. 

In the Seven Sisters’-road, Holloway, John Par- 
kinson, esq. formerly of Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. 

At Grove-end-road, St. John’s-wood, Caroline- 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of Archibald Sconce, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service. 

In Torrington-sq. John Stevens, esq. of Lime-st. 
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At Mehidpore, Central India, George Tranter, 
esq. M.D. for many years Surgeon to the United 
Malwa Contingent. 

At Eastgrinstead, aged 86, Susannah, relict of 
Samuel Wickens, esq. of Rotherfield. 

Dec. 11. At Cheddar, Somerset, aged 62, Santuel 
Birch, esq. 

At Wisbech, aged 68, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
William Dalby, Wesleyan Minister. 

At Balaklava, from wounds received at the ex- 
plosion of the French siege-train, Sebastopol, aged 
18, Lieut. J. W. J. Dawson, R.Art. eldest son of 
J. W. J. Dawson, esq. Bedford-sq. 

In Stockwell, aged 61, Frederick Grindon, esq. 
eldest son of the late Dr. Grindon, of Olney, Bucks. 

At Danbury, aged 91, William Hilton, esq. 

Matilda, wife of Thos. Jex, esq. Ist Life Guards, 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas B. 
Hodgson, of Isham, Northamptonshire. 

At Leicester, aged 66, John Nedham, esq. 

At Hull, aged 76, Abigail, widow of John Ward, 
esq. of Pocklington. 

Dec. 12. At Bognor, Gabriel Carr, esq. of West 
Brompton. 

At Edinburgh, Walter Dickson, esq. W.S. 

At his sister’s, Mrs. Chevallier, Southtown, Yar- 
mouth, aged 72, Fuller Farr, esq. 

At Teignmouth, aged 69, Fanny-Bedford, widow 
of Calmady-Pollexfen Hamlyn, esq. of Leawood 
and Paschoe. She was the only dau. of Richard 
Cross, esq. of Dewyaris, near Exeter, was married 
in 1805, and left a widow in 1846, having had issue 
one son and twodaughters. 

At York, aged 97, Mary, relict of the Rev. Daniel 
Isaac, Wesleyan minister. 

At Cheltenham, Henry Bayley Taylor, esq. sur- 
geon, formerly of Clare, Suffolk. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 74, Maria-Matilda, relict 
of Thomas Tilson, esq. of Brixton-hill, and of 
Coleman-st. 

Dec. 13. At Southport, aged 88, the widow of 
the Rev. Wm. Alexander, of Church Town, Lanc. 

Aged 58, Anne, eldest surviving dau, of Charles 
Bowring, esq. of Larkbeare, Exeter. 

At the Manor-house, Bishopstoke, Anne, widow 
of Henry Connor, esq. of Gayfield, dau. of Henry 
Ralph Standish, esq. of Bay Mount, co. Dublin. 

At Torquay, aged 22, lierbert-Stewart, fifth son 
of William Dickins, esq. of Cherington, Warw. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 67, Henry Kent 
Fowler, esq. late of Lloyd’s. 

At Roche Court, Hants, aged 67, Frances, relict 
of Sir James Whalley Smythe Gardiner, Bart. 
She was the second dau. of Oswald Mosley, esq. 
and sister to Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. She was 
married in 1807 and left a widow in 1851, having 
had issue Sir John W. 8S. Gardiner, the present 
Baronet, and several other children. 

Aged 60, James Martin Knight, esq. of Wal- 
worth, and Gracechurch-st. 

At the residence of her nephew Sir Thomas 
Dyer, Bart. aged 99, Harriet, relict of the Rev. 
Joseph Griffith, Rector of Turvey, Beds, and of 
Brompton Hall, Middlesex, dau. of Simon Halli- 
day, of Westcombe Park, Kent, esq. and Jane, 
dau. of John Bythesea, esq. of Wick-house, Wilts. 

At Bovey Tracy, aged 75, Thomas Orchard, esq. 
late of Hennock, Devon. 

At Kingsland, aged 80, Mary, widow of Major 
Rawlins, of the Rifles, late of the 42nd Regt. 

At York, aged 63, Charity, relict of Charles 
Seymour, esq. of Bishop Wilton, surgeon. 

At Brighton, aged 64, Charles Shirley,esq. of Mid- 
hurst. He was the third son of Evelyn Shirley, esq. 
of Eatington, co. Warwick, by Phillis-Byam, dau. 
of Charlton Wollaston, esq.,and brother to the pre- 
sent Evelyn John Shirley, esq. of Eatington. He 
was formerly a Captain in the 2d Regiment of 
Foot Guards, and recently chairman of the Mid- 
hurst bench of magistrates. He married in 1819 
Anne-Charlotte, second daughter of the late Hon. 
and Rev. George Bridgeman, fifth son of Henry 
second Lord Bradford ; but by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had noissue. His body was interred 
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in the new burial-ground at Midhurst, attended 
by his four brothers, and other relatives. 

Dec. 14, At Walmer, aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brooke. 

At Holloway, aged 23, Thomas-Augustus-Sadler, 
second son of T. E. Clack, esq. War Department. 

At West-hill Lodge, Budleigh Salterton, Devon, 
aged 73, James Elliott, esq. 

In Stanhope-st. Hyde Park-gardens, aged 3, 
John-Penrose, son of the Rey. Baden Powell. 

At Southampton, aged 88, John Rich, esq. late 
of Upton-house, Nursling. 

At Stratford, Essex, aged 41, John Wilkinson, 
esq. son of the late John Wilkinson, esq. Thick- 
thorn, Warw. 

In Bath, aged 84, Louisa-Mary-Ann, widow of 
Adm. Isaac Wolley, and dau. of the late Sir Mor- 
daunt Martin, Bart. of Burnham, Norfolk. 

Dec. 15. At Yenikale, Crimea, aged 24, Robert 
Boxall, esq. Surgeon Turkish Contingent, of Guild- 
ford, Surrey, and late House Surgeon at the Uni- 
versity College Hospital, London. 

In camp before Sebastopol, aged 18, Lieut. Basil 
Henry Browne, 77th Regt. younger son of the 
Rector of Toft and Newton, Linc. 

At Exeter, aged 46, Charlotte-Juliana-Jane, wife 
of James Wentworth Buller, esq. of Downes. She 
was the third dau. of the late Lord Henry Moly- 
neux Howard, by Elizabeth, third dau. of Edward 
Long, esq. Chief Judge of the Vice-Admiralty 
Court, Jamaica, and was married in 1831. 

At Worthing, Capt. Richard Burford, late of the 
Queen’s Royals, and for many years Adjutant of 
the Queen’s Own Light Infantry Militia. 

At Harryville, Ballymena, co. Antrim, Henrietta, 
widow of the Rey. Mark Cassidi, late Chancellor 
of Kilfenora and Incumbent of Newtonards, co. 

wn, 

At Asnieres, near Paris, aged 71, Julia, dau. of 
the late Sir George Cooke, Bart. of Wheatley, near 
Doncaster. 

Drowned in the river Medway, aged 20, Morton 
Edward Eden, Ensign in the H.E.1.C.’s Engineers, 
second surviving son of the Hon. and Rev. Wm. 
Eden, Rector of Bishopsbourne, and Lady Grey 
de Ruthyn; Ensign neas R. R. Macdonnell, 
E. I. Co.’s Engineers ; George Battine, Ensign in 
the E. I. Co.’s Engineers, and James, his brother, 
appointed to the Bengal Cavalry, aged 21 and 18, 
third and fourth sons of the late Major-General 
Battine, C.B. Their boat appears to have been 
driven on a bank near Kit’s Hole during a fog, and 
it was many days before their bodies were found. 

At Fisherton House Asylum, near Salisbury, 
aged 73, John Edgar, esq. 

At Tulse-hill, aged 85, Ann, wife of Arthur 
Hunt, esq. late of Greenhithe, and formerly of 
Dartmouth. 

At Southmolton, aged 73, Wm. Longworthy, esq. 

At Leith, aged 80, James Miller, esq. 

At Waltham Abbey, aged 75, John Parnell, esq. 
a Magistrate for Essex. 

At Bicester, aged 60, Theodore Ann, relict of 
Rev. Aubrey Charles Price, Vicar of Chesterton, 
and only sister of William Hewitt, esq. of Bad- 
bury-hill, near Swindon. 

At Hemel Hempstead, Thomas J. R. Smith, 
youngest son of the late Hugh Smith, esq. 

At Shaldon, Devon, Emily-Jane, fourth dau. of 
James Warley Smith, esq. 

In London, aged 34, James Edmund Window, 
esq. late of Balham. 

Dec. 16. At Kingston Lacy, Dorset, aged 22, 
Octavia-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Right 
Hon. George Bankes, M.P. 

Aged 78, Joseph Davy, esq. of Heavitree, 
Exeter. 

At Sheepwash, aged 88, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. 
Charles Guest. Mrs. Guest was descended from 
the ancient, but now extinct, family of Bound, 
who for many generations were persons of conse- 
quence in the North of Devon, and nearly related 
to the Vowlers, of Parnacote, near Holsworthy, 
and the Kingdons of Great Torrington. 
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In St. James’s-sq. aged 75, Margaret, wife of 
Hudson Gurney, esq. She was the dau. of Robert 
Barclay, esq. of Ury, M.P. for Kincardineshire, by 
Sarah, dau. of James Allardice, of Allardice, and 
heiress of kin to the Earls of Airth and Monteith. 
She was married in 1809, but had no children. 

At Haye, near Callington, aged 29, Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late John Haye, esq. 

At Paris, Julia, wife of Frederick Hennessey, 
esq. of Cognac, and youngest dau. of Frederick 
Perkins, esq. of Chipstead Place, Kent. 

At Edinburgh, aged 69, Capt. Francis Irvine, 
Bengal Nat. Inf. youngest son of the late Alex- 
ander Irvine, esq. of Drum, Aberdeenshire. 

At Farnham, aged 26, at the house of his friend 
Mr. Drinkwater, Mr. W. G. Jenkins, surgeon. 

Dec. 16. At Gateacre, near Liverpool, aged Gi, 
Alfred Williams Powles, esq. 

At the residence of his nephew G. B. Turner, 
M.D. Hastings, aged 76, Capt. Rich. Turner, R.M. 

In St. John’s-wood, aged 47, John he esq. 

At Woolwich, Georgina-Mary, wife of Charles 
F. Young, Capt. Royal Art. 

Dec. 17. At Gotton House, ‘Taunton, at an ad- 
vanced age, William Beadon, e8q. the oldest ma- 
gistrate on the Taunton Bench. 

At Brighton, Isabel, the wife of Charles Bon- 
ham, esq. Comm. R.N. 

At Leigh, Essex, aged 42, Christina-Cecilia, 
wife of Comm. William Henry Brand, R.N. 

In Manchester-st. Manchester-sq. Ashley, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Robarts William Elton, late 59th 
Bengal Nat. Inf. 

At Brighton, Mary-Aune, wife of Capt. Georges, 
late 19th Lancers. 

At Barley, near Otley, Yorkshire, aged 67, Wm. 


ill, esq. ‘ 
At Harwich, Francis Freeling Hart, esq. sur- 


geon. 

At Folkestone, aged 19, Richard Alsop, only 
surviving son of Josh. Johnson, esq. of Easing- 
* wold, Yorksh. 

At Rugby, at the house of her daughter Mrs. 

e, aged 79, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Ruddle, esq. 

At Notting-hill, aged 70, Caroline, wife of Col. 
Sissmore. 

In Russell-sq. Harriet, widow of John Tees- 
dale, esq. 

At Great Linford, Bucks, aged 61, wife of Henry 
Andrewes Uthwatt, esq. 

In Brunswick -pl. Lewisham-road, aged 55, Fre- 
derick Warner, esq. late of Cornhill, and Laurence 
Pountney-lane, third son of the late Kilpin 
Warner, esq. of Camberwell-green. 

At Portchester, Hants, John Walter Wilkinson, 
esq. Asst. Comm.-general in the British Army. 
He served in Holland, and throughout the whole 
of the Peninsular campaign, with distinguished 
zeal and ability, and received a medal with three 
clasps. 

In Cambridge-terr. Edgware-road, aged 68, 
David William Witton, esq. of Great St. Helen’s, 
and Belle Vue House, Richmond. 

Dec. 18. At Edinburgh, Alexander Buchanan, 
esq. late 79th Regt. youngest son of the late Tho- 
mas Buchanan, esq. of Powis. 

At Portsmouth, aged 45, George Cronyn, esq. 
second son of the late George Cronyn, esq. of 
Hebron, co. Kilkenny. 

At Campville, near Harbottle, aged 74, Augustus 
Cesar Forster, esq. 

At Southall, aged 88, Ann, relict of Mr. Serjeant 
Vitruvius Lawes, who died in 1836. 

At Linslade, Leighton Buzzard, Robert W. W. 
Miller, esq. R.N. eldest son of the late William 
Miller, esq. Comm. R.N. 

At Dover, aged 17, 
Charles Minet, esq. 

Aged 19, Emily-Bertha, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
H. Pountney, Vicar of St. John’s, Wolverhampton. 

At Exmouth, aged 89, Nicholas Saumarez, esq. 
last surviving brother of the late Admiral Lord de 
Saumarez. 


Sophia-Louisa, dau. of 
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At Rye, Margaret, widow of W. Watson, esq. 
many years a istrate of that town. 

At Cambridge, aged 52, Cordelia, wife of the 
Rey. William Whewell, D.D. Master of Trinity 
College, dau. of the late J. M: , esq. of Leeds, 
and of Hallsteads, Cumberland. 

At Islip House, Northamptonshire, aged 81, 
Ralph Wilson, esq. 

Dec. 19. At the residence of her mother, Ken- 
nington, Louisa-Margaret, wife of Edmund Catt, 
esq. of Brighton. 

At Sunbury, Mary, relict of John Clutton, esq. 
of Southwark, and Rodney-build. New Kent-road. 

At Reading, aged 67, Hariret, widow of Capt. 
Forbes. 

At Rotherby Hall, aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of 
Joseph Hames, esq. 

At Downham-market, Christopher Thomas A. 
Hunter, esq. eldest son of the late Dr. Hunter, of 
Margate, and Fellow of the Royal Coll. of Surgeons. 

At Isleworth, aged 73, Richard Kidd. 

At Efford, near Lymington, aged 70, Laura- 
Augusta-Susannah, dau. of the late E. S. Lomax, 
esq. of Netley-place, Surrey. 

In Canterbury, Harriet, relict of William Mac- 
keson, esq. of Hythe. 

At Chelsea, aged 54, Henry Robert Middleton, 


esq. 

At Myton House, near Warwick, aged 82, Mrs. 
Anne Parker, sister of Admiral Sir William Par- 
ker, Bart. G.C.B. 

At Harefield, Middlesex, aged 82, Miss Partridge. 

In the Cossack Camp, near Kertch, from wounds 
received in the skirmish of the 16th, aged 23, 
Richard Surtees Sherwood, Capt. in the Anglo- 
Turkish Contingent Cavalry, and Lieut. in the 
ist Bombay Lancers. 

At Torquay, aged 41, the Hon. Harriet, wife of 
Charles Woodmass, esq. and seventh dau. of the 
late Lord Erskine. 

Dec, 20. At Lowestoft, aged 84, Mr. Thomas 
Betts Bird. Foranumber of years he was actuary 
to the Savings Bank and collector of taxes. 

At Alderley, Glouc. aged 75, Richard Hale 
Blagden Hale, esq. 

At Peterborough, aged 55, R. J. Head, esq. 

Capt. Aston Knox, 45th Madras Native Inf. 

At Rede Court, near Rochester, aged 64, Col. 
John Simcoe Macaulay, late Royal Eng. 

At Nice, aged 70, John Mercer, esq. of Maid- 
stone, banker. 

Aged 81, John Vick, esy. of Emsworth. 

At Box, Wilts, aged 83, Marcella, widow of Col. 
Watling, late 39th Regt. 

At Sedgefield, aged 72, Sarah, relict of John 
Wheldon, esq. second dau. of the late John Wright, 
esq. solicitor, formerly of Durham, 

Dec, 21. At Portswood Lodge, near South- 
ampton, Caroline, dau. of William Abbott, esq. 

Philip H. 8. Colson, surgeon, of Hackney-road. 

At Fryern, Sussex, aged 72, the Hon. George 
King, uncle to the Earl of Lovelace, He wasa 
yonnger son of Peter sixth Lord King. He married 
Charlotte, dau. of Nathaniel Tredcroft, esq. and by 
that lady, who died in 1853, he has left issue a son 
and a daughter. 

Janet-Hardie, wife of George Levington, esq. 
Rotterdam, and sister of Mrs. J. A, Tabor, Col- 
chester. 

At Barnsbury-park, John Maclean, jun. student 
at New College, St. John’s-wood. 

At Lee, Kent, in her 83d year, Grace-Elizabeth, 
widow of Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale, Bart. 
G.C.B. of Walhampton, Hants. She was the dau. 
and ¢o-heir of Robert Neale, esq. of Shaw House. 
near Melksham, and half-sister to the present Sir 
George Duckett, Bart. She was married in 1795, 
and her husband assumed her name. Lady Bur- 
yard Neale was formerly in constant attendance 
upon the Princess Amelia as Lady of the Bed- 
chamber. She was left a widow in Feb. 1840. 

At Yardley Lodge, Tunbridge, aged 58, George 
Nottidge, esq. late of Bocking, Essex, eldest son of 
George Nottidge, esq. of Castle Hedingham. 
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At Changins, in the Canton de Vaud, Switzer- 
land, Elizabeth-Sophia Comtesse de St. George, 
wife of Le Comte de St. George, and youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Heigham, of Hunston 
Hall, Suffolk. 

In Cleveland-gardens, aged 32, Charlotte, wife 
of Edgar P. Stringer, esq. and dau. of the late 
Miles Stringer, esq. of Effingham Hill, Surrey. 

At Bramford Lodge, aged 69, Robt. Stokes, esq. 

At Brighton, iss a oo Wilbraham, of 
Lowndes-st. Belgravia, and eldest sister of the 
late George Wilbraham, esq. of Delamere House, 
Cheshire. 

Dec. 22. At Ryde, I. W. aged 75, Henrietta, wife 
of Rear-Admiral John Brenton, and sister of the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. 

At Woodford, aged 70, Hannah-Gaskin, eldest 
dau. of the late Abel Chapman, esq. 

At Bury, Alverstoke, Hants, aged 62, Mary-Ann, 
wife of Capt. George Chas. Blake, R.N. and mother 
of the Rev. Vernon Blake, Brampton. 

At the camp, Aldershott, aged 27, Richard 
Bower Booth, Lieut. in the Rifle Brigade, and son 
of John Booth, esq. of Killerby. 

Aged 63, Ann, wife of Thomas Nelson Champ- 
ney, esq. of the Mount, York. 

Aged 11, Walter-Clerk-St. Croix, second son of 
Dr. Cross, New-street, Spring-gardens. 

At Stonehouse, aged 83, Anthony Dickson, esq. 
late Physician-Gen. of the Bengal Army, and J.P. 
for Berwicksh. 

At Devonport, aged 54, 
solicitor. 

In Eaton-terr. aged 76, Mary-Anne, widow of 
John Houlton, esq. of Farley Castle, Somersetsh. 
Colonel of the Somersetshire Militia. She was the 
only dau. and heir of Thomas Ellis, esq. of Rolles- 
ton, Devon; was married in 1799, and left a widow 
in 1839, having had issue five sons and eight 
daughters. 

Aged 17, John-William, only son of the Rev. 
John Jarratt, Vicar of North Cave, Yorkshire. 

At Hampstead, aged 59, William Ruddick, esq. 
Principal Clerk in the Pay Office at the Royal 
Dockyard, Chatham. 

At Shacklewell, aged 80, William Wood, esq. 

Dec. 23. Aged 58, Richard Cremer, esq. sur- 
geon, of Chelmsford. 

At Walmer, aged 17, Lieut. Henry R. Cromartie, 
3ist Regt. 

At Burland-hall, Cheshire, aged 83, Joseph 
Dutton, esq. He married Miss Cawley, of Swand- 
ley, and has left several children. 

At Portswood, near Southampton, Miss Dora 
Headlam, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Head- 
lam, esq. of Liverpool 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Innes, relict of Wm. Innes, 
esq. Writer to the Signet. 

At Islington, aged 63, Mr. James Lloyd, for- 
merly for 20 years in the service of the Bank of 
England. He was the projector of a public park 
for the borough of Finsbury, and the failure of his 
efforts (in consequence of a change of Ministry, 
when on the eve of its being proposed in Parlia- 
ment by the government of Lord John Russell,) 
broke down his constitution, and embittered his 
latter days. 

At Croydon, aged 72, James Messenger, esq. late 
of the Pelican Life Office. 

At Wickham Market, Suffolk, aged 23, Eliza- 
beth-Catherine, dau. of William Muriel, esq. 

At Notting-hill, aged 94, Mrs. Rowland, for- 
merly of Shirley, near Southampton, widow of 
Hugh Rowland, esq. 

At Hallaton Manor House, Leic. aged 63, Thos. 
Vowe, esq. 

Aged 85, Major Sir William Wynn, governor of 
Sandown Fort, Isle of Wight. 

Dec. 24. At the Barracks, Cork, aged 29, John 
Beasley, esq. B.A. of St. John’s ‘colhage, Camb. 
Capt. South Lincoln Militia, second son of Capt. 
a of —* Line. and Folkestone. 

Vicarage, South Newington, the wife of 
Ss. over, esq. of East Dereham, Norfolk. 


James Gilbard, esq. 
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At Rhyl, Wm. Jones, esq. of Spring-hill, Walsall. 

Aged 18, Hamilton-Clementi, third son of the 
Rev. John Smith, Head Master of the Mercers’ 
School, London. 

Aged 80, Elizabeth, widow of Major-Gen. Ed- 
ward Walker. 

At Poplar, aged 58, Thomas Wardell, esq. 

Dec, 25. At the vicarage, Stoke Prior, aged 14, 
Harry-Fortescue, second son of the Rev. Harcourt 
Aldham 

At Hadley, Middlesex, aged 76, William Poole 
Attfield, esq. 

Aged ‘34, Charlotte-Selina, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Barton, Rector of St. Ann’s, 
Sutton Bonnington, Notts. 

At Ifield, near Gravesend, aged 54, Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles A. Becket, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 50, Colson Bernard, esq. 

Aged 75, William Blakesley, esq.of Lombard-st. 

At Lyndon, Rutland, at the house of his niece 
Mrs. Palmer, Leonard, youngest son of the late 
Daniel Bullivant, esq. of Sproxton, Leic. 

Aged 71, William John Chetwynd, esq. late 
Capt. 52nd. Regt. 

At Ventnor, I.W., Anne-Fetherstone, wife of 
Charles Coles, esq. of Great Tower-st. and Wimble- 
don-common. 

At Whitley, aged 78, Joseph Harrison wy any 

At Sudbury, Suffolk, aged 91, Mrs. Ann frey. 

At Brighton, aged 61, Francis Tipping Hall, esq. 

At the Retreat, aged 33, Alexander Edward 
Kelso Hamilton, esq. 

At Ryde, I. W., Eleanor dowager Lady Leeds, 
widow of Sir George William Leeds, Bart. She was 
the 2d dau. of the late Owsley Rowley, esq. of 
Priory-hill, Hunts. became the second wife of Sir 
Geo. W. Leeds in 1819, and was left his widow in 
1838, having had issue a son, Augustus Frede- 
rick, born 1820. 

At the residence of his son, Sonthampton, aged 
74, John Rubie, esq. 

At Colchester, aged 78, Mr. John Taylor, for- 
merly alderman and justice of the peace in the old 
corporation of Colchester. 

In Pimlico, Frances-Mary, widow of D. A. Com- 
missary-gen. Henry James Thynne. 

At Ramsgate, Rupert H. Warre, esq. only son 
of the late Thomas Warre, esq 

Aged 24, Harriet, third ‘cn “of Charles Wilkin, 
esq. of Tolieshunt Knights’. 

Aged 78, Thomas Winnall, esq. of Eccleswall- 
court, near Ross, Herefordsh 

Dec. 26. At Bridstow, mear Ross, aged 82, 
Frances-Louisa, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Alexander 
Adams, of Holyland, Pemb. 

At Hundhill Hall, Yorkshire, aged 75, Miss 
Frances Augusta Bland. 

At Camberwell, aged 82, Elizabeth-Savage, 
relict af the Rev. James Blenkarne. 

At Bath, Miss Mary Bowes, dau. of the Countess 
of Strathmore and Col. Bowes. 

At Brighton, aged 61, Elizabeth, widow of 
Capt. Charles George Digby, R.N. and only dau. 
of the late Sir John Benn Walsh, Bart. by Marga- 
ret, dau. of John Fowke, esq. She was married 
in 1821, and left a widow in 1829, having had 
issue John-Almerus, of the 12th Lancers. 

At Market Harborough, aged 58, James Ley 
Douglass, esq. solicitor. 

At York, aged 80, John Heeles, esq. 

At Tiverton, aged 12, Catherine-Elizabeth-Hel- 
lings, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Daniel 
Lloyd, Rector of Clare Portion, in that parish. 

At Leamington, aged 73, Col. James John 
Preston, Bombay European Regt. 

Aged 79, John Taylor, esq. of Burnham, Lin- 
colnsh. and formerly of Salton, Yorksh. 

At Hersham, aged 72, Ann-Knightley, wife of 
George Westmacott, esq. 

At Helmsley Lodge, near York, aged 75, Mary- 
Ann, relict of Eugene Thomas Whittell, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest dan. = the be Fon Joshua Field, 

esq. of Heaton Hall, near B 
"Ses. 27. At Seaford, aged 60," Thos. Wm. Cham- 
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bers, esq. for thirty years one of the magistrates 
of that town and port. 

At Baldersdale, aged 80, John Kipling, esq. 

At Marlborough, Mr. John Pike, solicitor. 

At Hexham, aged 58, John Taylor, esq. solicitor. 

At Stoke, aged 83, William Beane Trego, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Copdock, Sarah, eldest dau. of James 
Josselyn, esq. of Copdock house. 

At Brighton, aged 78, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Leifchild. 

At Islington, aged 80, Mr. Robert M‘Culloch, 
seventh son of the late David M‘Culloch, esq. of 
Ardwall, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Dec. 29. At Hinckley, aged 69, Ann, daughter 
of the late Matthew Argent, esq. 

At Missenden Abbey, Bucks, George Carring- 


ton, esq. 

At Heavitree, Trace-Elliott, eldest dau. of the 
late Mr. Christophers, of New Broad-st. mer- 
chant. 

In Jersey, aged 86, Mrs. Sarah Cox, last sur- 
viving sister of the late John Porter, esq. of Fish 
Hall, Hadlow, Kent. 

At Portsmouth, aged 57, Eleanora, wife of Col. 
John Eyre, commanding the Royal Artillery at 
Portsmouth. 

At Edinburgh, Edward Fraser, esq. Advocate, 
late Sheriff-Substitute of Sutherlandshire. 

At Sandwich, in her 100th year, Mrs. Games. 

In Upper Bedford- -pl. aged 34, Mary-Jane, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Richard Garth, cf Farnham. 

At Clapham-common, aged él, Miss Mary Man- 
ning Hardy, late of Highbury-park, eldest dau. of 
the late James Richard Hardy, esq. of Peckham- 
road, Surrey. 

At Carlisle, aged 66, Frances, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. James Livingston, late of Bombay Native Inf. 
and dau. of the late Sir Harford Jones Brydges, 
Bart. of Boultibrooke, Radnorshire. 

Aged 73, John Sparkes Lowe, esq. of the Cross 
House, Ixworth, Suffolk. 

‘Aged 33, Capt. Edmond Nagle Therry Ross 

O’Conor, 6lst Bengal N. Inf. and son of the late 
Rear-Adm. Sir Richard O’Conor, K.C.H. 

At Leintwardine, Salop, aged 73, William Rad- 
clyffe, esq. of Edgbaston. 

At Croft-y-Bulle, near Monmouth, John Chas. 
Segrave, esq. 4th Foot. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 56, James Campbell 
Smart, esq. surgeon. 

At Madrid, the Duke of Sotomayor, formerly 
Ambassador at London and Paris: he committed 
suicide. 

At Gravesend, aged “60, Thomas Towns, esq. late 
of Oxford-street. 

Dec. 30. At Didlington Park, Norfolk, aged 54, 
W. G. T. Tyssen Amherst, esq. 

At Stonehouse, Devon, aged 71, Paymaster John 
Paye Bailey (1807). He was midshipman of the 
Africa, at Trafalgar, and wounded ; purser of the 
Neréide at the capture of the French frigate 
Caroline in St. Paul’s Bay, Island of Bourbon, and 
at the capture of la Belle Poule; served on shore 
at the destruction of the batteries in the Gironde ; 
and was naval commissary in the operations 
against New Orleans, &c. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Miss Mary Sophia Bury. 

At Torpoint, aged 15, Letitia-Ellen, third daugh- 
ter of J. Couch, esq. Also, Dec. "31, aged 24, 
Martha-Eardley, his eldest daughter. 

At Ely, aged 58, Charles Crudgington, esq. 

At Stansted College, near Havant, aged 80, Mr. 
Wm. Dorrington, late Member of the Stock Ex- 
change, London. The deceased was one of the 
first to enter the college at its institution. 

At Newnham Crofts, Cambridge, Mrs. Sophia 
Finch, of Bromley College, Kent, widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Finch, M.A. Vicar of Barrington and 
Hauxton, Camb. 

At Exeter, aged 98, Mrs. Gill, grandmother of 
the Rev. William Gill, Rarotonga, South Sea Is- 
lands ; and on the 6th Jan. in Clapton-sq. London, 
aged 63, Sarah, wife of Mr. R. Devonshire, and 
mother of Mrs. William Gill, Rarotonga. 
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At Sunbury-common, Middlesex, aged 60, Wm. 
Haywood, esq. late of Newington-green. 

At Hammersmith, Robert Kirkpatrick, esq. so- 
licitor, late of Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 

At Beaby, co. Meath, aged 75, Henrietta, relict 
of Admiral James Macnamara. She was the dau. 
of Edward King, esq. of Askham-hall ; was mar- 
ried first, in 1805, to Lieut.-Col the Hon. George 
Carleton, who was killed at the storming of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom in 1814, leaving issue Guy now Lord 
Dorchester, and three daughters. 

At Kilkee, a watering-place on the coast of 
Clare, Lieut.-Col. Hampden Pepper, of the Bengal 
army, brother to Theobald Pepper, esq. of Lisse- 
nisky House, near Nenagh, and Miss Smithwick, 
dau. of Peter Smithwick, esq. of Shanbally, co. 
Tipperary, and granddaughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Gabbett, D.D. They were a couple en- 
gaged in marriage. When visiting the Puftinghole 
table-rock, to admire the effects of an Atlantic 
storm, they were sucked in by the retreating waves. 

At Truro, aged 50, Jane-Augusta, relict of Ben- 
jamin Lee Roberts, esq. formerly of Bath. 

At Washington, aged 61, Joseph Robson, esq. 
an Alderman of Gateshead, and Mayor of that 
town in 1851. 

Aged 26, Margaret-Glendinning, dau. of the late 
Joseph Ross, esq. of Halifax, and cousin of John 
Ross Coulthart, esq. of Ashton-under-Lyne, Lan- 
caster, banker, and of Alexander Glendinning, 
esq. of Sevenoaks, Kent, high sheriff of that county 
in 1854, 

Aged 32, Henry-Roger, only son of Roger Henry 
Smithe, esq. of Eastling, Faversham. 

At Exmouth, aged 28, Thos. Martyn Wills, esq. 

Dec. 31. At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
aged 40, Martha, wife of the Rev. G. Casson, 
Rector of Wold, Northamptonshire. 

In Connaught-terr. Hyde-park, aged 74, Tho- 
mas Henshaw, esq. 

At Battersea, aged 63, John Hunt, esq. of the 
firm of Keeling and Hunt, Monument-yard. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 86, William Lewis, esq. 
formerly Capt. in the Hertford Militia, and Gen- 
tleman Usher to George III. George IV. William 
IV. and to Her present Majesty. 

At Dartmouth, at the residence of her dau. Mrs. 
Toswill, Warfleet, aged 73, Mrs. Lutwyche. 

In Victoria-grove, New Brompton, Henry Man- 
nington Morgan, esq. 

At Royston, aged 69, Miss Ann Parry, dau. of 

the Rev. Wm. Parry, formerly Tutor of Wymonily 
College. 
Sarah, wife of Colonel Tempest, of Tong Hall, 
Yorkshire, and Aughton, Lancashire. She was 
the second dau. of the Rev. Wm. Plumbe, Rector 
of Aughton, 

Lately. At Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, R. Bed- 
does, esq. an alderman of the borough. 

In Upper Hyde Park-st. aged 75, the Lady 
Catharine Bell, aunt to the Earl of Malmesbury. 
She was the eldest daughter of the first Earl by 
Harriet-Mary, younger daughter of Sir George 
Amyard, Bart. She was born at St. Petersburg 
whilst her father was ambassador in Russia, and 
was named after her godmother, the empress Ca- 
tharine. She was married in 1821 to Lieut.-Col. 
Bell, then Deputy Quartermaster-general at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and now a General in the 


army. 
At Camberwell, aged 84, Ann, relict of H. S 
Caldwell, esq. M.D. 

At Elgin, Major Brodie Campbell. 
queathed 10007. to be invested for the benefit of 


He has be- 


the poor of Ardersier ; 1000/7. for the poor of Arde- 
lach; 5002, for building a school-room and dwell- 
ing-house for the teacher at Fornighty; 250/. to 
be invested for keeping the buildings in repair, or 
making alterations and additions; 25007. to be in- 
vested for a salary to the teacher; and 100/. for 
each of the Ministers of the Established Church in 
the parishes of Ardelach, Ardersier, and Auldearn, 
who are appointed trustees. Among two or three 
minor bequests is an annuity of 20/7. per annum to 
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his only sister, who, in the absence of a will, would 
have been heir-at-law. It is directed that the re- 
mainder of the property (supposed to be worth 
from 50007. to 10,0007.) shall be converted into 
cash, and handed over to the Senatus of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, for the founding of bursaries. 

At Ceylon, Mr. P. J. Ebert, after 53 years’ 
faithful service to the government. From 1807 to 
the time of his death he filled the office of chief 
clerk of the medical department, Ceylon. 

At Rochefort, aged 110, a negro named Georges 
Nelson, a native of the colony of St. Domingo, and 
one of the oldest pensioners of the civil hospice at 
Rochefort. Up to the age of 80 he had served as 
cook in the French navy, and until the age of 102 
he maintained himself by his own exertions, but 
then the loss of his sight drove him to the hospital. 
With the exception of his sight he retained all his 
faculties to the last. 

At the Views, Quendon, Essex, aged 78, Mrs. 
Webb, relict of Wm. Webb, esq. 

Mr. Richard West, formerly coachman to King 
George III. and a well-known respectable stable- 
keeper for many years at Oxford. He was found 
drowned in the river Isis, having been for some 
time in a somewhat unsound state of mind. 

Jan. 4 At Camberwell, aged 75, Charles 
Dorey, e 

At Stee, Northamptonshire, aged 86, William 
Fleyer, esq. 

Mr. Edward Loyd, son of E. Loyd, esq. of Hay- 
field, co. Limerick. He had just returned from 
Australia, and arrived at the Railway station of 
Charleville, on his way home, when in the dark- 
ness of the night he missed his way, fell over a 
steep parapet wall, and was killed on the spot. 

At Berkeley, Glouc. aged 23, Catharine-Maria, 
wife of Octavius Long, esq. youngest dau. of Ed- 
ward Cook, esq. Holton Hall, Stratford St. Mary, 
Suffolk. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. Anne-Frances, third 
dau. of the late Frederick Reade, esq. of Port- 
land-pl. 

At Brighton, aged 19, Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late Henry Westbrook, esq. of Heston, Mid- 
dlesex, step-dau. of W. J. Gardner, esq. Montagu- 
st. Russell-sq. 

In London, aged 70, William Wynne, esq. of 
Itchin Abbas, near Winchester, formerly of 
Paternoster-row, wholesale bookseller, &c. in the 
firm of Messrs. Wynne and Sons. He had long 
since retired from business, and was a member of 
the Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ Company. 

Jan.2. At Ty th, at the resi of her 
son William Sidney Gibson, esq. barrister-at-law, 
and registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy, Eliza, 
widow of Mr. Benjamin Gibson, formerly of Gos- 
port, aud younger dau. of the late Mr. Adam 
Walker, lecturer in natural philosophy, and author 
of many scientific works. 

At Wolsingham, Durham, aged 84, Thomas 
Chapman, esq. 

At Buckfastleigh, Devon, aged 27, John Doug- 

las Cookson, esq. son of the late Dr. William 
Cookson, of Lincoln. 

At Southampton, aged 87, Dorothy, dau. of the 
late Rev. C. Froome. 

At Hollywell Hall, near Durham, aged 64, the 
wife of N. C. Hunter, esq. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. Lieut.-Col. Jackson ; and, 
on the 15th, Mary, his widow. 

At Limerick, Margaret-Leith, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Muller, dau. of Edw. Leigh Pemberton, esq. 

In London, aged 60, Major George Hutton 
Rawlinson, of the Bengal Artillery. 

At Sedgefield, aged 56, Sarah, second dau. of 
the late M. R. Ruddock, esq. 

Jan. 3. At Kelloe, Berwickshire, George Bu- 
chan, esq. of Kelloe. 

In Montague-sq. aged 75, Richard O’Farrell 
Caddell, esq. of Harbourstown, co. Meath. 

At Royston, aged 83, Miss Crispin. 

Aged 63, Robert Henderson, esq. late of Upper 
Charlotte-st. naineten 
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In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 37, John Bethune 
Ross, esq. Advocate. 

At he mange “9a 85, Margaret, widow of Tho- 
mas Trotter, e 

At Theberto House, Suffolk, aged 82, Mrs. 
Wootton. 

Jan. 4. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 82, Ma- 
rianne, widow of Robert Clutterbuck, esqs of Wat- 
ford House, Herts, the Historian of Hertfordshire. 

At Bristol, Humphrey Creswicke, esq. formerly 
of Hanham Court, and a magistrate for co. Glouc. 

At Cheam House, Surrey, the residence of her 
son-in-law George Wilde, esq. Hester, widow of 
Richard Curteis Croughton, esq. of Tenterden, 
dau. of the late Thomas Peel, esq. of Trenant 
Park, Cornwall. 

At Shirley, Hants, aged 70, “Anne-Julia, relict 
of William Charles Daman, esq. of Romsey. 


. At Kensington, aged 70, Elizabeth, Shee of 


Thomas Harrison, esq. E.I. Civil Service. 

At Edinburgh, Lawrence Hislop, esq. late of 
Trelawny and St. James, Jamaica. 

At Pendlebury, near Manchester, Miss Susan 
Lee, sister of David Lee, esq. K.S.G. 

At Brighton, aged 65, William Payne, esq. for- 
merly of I Bond-st. 

Jan.5. Aged 81, Henry-Anne, relict of Col. 
John Dick Burnaby, of Evington, Leic. She was 
the dau. of Sir Thomas Fowke, Knt. Groom of the 
Bedchamber to Henry-Frederick, Duke of Cum- 
berland, by Anne, dau. and coheir of Sir Isaac 
Woolaston, of Lowesby Hall, co. Leic. Bart. She 
received her names from her sponsors the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland; was married in 
1798 to Colonel Burnaby, of the Grenadier Guards 
(third son of the Ven. the Archd of L ), 
who died in 1852. 

At Torquay, aged 72, Captain \ cet Isaac 
Call, late Paymaster H. M.’s isth R.I 

At Pockeridge House, Wilts, John Edridge, 
esq. formerly a councillor and alderman of Bath 3 
and he also filled the civic chair. 

In the Finchley-road, aged 75, James Edward 
Mivart, for more than 40 years proprietor of the 
well-known hotel in Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

At Reading, Mary, relict of George Mordaunt, 
esq. of the E.1.C.’s Home Service. 

Aged 51, John Welch, esq. of Sydenham-hill, 
Kent, and Garlick-hill, London. 

Jan.6. Aged 48, Mary Barnes, wife of John 
Barker, esq. surgeon, Brill. 

At the Oaks, Newport, Monm. aged 55, James 
Birch, esq. of Newport, and Cheddar, Som. 

At St. Mark’s-crescent, Regent’s-park, aged 32, 
Daniel H. Johnson, esq. of Canton, eldest son of 
D. T. Johnson, esq. of Aldermary Churchyard. 

At Exbourne, Sarah-Webber, youngest dau. of 
= late John Webber Payne, esq. of Winkleigh, 

von. 

At Avisford, near Arundel, aged 72, Lady Eli- 
zabeth Louisa Reynell, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Thos. Reynell, Bart. KC.B. She was the fourth 
daughter of George first Marquess of Waterford, 
by Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of Henry 
Monck, esq. of Charleville, by Lady Isabella Ben- 
tinck, second daughter of Henry first Duke of 
Portland. She was married first, in 1816, to Major- 
Gen. Sir Denis Park, K.C.B., &c. who died in 1823 ; 
and secondly, in 1831, to Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Reynell, Bart. K.C.B. who died in 1848. 

At Iffley, near Oxford, aged 79, Richard Spiers, 
esq. father of the late Mayor of Oxford. 

At Liverpool, aged 72, Miriam, relict of Jere- 
miah Woods, esq. of Swilland, near Ipswich, sister 
to the late Charles Keene, esq. Sussex-place, Re- 

nt’s-park. 

At Walton-on-the-Naze, aged 50, Edward Joseph 
Woods, esq. 

Jan.7. At Reading, aged 49, Richd. Bacon, esq. 

At Aldworth Vicarage, Beatrice, wife of the 
Rev. George Bullock, Vicar of Aldworth. 

At the Grove, Ipswich, aged 37, Ellen, wife of 
Dr. Chevallier. 

At Chislett, aged 55, Sydney Collard, esq. 
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At Greetham, near Oakham, aged 63, Matthew 
Laxton, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 60, Anne, widow of the Rev. 
H. F. Lyte, of Berry Head, Brixham, only dau. of 
the Rev. Wm. Maxwell, D.D. of Falkland, co. Mo- 


naghan. 
“kt Snarestone, Leic. aged 31, Harriett, wife of 
the Rev. Spencer Percival Powis. 

Capt. Thomas Sandys, H.C.S. third son of Myles 
Sandys, esq. of Graythwaite Hall, Westmerland. 

In Victoria-st. Westminster, aged 66, Francis 
Skurray, esq. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 84, Mary, widow of 
John South, esq. dau. of the late Laurence Des- 
borough, esq. of Huntingdon. 

At Reading, Eleanor, widow of Edward Whitta- 
ker, esq. late of Deanery Manor House, Bampton, 
Oxfordshire. 

Ann, wife of Henry Wormald, esq. of South- 
Wakefield, second dau. of the late Gervas 

ard, esq. Hurdsfield House, Macclesfield. 

Jan.8. Aged 74, Ruth, wife of John Edmonds, 
esq. the Abbey House, Bradford, Wilts. 

James David Fitzgerald, esq. of Somerset-st. 
Portman-square. 

At Tideford, Cornwall, aged 19, Frances-Ber- 
nard, only child of the Rev. Edward Fanshawe 
Glanville. 

At Kendal, aged 34, Eldred Harrison, esq. solr. 

At Torquay, aged 39, Margaret-Matilda, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir Albert Pell, one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Court of Review, by the Hon. 
Margaret Letitia Matilda St.John, cousin to the 
present Lord St.John. 

In Bath, aged 64, Major Robert Fryer Phillips, 
R. Art. 

At the Grove, Stratford, Essex, aged 75, Richd. 
Staines, esq. surgeon. 

In Connaught-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 79, John 
Thornton, esq. 

Jan.9. At Ashford, aged 70, Mary-Greenbill, 
wife of John Beet, esq. 

At Heavitree, aged 84, Jane, widow of Richard 
Lamer Bisset, esq. 

In Circus-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 76, John 
Jarvis, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 11, Alice-Philadelphia, dau. 
of Sir George Philip Lee, of Bryanston-square. 

At Dover, aged 72, Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. 
George Peché. 

Aged 51, Eliza-Morgan, wife of Mr. Charles 
Robey Rogers, of Winchester, and only dau. of 
Stephen White, esq. of Warminster. 

At Helions Bumpstead, Essex, aged 72, Joseph 
Amos Trollope, esq. formerly of Parliament-st. 
Westminster. 

Jan.10. In Birkenhead, aged 37, James Catto, 
esq. Liverpool. 

At Lymington, aged 48, Sibylla-Jane, wife of 
Charles Fluder, esq. M.D. 

In York-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 88, Mrs. 
Sarah Gower. 

At Exeter, aged 76, Wm. Tapp Jenkins, son of 
the late Alexander Jenkins, author of “* The His- 
tory of Exeter.” 

At Clapham, aged 79, George Key, esq. 

At Clevedon, aged 75, Mrs. Anne Lempriere Col- 
lingwood, relict of the Rev. John Lempriere, D.D. 

At Bishopwearmouth, aged 68, Sarah, widow of 
John Peacock, esq. of Bishopwearmouth, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Reginald Bligh, Rector 
of Romaldkirk. 

At the Dover Union. House, J. W. Sharpe, comic 
singer. He had been wandering about the town 
night and day for three weeks, in a poor and des- 
titute condition, dissipation having produced the 
most emaciated appearance. 

In Nottingham-place, Major Stones, late of the 
13th Light Dragoons. 

At Ramsgate, aged 93, Catherine, relict of Thos. 
Templeman, esq. 

In Montagu-pl. Frances-Ann, widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Francis Wilder, of the Manor House, 
Binfield, Berks. 
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Jan.\1. At Hare Hatch, Berks, aged 78, Ed- 
mund Whitfield A’Bear, esq. 

At Buckhurst, near Wokingham, Berks, aged 
79, Wm. Heelas, esq. 

In Montagu-sq.aged 86,Mrs. Elizabeth Mordaunt. 

At Gracedieu Manor, Leic. in consequence of a 
fall on the ice, aged 9, Bernard-Lisle, third sur- 
viving son of Ambrose Lisle Phillips, esq. 

Anna-Amelia, eldest dan. of R. W. Porter, esq. 
solicitor, Ipswich. 

In Welbeck-st. Major John Rainey, formerly of 
the 82nd Regt. 

At Tamworth, aged 41, Thomas Henry Sharples, 
esq. surgeon. 

Jan. 12. In Gloucester-st. Belgrave-road, aged 
59, Sarah, widow of John Bidwell, esq. of the 
Foreign Office. 

In St. Paul’s-terrace, Ball’s-pond-road, aged 53, 
Abraham Creed, esq. 

At Worcester-park, Surrey, aged 89, Elizabeth, 
widow of Mark Currie, esq. She was the daughter 
of John Close, esq. of Easby, co. York. 

In Lowndes-st. aged 60, William Hawksley, esq. 
formerly of the 12th Lancers. 

At Broadholm, Dumfriesshire, aged 82, Mrs. 
Johnstone. 

At Erith, aged 49, Geo. Lumley, esq. late of 
Dalston. 

At Devonshire-place, aged 66, Brooke Pigot, 
esq. Major 69th Regt. 

Aged 59, Mr. William Straker, theological book- 
seller, late of Adelaide-street, Strand. 

At the Grove, Watford, aged 80, the Hon. Mrs. 
Villiers, mother of the Earl of Clarendon. She 
was Theresa, daughter of Jolin first Lord Boring- 
don (grandfather of the present Earl of Morley), 
by his second wife the Hon. Theresa Robinson, 
second daughter of Thomas first Lord Grantham, 
and aunt to Earl de Grey. She was married in 
1798 to the Hon. George Villiers, and left his 
widow in 1827 ; having had issue ten children ; of 
whom the only survivors are the present Earl of 
Clarendon, the Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, the 
Hon. and Rev. Henry Montagu Villiers, Rector of 
St. George’s Bloomsbury, and Lady Maria-Theresa, 
wife of the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
now Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

At Manchester, aged 30, John Wrigley, esq. 

Jan.13. At Whitby, aged 78, Ann, widow of 
Joseph H. Barker, esq. of Gower-street, London. 

At Gateshead, aged 77, Mr. Alexander Browne, 
an old inhabitant of that borough, and father of 
the late Mr. Thomas Browne, proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the Export List. 

At Tunbridge-wells, aged 61, Benj. Coles, esq. 

At Bicester, Fanny, wife of the Rev. G. A. 
Holdsworth, youngest dan. of Mr. William Tyrrell, 
of Upper Edmonton, Middlesex. 

At Melton-st. Dorset-sq. William Horsford, chief 
officer of the Mendicity Society. 

At the Parsonage, Dent, Yorkshire, aged 73, 
Margaret, widow of the Rey. John Mason, of Tux- 
ford, Notts, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
Sedgwick, of Dent. 

At Bayswater, aged 54, William Payne, esq. 
brother of Sampson Payne, esq. Mayor of South- 
ampton. ‘ 

At Cuckmere station, Seaford, Sussex, aged 62, 
Elizabeth, wife of Fredk. Phillips, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, aged 91, Mrs. 
Pinckard, widow of Joseph Pinckard, esq. 

In Hyde Park-place, aged 61, Edward Bolton 
Stretch, esq. late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

Jan. 14. In Pentonville, aged 68, Wm. Cook, 
esq. Manager in London of the Scottish Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, formerly Civil Commis- 


; sioner of the Niger Expedition, and Commander 


of the barque Cambria at the rescue of the crew 
and passengers of the Kent, East Indiaman. 

At Bath, Richard Eykyn, esq. late of Camden- 
road Villas. 

In Acacia-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 76, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Henry Fox, esq. late of Harleston, 
Norfolk, and mother of Mrs, Edward Futvoye. 
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In Canonbury-sq. Islington, aged 76, Matthew 
Hartley Hollyer, esq. 

At Willesden, aged 76, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. H. J. Knapp, D.D. Vicar of Willesden, and 
Sub-dean of St. Paul’s. 

Aged 70, Richard Janion Nevill, esq. of Llan- 
gennech, Carmarthenshire. He was the son of 
Charles Nevill, esq. of Lianelly (descended from 
the Nevills of Whittington, co. Stafford), by his 
second wife Martha, dau. of Richard Janion, esq. 
of Bradley Orchard, Colchester, and widow of 
William Acton, esq. He served sheriff of Car- 
marthenshire in 1836. He married in 1812 Anne, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Yalden, esq. of Lovington, 
Hants, and had issue Charles-William, his heir, 
four other sons, and three daugliters. 

Aged 78, in Glenmohr-terr. Blackheath, Edward 
Warren, esq. ‘late of Burton-st. Burton-crescent, 
sixth son of the late Richard Warren, M.D. Phy- 
sician to King George III. 

Aged 45, Francis Woodgate, esq. of Westbourne- 
terr. Hyde-park, and Under River, Kent. 

Jan. 15. In Parliament-st.aged 73, Mrs. Boyes. 

At Peckham, Louisa-Grace, wife of William 
Cotsell, esq. Paymaster R.N. 

Aged 74, Joseph Dowson, esq. of Champion- 
hill, Camberwell. 

Aged 42, Maynard, wife of Rear-Adm. Eliot, 
fourth dau. of the late George Baring, esq. and 
grand-dau. of the late Sir Francis Baring, Bart. 
of Stratton, Hants. 

At Neston Park, Wilts, aged 91, 
relict of John Fuller, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 21, Robert Brooke, eldest 
son of the Rev. H. B. S. Harris, master of Lord 
Leycester’s — Warwick. 


Mrs. Fuller, 
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In Brompton-row, Wm. James M‘Cartney, esq. 
In Dancan-pl. Islington, aged 59, Henry Munn, 


esq. 

At Farnham, aged 82, Elizabeth, widow of 
Henry Nichols, esq. 

At Brompton, Middlesex, Martha, wife of Tho- 
mas Oliver, esq. of Chelsea Hospital, and second 
surviving dau. of the late Charles Allen, esq. of 
Market Harborough. 

In Hertford-st. Mayfair, aged 86, the Right 
Hon. Charlotte Maria dowager Countess of Strad- 
broke. The deceased was daughter of Abraham 
Whittaker, esq. of Lyston House, Herefordshire, 
and was married in 1792 to the late Earl of Strad- 
broke, by whom she had a large family, of whom 
the survivors are the present Earl of Stradbroke, 
Adm. the Hon. H. J. Rous, and Capt. the Hon. 
W. R. Rous. 

Jan. 16. At the Mount, in the vicinity of York, 
aged 85, Jeremiah Barstow, esq. 

At Dungarvan, a aged 65, Beresford 
Boate, esq. a magistra’ 

At Edinburgh, oe 3S, the Right Hon. Eliza- 
beth Countess dowager of Erroll. She was on 
her way south to hasten to the sick bed of her 
brother Lord Adolphus FitzClarence. She was 
the third daughter of the late King William IV. 
and married Dec. 4, 1820, William-George, 17th 
Farl of Erroll, who died in April, 1846. Her 
ladyship leaves issue the present Earl of Erroll, 
Lady Campden, Lady Agnes Duff, and Lady Alice 
Hay, unmarried. 

Jan. 18. In Ave Maria-lane, dged 71, Mr. 
Ilenry Bird, stationer and bookbinder. He was 
of the Court of Assistants of the Company of 
Stationers. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


60 and 
under ame | 


Deaths re 


80 and 
upwards. 
Age not | 
specified. | 
Births 
Registered. 





625 
554 
404 
495 


207 
183 
186 


156 | 211 














1503 
1247 
1100 
1121 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, 


Oats. 
a @. 
2 7 


Wheat. 
eo 
76 «#1 


Barley. 
s. d. 
37. 8 


JAN. 25 
Beans. 
s. d. 
46 0 


Peas. 
8. d. 
4 69 


Rye. 
s. d, 
53 «4 


PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 3é. Os. t to 4i. 15¢.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 5s. to 6/. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY “AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. 
Hay, 3/. 15s. to 5/, 12s.—Straw, 1/. 4s, to 1/, 8s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 6/. 10s, 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. 
Beef ... .06s c0ccse ete 108. to 4s. 
Matton ..00cccvcccmts 108. to de. 
VOR ccescsesscaccets G8, 00 Gt. 
BOON. scé.cccececesctlls Beceem 


6d. 
8d. 
Od. 
Od. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 81bs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 21, 
Beasts......... 3,775 Calves 71 
Sheep and Lambs 20,530 Pigs 460 


COAL MARKET, Jay. 25. 


Walls Ends, &c. 16s. 3d. to: 19s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts, 15s. Od. to 19s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 56s. Gd. Yellow Russia, 598. 6d. 
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SCePNOQC ke N= 


SSLESSE 


£ege | 


Mornin 


Weather. 


Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
x 


oe 


Weather. 





_ 
@ 








heavy rain 
rain, cloudy 
fair, cloudy 
do. rain 
cloudy 

fair, cloudy 
gloomy 
cloudy, rain 
do. do. 
rain, cloudy 
do. 

do. 

do. cloudy 
fair, cloudy 
rain, snow 
cloudy 











48 
53 
53 
50 
52 
42 
53 
53 
53 














DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


rain 

fair, cloudy 
do. do. 

ldo. do. 

ido. 

\rain 


58 |ido. fair 


do. cloudy 
\do. 


8 | cloudy 


‘constant rain 
cloudy 
fair, cldy. rain 
‘do. do. 
tn. fr. lightng. 





| 3 
Bank 
i | _. Cent. 
Stock. | Reduced. 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


Long 
Annuities. 


South 
Sea 
Stock. 


India 
Stock. 


India 
Bonds. 





206 | 
206 
206 | 


88} 
88h 
884 


2063 | 


207 | 


2073 | 
207 
207 
207 

| 207 
2073 


208 


210 
210 | 
2084 
210 
2104 
209 | 
2094 | 





3h 


8 dis. 











8 9 dis. 





4 dis. 
7 dis. 








10 dis. 











ee 


10 dis. 
10 5 dis. 








4 9 dis. 





87 
87 
86} 
86} 








5 dis. 
5 dis. 
9 3 dis. 





863 
86 





7 dis. 





86} | 
864 
873 
903 
90 


3 dis. 
7 dis. 








2 dis. 
2 dis. 





903 


2 dis. 





893 
89Z 
903 
9 | 
90% 


902 | 91% 








par. 
par. 4 dis. 





P= 





——— 220 
220 
221 





lpar. 4 dis. 


| 1 5 dis. 
3 dis. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 


OER ar arawwauawvoron 





3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





